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‘I am ‘receiving’ Green’s Fruit GRowzr 
and read .it with pleasure 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 

Gentlemen :—Replying to your favor of the 
8th, will say that. while the results from_our 
advt. in your: 
find in looking it up in our advertising record, 
where we keep a. very accurate account of all 
inquiries and sales, that your Grower has 
probably paid us as well in proportion in 
re 
oo publication that we use. 

We appreciate this tosuch an extent that the 
FruIT GROWER will be on our list again next 
season, and’ as long as it contfanall 
such returns. 


every month, 
Sincerely yours, PARKER EARLE, 
President American Horticultural Society. 
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to bring 
*..» Respectfully, : 
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OUR 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Cosmetic and Medical Use for 
Roentgen Rays. 


Some interesting particulars of a new 
application of the Roentgen rays for cura- 
tive purposes were communicated by Dr. 
Edward Schiff, lecturer at the Vienna Uni- 
versity, at the last sitting of the Imperial 
‘and Royal Medical Society. A_series of 
experiments conducted by Dr. Schiff and 
tis assistant proved that these rays could 
be used for the eure of disease in a man- 
ner capable of perfect control by means of 
a more or less<intense application for a 
longer or shorter.period, producing reaction 
in the exact deg required. In this way 
jt has been ible for the lecturer, on 
the one hand, to gemove hair from parts of 
the body where it constituted a disfigure- 
ment, without causing the slightest inflam- 
mation, while, og the other hand, he had 
been’.able to treat lwmpus with uniform 
success ‘by means of an artificial inflam- 
mation, the.intensity of which he was in @ 
position to increase or reduce at will. 











The Source of Influenza. 

-'\ doctor on the Riviera has lately sug- 
gested an origin for this horrible pest (in- 
fluenza) which is at least interesting. He 
considers that the outbreak, which began 
‘some ten years ago, was due to the burst- 
ing of the great banks of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. ‘The resulting floods swept away 
millions of people, and the accumulated 
filth of centuries was rolled down the cur- 
rent of the river to spread in a thick, pol- 
sonous scum around the mouth. When the 
‘fiood water retired, the rotting refuse lying 
‘on the land went up in masses of fine pow- 
ider that has spread in clouds over the 
‘whole world—clouds that under certain at- 
‘mospherie conditions. have dropped fatal 
germs upon various continents and spread 
the disease we’ecall influenza. It will be 
remembered that the black death of the 
middle ages was preceded by just such an 
enormouseand desolating flood in China as 
‘this last one. Sanitary conditions have 
improved since, and the resulting disease, 
though bad enough, is not so hideous, but 
the possibilities of infection are far great- 
‘er.—St. James Gazette. 





How to Take the Rest Cure. 


The Gentlewoman gives the following 









| take. 


and to the muscles of the trunk and limbs. 
First, it applies to the liver, where it finds 
& provision of sugar that is sufficient for 
several] hours; then it resorts to the de- 
posits of fat stored up in various parts of 
the body—that is why one’s clothes be- 
come too large when he is famished. When 
all the fat has been devoured, the blood 
takes what it wants from the muscles, 60 
that finally little but skin and bone is left, 
while the brain, the heart and the lungs 
preserve their former size. And we 
surely cannot complain of this; it is the 
salvation of the miners who are buried in 
a caved-in mine, of the sailors who have 
been cast by shipwreck on a desert isle, of 
the polar explorers whose provisions have 
given out; for even if their secondary or- 
gans suffer, their brains and hearts pre- 
serve their energy, which is the essential 
fine Reeaeates for the Literary Di- 
gest. 





Safe from Depredation. 





There is probably only.one fruit orchard 
within the limits of Philadelpttia which is 
never disturbed by thieves, and that one 
is in the grounds which surround the Mu- 
ticipal Hospital, where patients suffering 
from small-pox and diphtheritic and other 
malignant diseases are treated. Cherry 
trees with their boughs laden down with 
the tempting ox-heart cherries offer no in- 
ducement to those who pass by, which, if 
located elsewhere, would be stripped long 
before their ripening time. Apples, pears 
and peaches grow there in abundance, and 
when one happens to roll over the enclosure 
into the street it is studiously avoided by 
every passer-by. Tc make doubly sure the 
orchard’s immunity from depredation the 
nurses some time ago started a report that 
the fruit absorbed poisons from the sick 
patients—The Public Health Journal. 





Sun Cholera Cure. 

In 1849, there was a cholera scare in 
this country. George W. Busteed, a drug- 
gist in New York City, suggested a cure 
or mixture for cases of cramps or stomach 
troubles, and gave it to the public. The 
New York Sun has printed the formula, 
probably 1,000 times. Here it is: 

Take equal parts of tincture of opium, 
tincture of rhubarb, tincture of cayenne, 
spirits of- camphor, essence of peppermint. 
Mix well together Dose: Fifteen to 30 
drops in water; to be repeated in 15 or 20 
minutes if necessary. 

We believe that this is the best mixture 
for ordinary stomach troubles that one can 
We have used it in disorders caused 





directions for, pte “4 est cure: | 





erature, and also’the most wholesome and 
sensible you can get. Do not leave your 
bed for a fortnight, and take as much nour- 
ishment as possible. Milk is by far. the 
most important item of your diet. Begin 
with a glass in the early morning and 
drink, or rather sip, another giassful at 
breakfast, at 12 o'clock, at tea, and again 
the last thing at night, never touching tea 
or coffee. Drink no wine at meals but 
Tokay (a splendid nerve feeder, too little 
appreciated). Try to banish every worry 
and trouble from your mind. Keep warmly 
covered in bed and have your windows 
open night and day at the top. After a 
fortnight rise a little every day, and come 
back by degrees, slowly to the world. Let 
the cure be undertaken, if possible, in sea 
or country air. Many of the leaders of 
English society when in ordinarily good 
health take a day’s rest once in ten days 
or so during the London season to fit them 
for the arduous social work they have to 
get through. In the artistic world rest is 
known to be the one panacea for the fagged 
out. Henry Arthur Jones, after putting 
all his brain and nerve into a new play, 
takes to his bed and sternly refuses to be 
bothered for several days. 








Excessive Use of Salt. 


The use of salt as a condiment is so gen- 
eral and so universally believed in as nec- 
essary that we rarely hear a word against 
iis excessive use, but there is a multitude 
of persons who eat far too much salt—eat 
it on everything, on meat, fish, potatoes, 
Melons, in butter, on tomatoes, turnips and 
Squash, in bread and on a host of foods 
too numerous to mention. To so great an 
extent is it used that no food is relished 
which has not a salty taste, and this hides 
More or less the real taste, which is often 
very delicate. Now, the amount of salt 
Tequired in the system is comparatively 
small, and if the diet has been rightly com- 
pounded very little is necessary. What are 
some of the evils of the excessive use of 
Balt? The effect is to paralyze the nerves 
of taste, or pervert them so they cannot 
enjoy a thing which has not a salty flavor, 
and in addition there is a direct tax on 
both the skin and kidneys in removing it 
from the blood. Whether the skin is 
harmed by the tax we do not know. Po3- 
sibly it is not greatly injured, yet we know 
that few people possess a healthy. skin; 
but it is now pretty well settled that an 
excessive use of salt does overtax the kid- 
heys in its removal, and that cases of de- 
Tangement and disease of these organs is 
due to this use. We advise our readers 
and others to look into this matter and to 
try and diminish the excessive use of this 
condiment. We believe they will be better 
for it—The Clinic. 





Cannibalism Within the Human 
Body. 





Under this somewhat startling title, Cos- 
mos (Paris, May 28th) notes the following 
facts: “It is a revolting and nevertheless 
incontestable fact that certain parts of the 

ody live at the expense of others, which 
they—so to speak—devour. These cannibal- 
Stic organs are the brain, the heart and 

lungs, which, to fulfil their functions, 
need to be fed constantly, otherwise they 
Would die. When this nourishment is 
Wanting, they get it from other less vital 
Parts of the body. The heart, for example, 

8 an enormous amount of work to do, 
and consequently must receive a large 
&mount of nourishment. In the ordinary 


€ stomach the necessary quantity; but 
after one has fasted for a certain length 
“2 time, the stomach can no longer do its 
ge of nourishing the heart, and the blood 
obliged to find elsewhere the food neces- 
Sary for the life of this essential organ, 
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Fainting Fits. 


—— 


A fainting fit is not often in the least 
dargerous. Unless the patient is treated in 
an improper manner it will pass away in 
a short time without leaving any evil ef- 
fects. It is caused by the temporary ab- 
sence of blood from the-brain. Do not on 
any account lift the head of the patient 
on a pillow, or serious consequences may 
follow. On the contrary, allow the body 
to be lifted a little higher than the head 
and remain resting in a gradually inclined 
position from the feet to the head. Loosen 
the clothes, specially about the throat and 
waist. Admit fresh air in abundance and 
do not allow many persons in the room. 
Apply smelling salts to the nostrils, or if 
smelling salts are not on hand use a little 
ordinary ammonia diluted with water and 
poured on a handkerchief. A few drops of 
salvolatile in a glass of cold water will 
assist in restoring full consciousness when 
the patient can swallow.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Drink at Meals. 





In an interesting and somewhat histori- 
eal article, Dr. C. A. Ewald, of Berlin 
(Zeitschrift fur Frankenpflege), discusses 
the mooted question of drink at meals at 
some length. He considers soup, because 
of its small percentage of nourishing ma- 
terial, merely as fluid; he states that, aside 
from what is directly taken as drink, much 
fluid reaches the stomach during a meal, 
through the sauces and from the water 
percentage (both natural and by cooking) 
oz the meats, vegetables, etc. Most per- 
sons feel the necessity of adding more fluid 
to the meal by drinking eitaer ordinary 
water, carbonated waters or alcoholic bev- 
erages. The more one eats, generally, the 
more one drinks, and the greatest eaters 
are generally the greatest drinkers. If 
drink be prohibited, the amount eaten is 
less; indeed, on the above very greatly de- 
pends the secret of the “Schweinincure” 
fer obesity. 

It is a well-known fact that if the appe- 
tite is weak and the mind and nerves are 
somewhat relaxed, a drink of water will 
excite the appetite and stimulate both brain 
and nerves; and this is due directly to the 
fluid and not to alcohol contained, for we 
find these facts the same in abstainers. 
The more fluid in the way of gastric juice, 
the greater is the quantity secreted; hence 
the greater the tax upon the gastric glands. 

Under normal circumstances, however, 
the stomach, without detriment, accommo- 
dates itself to a range of large quantities 

fluid.’ Ewald says that much of the 
fluid passes into the intestines, another por- 
tion is absorbed; hence there never is in 
the normal stomath a stagnation of large 
quantities of liquid. The widely accepted 
belief that alcoholic fluids (not taken to the 
point of toxicity) retard digestion does not 
seem to be borne out by Chittenden. Not 
even whiskey and brandy seemed to re- 
tard digestion. 





Medieal Record: An English journal 
thus comments on the injurious effects of 
anger: Anger serves the unhappy mortal 
who indulges in it much the same as in- 
toxicants constantly taken do the inebriate. 
It grows into a sort of disease which has 
various and terrible results. Sir Richard 
Quain said, not long ago: “He is a man 
very rich indeed in physical power who can 
afford to be angry.” This is true. Every 
time a man becomes “white” or “red” with 
anger, he is in danger of his life. The 
heart and brain are the organs mostly af- 
fected when fits of passion are indulged 
in. Not only does anger cause partial 
paralysis of the small blood-vessels, but the 
heart’s action becomes intermittent; that 
is, every now and then it drops a beat— 
much the same thing as is experienced by 


y bad water, too. much green fruit or over- 


Significance of the Nose. 





The nose, the form of which regulates 
the beauty of the other features, is by no 
means inaccessible to higher culture, for 
we have it on thé authority of a German 
physician that it is beyond dispute that 
during half of an individual human life the 
nose is capable of receiving a more noble 
form. The training of the individual, the 
culture of his intellect and character, has 
a very considerable influence, not only on 
the expression of the face in general, but 
also on the bodily nature of the nose. The 
characteristics of the -various shapes of 
noses, according to physiognomy, are as fol- 
lows: The small, flat nose, found among 
women, and called the soubretie nose, 
when occurring with an otherwise agree 
able and fortunate build of features, indi- 
cates a certain gracious and cheerful nai- 
vete, combined with an inconsiderate cu- 
riosity. Such a nose seldom is possessed 
by men, and when it is it denotes an indi- 
viduality characterized by weakness and 
deficient sagacity. A nose thick and flat 
is an unfavorable feature with men as well 
as with women, usually signifying that the 
character is predominated by material and 
sensual instincts; while a turned-up nose, 
with wide nostrils, bespeaks a vain, puffed- 
up disposition. Especially wide nostrils 
are signs of strength, courage and pride; 
small nostrils, of weakness and timidity. 
Noses large in every respect are found most- 
ly among men and are masculine attributes. 
New York Ledger. 





Appetite is the sentinel for digestion. If 
any food gives the proper countersign to 
the appetite let it pass along the line. If 
you want a thing to eat, no matter when 
or how or where, eat it, for it won’t hurt 
you. Nobody ever dies from eating. It is 
almost impossible to eat too much and be 
comfortable afterward. Even the smallest 
child knows when to quit. Indigestion 
warns us all. There is a great deal more 
scare than actual _ scientific knowledge 
wbout ptomaine poisoning. Few ptomaines 
have been isolated by chemical tests and 
there may be hundreds yet to be discovered 
and separated. In the meantime we need 
not be so curious as to what they are so 
long as we can take our hung beef, shad 
Toe, and cheese with a relish. Our parents 
got along very well with the ptomaines and 
why shouldn’t we? Let us keep well and 
take our chances; there is nothing to fear. 


Pure Water. 


The importance of good water supply on 
the farm is not as generally appreciated as 
it should be. Much of the trouble that 
comes from difficult butter making in the 
summer may often be traced to impure 
drinking water. Under the title of “Pure 
Water Just Now,” the Jersey Bulletin says 
some truths that will apply t all cattle as 
well as Jerseys: 

“Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
fact that the superiority of Jersey butter 
depends on its quality, and that this qual- 
ity cannot be preserved if cows are fed 
or allowed to eat impure food or drink im- 
pure water. Pure water is of more im- 
portance than pure food; that is, water 
fresh and free from foul odors as well as 
from disease germs. This fact is manifest 
on remembrance that water makes up such 
a large proportion of all milk and passes 
so rapidly from the stomach into the cir- 
culatory system. The quality of milk that 
a cow gives is directly governed by the 
quality of water she drinks. . 

In view of this fact, Jersey cattle own- 
ers cannot be too careful in providing a 
plentiful supply of fresh, clean, pure 
watér for their cattle—cows and calves as 
well. No artificial device is so good as a 
natural spring branch running over a 
gravel and sand bottom. The supply from 
a good spring is constant and does not de- 
pend on the hand pump, the windmill or 
the water ram; it is always fresh and 
maaintains very nearly the same tempera- 
ture the year round and is not likely to be 
infested with any of the odors or poisons 
to which the stagnant water of ponds is so 
liable. Of course when a spring cannot be 
had, other sources must be sought. The 
ends aimed at should be abundance, purity 
and ease of. access. Every pasture and 
every barn lot should be well supplied. 
Cows need a very large supply of water. 





Rubber from Corn Oil. 


The latest evidence of the multitudinous 
uses to which corn can be put is found in a 
report made recently in the New York 
Commercial. We extract the following 
from an interview with the new York agent 
of the company whose chemists have, ac- 
cording to this report, made a wonderful 
discovery: : 





What promises to be one of the most im- 
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Fruitman of Missouri. 


James Donohue’s dream of Plum Growing, as illustrated by the Farmer and 











Tesla and Old Age. 





Nikola Tesla has made a somewhat 
amusing contribution to medicine. He has 
found a way of warding off the ravages 
of time from the surface of the body. This 
is of especial interest to the ladies. He 
tells us that between 4,000 and 7,000 mi- 
crobes fall on every square foot of the 
human body and settle there in 24 hours. 
If we could see the surface of the body 
with a microscope we would see it swarm- 
ing with millions of germs. This would 
not only, he says, be a hideous sight (he 
evidently pictures them in his mind’s eye 
with heads and long claws), but they would 
be seen to be eating the skin and destroy- 
ing its freshness at a rapid rate. The rea- 
son that old people are yellow and wrinkled 
is because the microbes have for years fed 
upon their skins, Tesla reeommends, in the 
first place, thorough washing of the skin 
once a day with alcohol and has invented 
a battery which shoots the microbes off 
into space with great violence, sometimes 
'to the distance of four or five feet. If this 
discovery of Tesla’s leads people to wash 
who would otherwise not do so, it would 
be a boon indeed. We are afraid it will 
appeal more tc those over-sensitive peo- 
ple who are already tottering under the 
weight of many other more or less sense- 
less fads.—Public Health Journal. 





—Electric lighthouses can produce an ef- 
fect at an immense distance by their light. 
reflected from the clouds, while they are 
far below the horizon. Cherbourg light 
has thus been indirectly observed at a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles. Oapt. Evans, 
U. S. N., in a recent voyage on the cruiser 
New York, found them confusing, as_ it 
was impossible to determine in any way 
their distance. The indications would not 
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portant discoveries of recent years is to be 
credited to Chicago chemists in the employ 
of the glucose refining company. This is 
the production of rubber, from corn oil. The 
value of this discovery is evident, especially 
if, as is claimed, the rubber so produced is 
much cheaper than the present product. 
E. L. Wemple, the New York agent for 
the glucose refining company, said to a re- 
porter of the Commercial, that although the 
process is still in an experimental stage, its 
success is confidently expected, as this rub- 
ber is derived from vulcanizing oil of corn, 
and will prove particularly valuable in the 
manufacture of mackintoshes, since it is 
not liable to crack or degenerate with time. 
Mr. Wemple also said that the new process 
will be particularly valuable in the manu- 
facture of bicycle tires, as it is thin, dura- 
ble, and capable of withstanding much 
more pressure than the kinds now in use. 
The process was accidentally discovered 
several months ago, by one of the chemists 
in the employ of the company, and five 
chemists have since been working on it. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say 
that the discoyery will revolutionize the 
rubber trade. If the oil of corn, properly 
treated and vulcanized, will economically 
produce a superior article to the product of 
the South American rubber tree, great 
changes in many departments of the rub- 
ber industry may be foreseen. 





' A. Homan.—This hankering after more 
land where a sufficiency is already pos- 
sessed is a mania with some farmers. Thus 


children are kept ca the grindstone year 
in and year out, actual wants poorly sup- 


order to.add acre to acre. No wonder the 
boys leave the farm, disgusted, at an early 
date, and.the pocr wife is fain. to: find rest 





| A Happy Man. 
“Your wife seems to have great confi- 
dence in you, Tompkins.” 
“Confidence in me? «She lets me run the 
furnace.”’—Chicago Record. 





Greatness Thrust Upon Him. 





“T can’t understand the great reputations 
of some men. Shey never do anything to 
distinguish themselves, and yet their names 
become household words.” 

“Who, for éxample?”’ 

“Well, look at Adam.”—New York Even- 
ing Journal. 





Subsoiling and Lime for Clay 
Soils. 





C. W. S., Steuben County, N. Y.—The 
chances are that deep subsoiling at the 
time of plowing for buckwheat would help 
this field. We would run the subsoil plow 
in the furrow behind the turning plow. A 
ton of lime per acre harrowed into the up- 
per soil will, also, prove useful. Lime on 
clay soils binds the fine particles together, 
thus making the soil coarser and more open 
for both air and moisture. “This gives bet- 
ter drainage and a warmer soil. 





Mark Twain’s Dream. 


— 


“T’ dreamed last night that I had died 
and, of course, was in Heaven. I seemed 
to be entirély contented—with one excep- 
tion. I wanted my boots blacked. I 
hunted around a long time before I spotted 
an angel with a blacking box. He seemed 
to: know me, or perhaps my boots, and 
said, ‘Mr. Clemens, shine?” 

“*Do you know how? said I. ‘You bet 
your boots,’ said he. “Then get to work,’ I 
said. 

“And he did. Even now it almost par- 
alyzes me to remember how that little 
angel got down to work. He polished un- 
til he was black in the face. That was on 
the right boot. ‘Then he tackled the left. 
Then he went back to the right, and I 
noticed he had polished most of the hair 
off the brush. I don’t know how long ie 
was at the job, but it appeared to me 
about a week. Things are done thorougaly 
up there. 

“After awhile I got tired, and iooked 
down at him. He had polished off both 
my feet and reduced his own height by the 
tremendous energy he put into the task 
until he was about the size of a cucumber. 
I was so shocked that I awoke and with- 

' oe a Mm ne nre- rate. _woere. 
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Humorous. 





Old Gentleman: “So yon’d like to be- 
come my son-in-law.” Mr. Harduppe: 
“Yes, sir, if you can afford it.”’—Life. 
She: “Do you know that married men, 
as a rule, live longer than bachelors?’ He: 
“Oh, I don’t believe that. It only seems 
longer to them.”—-Cleveland Leader. 
Bachus Woods: “So you’ve got back 
from New York. How did yon feel in 
such a big city?’ Farmer Stumpley: “I 
felt for my pocket-book most o’ th’ time.” 
—Puck. 

Teacher: “Of course, you understand 
the difference between liking and loving?” 
Pupil: ‘Yes, marm; I like my father and 
mother, but I love pie.”—-Boston Traveller. 
School Teacher: “Now, Willie Higgins, 
you may tell me what Commodore Dewey 
did on the 1st of May, 1898.” Willie: “He 
did the Spaniards, ma’am.”’--Harper’s 
Bazar. 

Tailor (to mother, who is having a suit 
made for her boy): “Will you have the 
shoulders padded?’ Tommy (interrupt- 
ing): “No, ma; tell him to pad the trous- 
ers.”—Credit Lost. 

Miss Singleton: “They say that -happy 
marriages are rare. Tell me, did you ever 
have any trouble with your husband?’ Mrs, 
May Tedd: “No trouble that I recollect, 
except in getting him.”--Tid Bits. 

“Did you ever stop io think, my love,” 
said Mr. M., gazing at his plate of lobster 
salad, “that the things we love most in 
this life are the very things that never 
agree with us?’ “Will you be so kind,” 
said Mrs. M., straightening herself, “as 
to tell me whether you are speaking of the 
salad or of me, sir?”’-—Credit Lost. 

Attorney: “You say this defendant kissed 
you in a dark room?” Fair Plaintiff: “Yes, 
sir.’ Attorney: ‘Will you please explain 
to the Court how you came to enter a dark 
room with the defendant?’ Fair Plaintiff: 
“Oh, it wasn’t dark when we went in. We 
turned the light out afterward.”—New 
York Herald. 

“Don’t you come around here with any 
more of your patent frauds,” said Uncle 
Reuben. “I’ve been took in once, but you 
ain’t goin’ to ketch me agin.” .“What’s 
the matter?’ asked the gentlemanly agent. 
“The lightning rods I sojd you are all 
right, aren’t they?’ “All right! Well, 
mebby you call ’em all right, but they’ve 
been up for more’n six months now and 
the lightnin’ hasn’t hit ’em once!”—Chicago 
News. 





The Asparagus Bed. 


Following is part of the summary of a 
bulletin on asparagus growing in Missouri: 
For the asparagus bed the soil should be 
pulverized thoroughly to a good depth, and 
the plants set twelve to eighteen inches 
apart in straight rows four feet apart. 
Vary the depth of setting the plants in the 
ground from four inches atone end of the 
bed to eight inches at the other; the shal- 
low set plants will come up earlier in the 
spring, thus giving a longer producing sea- 
son. Give clean cultivation during the 
summer, and in tie early winter mulch 
heavily with old fine manure. In early 
spring ridge up the rows by turning the 
soil between the rows over the sprouting 
plants.. The sprouts coming through this 
depth of. soil will be long; well bleached 
and tender. This ridging aiso facilitates 
subsequent cultivation, as after the aspara- 
‘gus is cut these ridges may be raked .or 
lightly harrowed to kill all weeds without 
injuring the crowns below. 

-.No asparagus should be cut until the 
plants are two or three years old, but after 
hey have.become thoroughly established, 
cutting may continue daily for six or eight 





in the only: place it can be obtained for her 
onearth, in the grave .— NM Wee eT 
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sweeks in the spring. Allow no stem to 


2 They ‘should 


first OfJune. arter tnat time the best cul- 
tivatiom should be given until autumn. Un- 
der no circumstances should ‘the tops be cut 
after, harvesting ceases -ulltil’ they have 
died ‘In the fall. This summer growth 
makes the plants strong and,ready for the 
next spring’s crop. A bed “treated in this 
way, every year should produce well for 
forty years. 4% 
This’ illustrated bulletin .No: 43 is free 
on application to the:Director Experiment 
Station, Columbia, Mo . * F 





Old Times. 





Host—Now, old boy, make yourself com- 
fortable, and let’s talk‘over old times. 
Haven’t seen each other since we were 
schoolboys together. I toldsyon I had mar- 
ried:. Weil, this is my house,.and my wife 
will be in presently. By the way, you 
once lived in Niceville, dian’t you? 

Returned Traveler—Yes, lived there some 
years. : 

“Then you may have met Miss Flirty?’ 

“Met her? I was engaged to her. But 
so were all the other fellows, one at a time. 
What has become of her?’ 

“Why—er—I was just going to tell you 
that she is the one I married.”--New York 
Weekly. 





Who’ Uses the Matches ? 

It is rather curious to find that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain use more matches than’ 
any other people. The average-is eight a 
head per day. Belgium comes next with 





.No wonder matches are cheap;-one pound 
of phosphorus is sufficient-.to head 
1,000,000 matches. One firm itt Austria; 
uses ten tons of phosphorus ajyear, and 
turns out 25,000,000,000 matches. An 
English company uses. annually’, 100,000 
pounds of sulphur, 700;000 feet of white 
pine timber, and 150 tons of straw-board 
for their boxes. The tatest fashionable 
match has a mixture of camphor and frank- 
incense in the paste of which the head is 
made, and gives such a delicate fragrance 
that it is a pleasure to light it. 





Care .of the Farm Team. 





At this time of year the farm team 
should be in the very. best condition to 
stand the hard work the horses will be 
called upon to perform. A great many 
farm teams, through improper treatment 
and feeding, are not able to meet the ex- 
éctations of their-.owners. 

Horses that have’, been kept in foul sta- 
bles-during the winter, with little or zo 
exercise, and fed4om.improper. food, will 
not. be in- good .«c 2 to stande-th 





be provided with clean, well- 
rentilated. stables; fed a good. wholesome, 
‘well-balanced ration, watered often and 
regularly, make the acquaintance of a good 
curry comb and brush, allowed to exercise 
every day in an open lot and worked mod- 
erately at first, gradually increasing the 
food as the work increases, 

See that the harness is in-good repair 
and well oiled. Take the first rainy day 
to go over them, repairing all broken or 
weak parts; wash thoroughly, dry and ap- 
ply a good coat of oil, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly. Always keep the barness clean 
and soft,. especially on the inside of the 
collar. The perspiration, if allowed to ac- 
cumulate, will cause irritation and produce 
galls. The collar should fit closely, allow- 
ing just room enough at the bottom to in- 
sert the hand. If it is too shert it will ob- 
struct breathing and choke the horse down. 
If it is too long or too wide, it will cramp 
and draw the skin, producing sores or 
knots. 

Tools should be kept sharp and well 
ciled, as this, besides other advantages, 
will lessen the draft on the horses. 

And fast, but not least, treat your horses 
with the kindness due such an obedient 
and faithful servant. A team that is 
treated weli and talked to kindly will do 
mere and better work than if treated 
harshly.—Lew Core, in Epitomist. 





Peach Orchards. 


“For a commercial peach orchard trees 
should always be purchased in the. fall. 
Select some dry locations and hee! them 
in deeply, having all the roots in contact 
with the soil. As cold weather approaches 
cover the entire top with soil or other ma- 
terial to the point where it it to be cut 
off at planting time. This protects the 
trees from excessive evaporation as well 
as from severe freezing. By having them 
at hand in the spring planting can often 
be done long before the nurseryman can 
deliver his trees.” Thus writes a Nortb- 
ern Ohio contributor to American Agricul- 
turist, who advises that clay lands be 
plowed in the fall, as the mellowing by 
frost will permit of better as well as 
earlier planting. He says: “On our level 
lands we plow so as to plant the trees on 
the ridge in the center of a narrow land. 
This assists in drainage and makes a 
deeper, mellow soil for the tree roots. The 
trees were planted one rod apart in all 
the older orchards. Now the tendency is 
toward a greater distance.” The follow- 
ing is gleaned from the same source: 

The selection of varieties is a very im- 
portant matter. Some of the finest peaches 
do not bear enough to be profitable. The 
fruit of some of the _best varieties is too 
tender for shipment. Others ripen at a 
time when larger and better varieties are 
in the market. The list of profitable mar- 
ket sorts is small. In my locality the 
Smock, Salway and Late Crawford ex- 
ceed all others in the amount of fruit har- 
vested. The phenomenal success of the El- 
berta has created a large demand for trees 
of that variety. So far it is the best all 
around peach grown. A list suitable for 
one locality might not be the one which 
should be selected for another. Yarieties 
do not behave alike in all localities. Mar- 
kets are not alike in their demands, and 
no list ean be given which is adapted to all 
localities.. A good rule is to plant the va- 
rieties your nearest successful neighbor has 
found profitable. 

Pruning should begin before the tree is 
planted and continue durinz its productive 
years. The roots may be pruned before 
planting. Much of the taproot and most 
of the laterals may safely be cut away. If 
all root pruning is done in the fall, before 
heeling in the trees, the wounded surfaces 
will granulate during the winter, and root 
growth begin much earlier in the spring. 
At planting time the top should be pruned 





seven.a head, and America third with six 
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* +8Teach Me.” 
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~ Teach me, O star of mMght, 
“Wiph modest, steady light, 
Obedient, glad, to go the way 
From’ ;which «God bids me not to. stray!. 


, Teach meé,:O' star of night! 


4 oe > 
» ‘Teach me,.O flowers of night, 

. To avait for summer bright 
And.in« thé «niidst. of earth’s deep woe 
To. sprout -beneath the winter’s snow! 

~; Teach. mie,* O° flowers of night! 


vf 


’ “::%each me,"thou verdant w 

-.! To: shelter’ if I could = 

Each ; being, friend or foe, whose face ” 

Ircome across in life’s great race! 
Teach me, thou verdant wood! 


Ye ocean waves so fair, 
Teach me my yoke to bear, 
And, like you, ‘:when day’s voices cease < 
Reflect a thought of heavenly peace! 
Teach. me,-O: waves so fair! 


O sun at cool of even, 

Direct. my ‘thoughts to heaven ; 
And teach mé find in earth’s dark night 
The promise of eternal light! 

Teach me,:O-sun at even! 


tian Richardt. 


Qniteens 


Petty Economy. 
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: It requires an exceptionally wise, sudic- 
‘tous- person to know where to economize 
and where to sperid. It is frequently the 
way of thrift to spend with a lavish hand 
‘because the return justifies the expenditure. 
The*woman who taboriously darns-a ging- 
ham'apron when she can make a new one 
in half the time, and when the material 
costs less than ten cents. is decidedly wast- 
ing her. efforts or estimating her time at 
the same standard as the work of a Chi- 
nese codlie. The mended apron will not 
wear one-quarter as long as a new one, 
and it had better be devoted to dust clothe 
or to some of the purposes of cleaning 
where a soft, old rag is required. The pick- 
ing up of pins is certainly. a doubtful econ- 
omy. —No one can tell what infection may 
be conveyed in a pin, which is quite likely 
to be rustys <A pin is certainly worth iess 
than the time taken to pick it up. ‘Where 
it is -im-the house or in a place where it 
may become a small instrument of torture, 
it is wise for humanity’s sake to pick it 
up, but not for the sake of its value, 





Fruit Notes from Michigan. 





Michigan will produce the greatest crop 
of. fruit ever known in this country, this 
season, and. growers are making extra 
preparations’ for harvesting and market- 
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deal of thinning to produce salable “speci- 
mens and save the trees. 

Most fruits are quite free from injurious 
insects and fungus diseases, except the 
peach which is afflicted with the curl-leaf 
in some loealities to such extent that the 
fruit is dropping with the leaves. 

It would be a kenefit if half of the 
peaches would drop, for I never saw trees 
more thickly studded with young fruit. I 
cut a twig from one of my trees this morn- 
ing which was only six inches long and 
counted fifteen young peaches on it. This 
would mean that at least SC per cent. of 
it should be picked off, if the whole tree 
was as full, for peaches should not hang 
closer than four inches, in order to obtain 
choice specimens: but will our fruit grow- 
ers make such un apparent sacrifice? To 
amateurs it would seem reckless, but to 
the experienced grower it means better 
prices and less expense to harvest. 


all Sick 
Half We 


Many persons have their good 
day and their bad day. Others 
are about half sick all the time. 
They have headache, backache, 
and are restless and nervous. 
Food does not taste good, and 
the digestion is poor; the skin 
is dry and sallow and disfigured 
with pimples or eruptions; 
sleep brings no rest and work 
is a burden. 

What.is the cause of all this? 

Impure blood. 

And the remedy? 

















It clears out the channels 
through which poisons are 
carried from the body. When 
all impurities are removed from 
the blood nature takes right hold 
and completes the cure. 

If there is constipation, take 
Ayer’s Pilis. They awaken the 
drowsy action of the liver; they 
cure biliousness. © 


Write to eur Doctor. 
We have the exclusive services of 
some of the most eminent physicians in 
the United States. Write freely all the 
‘a lars in a —, bp Fog re- 
ceive a prompt reply, out ¢ 
oe iaddress, DR. J.C. 


Lowel Mass. 
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to a straight whip not more than 24 or », 
f moat - 
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‘make Jeaves until cutting ceases about the| inches high, 
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—Translated from the Danish of Rev. Chriss .~ 
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¢ Rowe NEED of Potash'-to 
make.a successful fer 
tilizer is well Known. “ 
Phosphoric acid 


is not economy. 
Most fertilizers do not 

contain sufficient Potash. 
The amount required varies. 


See our book. 

FREE—° hooks contain the results of 
+ —séaacttual experiments on various 
crops and soils in different sections of the 
United States, They have helped thousands 
of farmers cotlake comparatively barren fields 


we profitable crops. Free to ali fariners. . 
‘rite for them. 


P ? 
GERMAN EALI WORKS, 93 Nassau 8&t., N.Y. 


Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


AHen’s Nest 


is only interesting when full ef eggs. The 
number of eggs depends upon what you feed 
the hen. She will lay twice as many if fed 

Bone & Mann’s Granite Crystal Grit. 


MANK’S NEW BONE CUTTER 


prepares bone in the best way with least expenditure 
of moneyand muscle, Wemake Bone Cutters, Clover 
Cutters, Feed Trays and Grit. The best of their kind. 
a7 Cash or Installments. Catalogue Free. 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 39, Milford, Mass. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 


POULTRY 25cts. per year. 4 months 


trial 10 ets. ‘Sample Free... 64-page practical 
uitry book: free to -yearly. subscribers. 
kK alone 10cts. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 


MAPLE FARM , , 
DUCK YARDS 7 


The largest and finest Pekin ducks .on this 
Continent. We have 2500 of these mammoth 
birds in our yards. Eggs in season, fertility 
guaranteed. The new and illustrated edition of 
our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 
with each order for eggs or birds. Price 25c. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. 


Fliease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Breeders for Sale. 


We aré offering our stock of Breéding Hens, 
S. C. B. LEGHORNS from the best strains 


FOR $1.50 EACH, 
Also COCKERELS of WHITE: WYANDOTTES, 


S. C. B. LEGHORNS and Barred P. ROCKS, 
ready after Sept. Ist 


FOR $1.00 TO $2.00 EACH. 


Trios, Pairs or Single Birds at corresponding 
low price. Write us before buying. 


CREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


HA 


$7 
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RIMAN 


; EAL 
ing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards. § 
School Grounds, ete, Catalozue and.cfreulars sent FREE. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., Eliwyod City, Pa. 
or277 Broadway New York, 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





a a te tS eee 
> HORSE-HIGH WS 
Laying aside al) speculation th { 
Z requisites of a partect’ tenen, Ser Denia yp Ban 
Ba 
a of oaly 


Pes Machine makes just such a fence in 1 
rate of sixty rods per day, at a, cost for 
BULL-STRONG 
B 18c. for a gout farm fence; 1%c. for poultry ferce; 16c, 
for a rabbit-proof fence and 19¢, hp reed hog fence, 
We will sell you plain, coiled spring or farb wire direct 
comme 2' Wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying, 


Kitselman Bros., Box 50, Ridgeville. Ind. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





THE FENCE MAN 

Makes Wover. Wira 

Fence that ‘Stands 

Up.” Cannot Sag, 
Get his now catalogue. [ 
tells allabout the Best 
Farm Fence Made.- 

” Also Stecl Lawn and Vv Fences. ~ 

W.J. AD 


Please meution Green’s Fruit Grower. 





PEACE WANTED. 


The_ ‘Tran uillity Stock Farm,’’ at Alamuchy, 
New Jerseys has They use only Page Fence— 
15 miles or more. e sell this peace mrker. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE_FENCE CO,, Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE. 


We offer a superior quality of grafting wax, 
in packages of one-half pound, or one pound, by 
mai), post-paid, at 

2c. for half nound and 40¢, for 
pound packages. 

By express we can sejj this grafting wax at 
25c. hg pound. Remember that postage costs 
us l6c, per pound. ddress - 

GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 


MICHICAN. 








. Are PA thinking of moving’ todettey Your con- 
ai If so, come to Michigan where you ¢an get 
comfortable living, good markets; good neighbor- 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 
OPee Pint & Pare Marquette R. B..0p. bas good 

ere Marque . R..Co. has goo< 
lands for sale, prides rengrad front seven to fitteen 





dollars per ih | i . 
Eas Terms. Fs RE Rites ss eee in pal 
Please inention Green’s Fruit Grower, | 

use.” Trices froin SE to 850. 
1898. In use by U.S. Government, Washington, D. C. 
D. STUTZMAN, Ligonier, Ind. 


eno mistaké locating h 
tory. Address, oO « in this 
FRU | Send for lowest cash prices, 
Sold everywhere,.. ‘twenty-four. years. experience. 
ri ?2 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 





picwres, Maine, 
each 


OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Cats in the Poultry Yard. 


A well known Massachusetts poultry 
breeder says for more than ten years he 
has had from four to six cats about his 
poultry yards, and having been brought 
up among chickens they never trouble 
them, but are of great service in killing or 
driving away the rats and mice that would 
do much damage in stéaling the grain, as 
well as stealing the chickens themselves if 
they had a chance, 











Poultry Notes. 


—Better fatten and eat the stunted 
chickens. 

—Do not mix the bone-meal with the 
focd. 

—Sell poultry alive during the next two 
months, , 

—Keep ergs’ in a cool place until they 
are marketed. * 

—Sell the ydung ducks as soon aé they 
are ready for market. 

-—Mixed with milk buckwheat makes ‘a 
good fattening ration. 

--It is easier to avoid disease in the flock 
than to cure it. 

—As a rule the eggs of hens grow smail- 
¢r as the meculting season advances. 

—The second year the hen is more profit- 
able than at any other time during her life. 

--Poultry and eggs are inseparable if a 
fair profit is derived from the investment. 

—When the fowls are too fat an exclu- 
sive diet of oats will soon reduce them. 

—In the smaller breeds beauty of form 
and plumage are the first requirements. 

—One of the disadvantages with guineas 
is that they are not a good market fowl. 

—At this time especially, nests made on 
the ground are much the best. 





Floors for Poultry Houses. 


This is not a new subject at ali, but it 
is one that is none the less essential to 
have correct views about. It has been 
discussed a great deal, says an exchange. 
The best authorities are about agreed that 
earth makes the best floor for the poultry 
house if it is properiy prepared. Jn the 
first place, earth is a good disinfectant and 
deodorizer, and for this reason it is 
adapted for this purpose. It can be re- 
newed with only a little labor. If the 
house is dry, the best floor is made of well 
packed clay, covered with a little garden 
mold or road dust if it can be had. Tine 
sifted coal ashes will make a good floor 
in the absence of the other material. The 
objection to a board floor, in addition to 
its cost, is that it becomes saturated with 
the droppings, and is not only offensive but 
n dangerous breeder of disease. A board 
floor affords a good place for breeding. ver- 
min, while one of earth prevents it in a 
great measure. If the house is dry, and 
it should be, the dust will act as an in- 
secticide. It will also héip the floor of the, 
poultry house to sweep some air slacked 
lime over it occasionally. It makes the 
house smell sweet and will in time form 
a crust over the floor that makes cleaning 
out the house easier.—-Farmers’ Tribune. 


Feeding Ducklings. 


Ducklings will try to eat when 10 hours 
old and will eat the light colored food as 
soon as given the opportunity. They are 
fed and watered four times per day during 
the two weeks they are in the nursery 
hcuse. The first feed given them is crack- 
er crumbs, to which just a little hard 
poiled egg. (one-fifth) has heen added, as 
weil as about 15 per cent. rolled oats. Too 
much of*either egg or oats is injurious 
and causes looseness. The. broken crack- 
ers ave bought of bakers at $20 per ton. 
After the second day, meal and bran are 
mixed with this food and no more cracker 
crumbs are given after the fourth day, 
when the feed consists of corn ineal, bran 
and about 20 per cent. of rolled oats. When 
three or four days old, green food ent fine 
is given mixed with the food. About five 
per cent. of small size grit is added io all 
food for ducklings up to the time they are 
kiiled. Mr. Rankin buys prepared grit by 
the carload for this use, 

When ten days old 5 per cent. beef 
scraps is added to their food and no more 
rolled oats are given. From then until 
the fattening period they receive a moss 
composed of one-third corn meal, one-third 
bran and one-third quaker oat feed and 
from 5 to 10 per cent. beef scraps. 

Great pains are taken to feed and water 
the growing ducklings regularly and it is 
not always possible to secure a successful 
feeder. Mr, Rankin once found a lot that 
he cared for wholly himself weighed, when 
dressed, a pound heavier cach than those 
of other lots of the same age that were 
fed by his men. A little neglect or de- 
parture from the best practice makes a 
great difference in the result when 7,000 
are being prepared.—American Agricul- 
turist, 





Poultry. 


~~ 


The Leghorn chick may prove a trump 
eard for the man who has been an un- 
willing victim of poor hatches or an un- 
favorab‘e spring. A breed that can be 
hatched in June, mature and get to lay- 
ing before winter sets-in. 

Don’t wait for some one else to do your 
thinking. Of what nse are your brains 
if you don’t use them? Get all the hints 
about the poultry business you can from 
outside. but don’t always accept them until] 
you have studied the matter over and are 
sure it will be safe to do so. If you follow 
all the advice given, you wil! soon be face 
to face with failure. Think for yourself. 


In summer the best dust baths are made 
by spading places in the yard, each about 
one yard square and ten inches deep. If 
stones are in the dirt, it should be sifted, 
Make the place where the sun can shine 
on it, so as to keep the earth dry, and after 
eyery rain the dirt shouid be again turned 
over with a spade or fork. Care must be 
used in having the dirt fine and free from 
pebbies, or the. hens will not use it. If 
they can have such a place in which to 
dust themselves, they wil] easily keep their 
bodies free from lice, 
It is doubtful if there can be found a 
flock of Brown Leghorns in which there 
has not appeared at some time more or less 
white in the plumage, and the birds having 
the white may have been hatched. from 
eggs laid by the mother of ‘the first prize 
winners. Frequently the young bird will 
show considerable white the first four or 
five months and then it disappears. Al- 





H.F MOWLLER 
Asst. Gen'l Poss. Agt., Bovine: Mich 
Best for Farmers and general 
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though white is a disqualification, yet it 
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's Fruit Grower, is not an evidence of impurity, or dishon- | 
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esty in the breeder, as it often appears in | 


the “best regulated flocks,” 

With a little care in providing for the 
sitting hen, she should bring off a full 
brood in the summer. When she shows a 
disposition to sit, it will be an advantage 
to induce her to go on a new nest, and in 
a location away from the other hens, as a 
precaution and prevention of lice. The hen 
herself shou!d be held up by the legs aud 
fresh insect-powder dusted profusely 
through the feathers, while a few drops of 
melted lard should be well rubbed on her 
head, face and neck; or some of the ad- 
vertised remedies may be used, The 
nest should also be dusted with insect pow- 
der. These preparations will insure better 
hatches, because the hen will be more com- 
fortable, and the chicks will be free from 
lice when they are hatched. The eggs 
should be selected from those that were 
laid by hens, rather than those from pul- 
lets, as the pullets may not be fully ma- 
tured, and because chicks from eggs laid 
by hens are stronger and more vigorous 
than chicks from pullets. During the sum- 
mer there will usually be plenty of eggs 
from which to select a clutch, and they 
should be of normal size and shape. Large 
eggs that are rather round seldom produce 
chicks, and it should be the object not to 
waste a single egg, but aim to have them 
all batch.—Poultry Keeper. 





Fattening Chickens, 


Poultry raisers who make a business of 
selling young chickens cannot do better 
than to study some of. the methods which 
swine and cattle raisers aéopt in preparing 
their animais for market, writes ©. S. 
Walters in the “Michigan Farmer.” <A fat 
chicken is always desirable, and a full 
plump body and limbs will go a long way 
toward finding a customer. Most of -the 
chickens sent to market are lean and 
lanky. It is said that it will be work to 
fatten a young chicken. 

Is it so hard? I believe if the right 
methods are observed that it will be found 
an easy matter. A young chicken is prone 
to run around a good deal, and her ner- 
vous activity is apt to run off all fat. But 
three or four weeks before it is time to 
market the chickens confine them in nar- 
row enclosunes where they cannot run 
around much. Keep. out all roosters or 
fighting chickens, for worry is sure to keep 
them thin. Only a few should be kept ‘in 
each enclosure. Ma 

The pen should be a good one from 
every point of view. It should have a 
shady run and a sunny side so that the 
chickens can suit themselves a little. Pref- 
erably it should have some green growing 
grass or shrubbery. This helps to make 
life more pleasant and agreeable to the 
chickens. Everything to make their quar- 
ters comfortabie should be added. 

Now give them clean, fresh water once 
or twice a day, and all the fattening food 
they can eat. Muscle and bone-making 
food are not required. These can be elim- 
inated entirely. Corn in various forms 
should be fed freely to them. Cooked corn, 
mashed and ground corn, and whole corn 
should be fed every day. Warm potatoes 
and bread crumbs will also make fat. Any 
kind of milk and a little sugar will help 
along the fattening process. The process 
must be hurried along as fast as possible, 
for during these days the chickens will 
eat considerable, and if they do not lay 
on fat every day it will be a losing opera- 
tion. In the end, however, good returns 
should be made for all this trouble and 
expense, for the chickens will sell quicker 
in the market, weigh more, and generally 
bring the top prices. 


++ 


Gleanings From Experience. 


-_-— — 


If one expects to be successful in the 
poultry business he must not only be in- 
terested in the business part of the ven- 
ture, but in the fowls themselves, other- 
wise they will not be given the close ob- 
servation and patient care so necessary to 
success. 

Personal attention is at all times neces- 
sary, and one shouid be quick to notice 
any change in the appearance of the fowls 
60 that when disease occurs among them 
the sick ones may immediately be removed 
to a place by themselves and proper reme- 
dies applied. 

It will not do to be negligent in this re- 
spect as one sick fow] will rapidly spread 
disease and that means a good deal of 
trouble and perhaps some Joss. If a hen 
mopes around, has but little appetite— 
but shows no actual signs of disease, she 
probably has been laying for. some time 
and is now simply taking a rest; this is 
especially true of the so-ealled non-sitting 
breeds. But when a fowl is heard to 
sneeze, the eyes swollen, perhaps closed, 
she has taken cold, that may result in roup 
if not attended to at once, 

Remove to a dry, warm place, feed a 
warm mash well seasoned with red pep- 
per and mustard and apply carbolic salve 
to the face. and eyes at least once a day, 
It should be melted and applied while 
warm. This simple treatment has cured 
hens that had every indication of having 
roup aud in a week or ten days they were 
laying again. 

The same course of treatment will cure 
chicken-pox, a very contagious malady, 
that manifests itself by small bumps upon 
the head, especially about the eyes, some- 
times closing them. 

The above troubles occur when the ‘forvls 
have been exposed to a current of cold air 
at night. This will happen in the summer 
time when the days are hot, nights cool 
and the wind blows in through the open 
door. 

If a fowl appears sick, has a purple- 
colored comb, refuses to eat and has a 
diarrhoea of mostly yellow: matter, liver 
trouble is indicated, and it is usually fatal. 

Common bowel trouble may be checked 
by keeping a small lump of green cop- 
peras in the drinking water: this is‘ also 
a tonic and disinfectant and may be used 
frequently with good results. The blue 
copperas is suiphate Of copper and is not 
so good as the other which is sulphate of 
iron. 

The lice and-mite question is of -great 
importance for it means either success or 
failure in the poultry business. If a house 
is thoroughly infested with them it is 
really cheaper to burn the house and re- 
build. But.ordinarily the lice may be got 
tid of by cleaning every thing out of the 
house and spraying thoroughly with a so- 
lution of one gill of ¢rude carbolie acid to 
a gallon of crude petroleum, or use com- 
mercial creosote instead of the acid. New 
perches should be made; they are best ar- 
ranged by placing them on cross-benches, 
large nails being driven in the benches 
where they rest on the floor, as lice will 
not pass overiron. Therefore, if there are 
any lice in the house they cannot reach 
the hens when on th® ferch. 

The perches should frequently be painted 
with the above solution and thus kill the 
lice that are on the fowls, the creosote be- 
ing especially valuable for this purpose. 
App:y just ‘before the fowls go to roost. 
Look on the under side of the perches for 
mites; they will be found in little bunches 
and may be killed by applying the solu- 
tion with a brush or a bunch of. stiff 
feathers. j 
For sitting hens use insect powder, and 
grease the hen with lard containing a 
small amount of oi] of sassafras, the odor 
of which is very penetrating and it drives 


Care of Young Turkeys. 

Of one thing there must be a certainty, 
ond that is, that they are kept free froin 
lice and mites. Then it is equally certain 
that if not careful in the use of remedies 
for these the poults may be killed. A lit- 
tle pure lard on the head, around yent, and 
on the wings where the flight feathers 
come out, may be used to advantage, but 
too much is absolutely fatal. 

Feed nothing for 24 hours. When you 
take them off the nest take all the pip off 
the bill, and give a grain of black pepper, 
cracked with the teeth. Now this may not 
do one particle of good, but from childhood 
I have seen it practiced, and so do it. If 
possible, put them out where there is short 
grass, for there is nothing a poult likes 
better than grass. Milk curd is the best 
food I ever used for young turkeys: Where 
this is scarce, table scraps are very fine. 
I know a lady who hatched and raised 25 
turkeys without the loss of one until they 
were grown, and she simply supplied their 
food from the table, giving lettuce and 
onions as green food, and buttermilk or 
sweet milk was used in mixing feed. 

I do not know what I shall do for wheat 
this year. It will be pretty hard to pay $1 
a bushel for wheat, but the turkeys must 
be fed, so I shall only try to raise a small 
flock at home. I will not have to buy a 
great deal until the new crop comes on, 
and if we do not raise it we can buy it 
cheap. I like a little whole wheat put in 
the feed from the first. The poults do not 
get it at first, but the old mother does, and 
by the time they are old enough to eat it 
they will have learned how. 

It is very hard to get a young turkey to 
change its habits of eating. If you com- 
mence feeding them in a piate, it is hard 
to change to a pan or on the ground. The 
same holds true of the diet. Whatever 
they iearn to eat at first is what they 
want until they are grown. I see cracked 
corn. fed raw is highly recommended for 
young turkeys after they are a few weeks 
old. ‘The great trouble is in feeding too 
much. If they are fed only a little while 
when very young, still not allowed to get 
hungry, it will save much trouble. If the 
feed could be scattered and the turkeys 
allowed to hunt for it, it would be much 
better for them. 

Do not let the poults get wet. I am try- 
ing to plan a way to have the rovst on a 
dirt floor, yet not on damp earth. I think 
the dampness of the ground gives them 
rheumatism, or makes them delicate, but 
the hen mashes the poults on a plank 
floor. I think if the dirt can be thrown up 
around the coop, so as to keep the ground 
dry, it will be better.—Reliable Poultry 
Journal, 
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Hen Houses. 


“T.am thinking of building a new hen- 
house’ for a flock of from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred. What do you con- 
sicer the best size and plan for such a 
building?” ‘Please give plans for sub- 
stantial but economical hen-house.’’ 
“How would a sod house plastered and 
whitewashed do for poultry? are samples 
of questions that come to my desk. 

In answering them ihe section of country 
from which they come must be considered 
as a. factor in the construction of the 
buildings. 

There are two or three things that must 
be considered in building every hen-house. 
They must be dry, warm and large enough 
for the floék to be kept. All other matters 
in construction and ornamentation may be 
left to the taste and means of the builder. 

The necessary cost of the poultry house 
will depend very much upon the price of 
lumber and other materials in the locality 
where built. To this must be added the 
wages paid for labor. The latter expenses 
will be saved by a great many who keep 
poultry, especially those who keep a small 
flock upon a farm or in a suburban village, 
as they will do the work themseives. 

As examples of the range in cost of 
buildings we mention one in Massachusetts 
for one hundred hens, where lumber and 
wages are high, that cost but a few ¢ents 
less than $100. Another in the same State, 
to accommodate 500 hens, cost $400 where 
the owner did most of the work himself, 
In Ohio houses that would accommodate 
fifty fowls each were built at $30 apiece 
where the Jabor was paid for as well as 
all material bought. ‘“‘Out West” a house 
for 100 was built with an outlay of only 
$10 for material. his was the oaly 
money outlay. The “material” bought was 
a few rough boards, nails, glass and win- 
dow sash. The work was done by the 
owner and the other “material” that en- 
tered into the censtruction of the building 
was poles. suds and, straw. 

This house may have been called “hand- 
some’ if “handsome is that handsome 
does,” for it was warm and the czcupants 
laid right along through the severest win- 
ter weather. 

Give hens “warmth” when the mercury 
is playing around beiow zcro twenty to 
thirty degrees, and they will talk merrily 
and rejoice your pocketbook with high- 
priced eggs, regardiess of the lack of 
beauty and “lovely” surroundings that 
adorn their quarters—proper feed, of 
course, being given them. Beauty of ont- 
side finish snd architectural symmetry will 
not produce eggs without warmth. Bear. 
that in mind always.--Western Rural. 





How to Secure the Best Eggs for 
Hatching. 


At this season of the year, after pens are 
mated up, we look anxiously for eggs. We 
have passed through the cold, stormy win- 
ter months, the sun is warmer and lasis 
jonger, and fowls are fast coming io the 
spring, the natural laying season, Those 
that have been slow during December, Jun- 
vary and February will pick up now and 
start laying in earnest. The eggs which 
we Want at present are for hatching pur- 
poses, Producing fertile eggs for hatch- 
ing is somewhat different from simply pro- 
ducing eggs for the table. 

Let us first turn our attention to the 
male bird. He has probably, in our North- 
ern climate, been penned up ever since ihe 
cold weather set in and the snow covered 
the ground. If you followed our advice, 
you mated up your pens early last month; 
but the weather has been so very bad that 
you have not been able to let out your 
stock. The conditions, therefore, have not 
changed much up to the present, except 
that you have introduced the males to the 
females. If your male bird is over-fat, he 
will be of little value until he is thinned 
down. This thinning. process is very sim- 
ple, and can be easily accomplished by 
feeding short and compelling constant ex- 
ercise. A male bird that is.seen standing 
around, sunning himself or frequently 
roosting, is of little value, and. the chances 
are he is toc fat, Note, therefore, these 
signs and feed him accordingly. If, on the 
other hand, he is constantly with his mates, 
scratching for them and calling them, giv- 
ing the note of alarm when'any one ap- 
proaches, and generally alert and active, 
he is in good breeding condition. ses 
* So much for the head of the pen. He 
may be in prime condition, but .he can 
never fertilize the eggs of a fat hen. Hens 


flesh in the winter months than cocks. The 
greatest care should be taken, therefore, 
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tially dig in the litter. The harder they 
work the healthier they will be, the more 
eggs they will lay, and the more chicks 
will be hatched from their eggs. It is not 
a difficult matter to detect the fat among 
the thin hens in a flock.. A thin hen, pro- 
vided she is healthy and not thinned down 
by lice, will be very active and full of 
business. A fat hen, on the contrary, will 
sit in the sun, all bunched up, and doze 
away half the morning without making 
the least effort to scratch or lay. 

Again, do not give your males too many 
females at this early season. There has 
been, for a feav years, a growing tendency 
among the best breeders to give fewer and 
fewer females every year. In a pen 10 
by 12 feet, 8 or 10 Plymouth Rocks will 
dy much better and lay more eggs and of 
stronger fertility than a larger number. 
As strong fertility is what we are after in 
our hatching eggs, it will be well to note 
these points. There are 2 few breeders 
who.mate three or four females to a maic, 
and a few more who even advocate the 
single mating system, i. ¢., one wale to 
one female. This last I consider an ex- 
treme, and a method which does not 
always bring the results looked for. But 
there is no doubt that small matings are 
taking the place of the former large ones, 
and the results are far more satisfactory. 
In Leghorns, this system need not be nar- 
rowed down quite so fine. A male of this 
variety, being much more active than one 
of the heavier breeds, can care for a few 
more hens without any great risk as to 
the fertility of the eggs. Where, there- 
fore, I would give but 8 or 10 Plymouth 
Rocks to a male, I would give 12 to 15 
Leghorns to a Leghorn male. ‘The small- 
mating system, however, is frequently ap- 
plied to this breed, and many pens are 
made up of trios or three or four females 
to a male. 

After you have noted well the appear- 
ance of your mated pens, and considered 
that they seem active, and that their combs 
are red, and they are fit in every way to 
lay, watch carefully the eggs when gath- 
ered. If the eggs run an average size and 
are perfect in shape, your stock is probably 
in prime condition. If, on the other hand, 
they run some small and some extra large, 
with uneven surfaces or ridges, your stock 
is still too fat, and their eggs will not 
hatch well. j 

Eggs to be set should be very carefully 
selected. They should be of uniform size 
—that is, fair average size. Do not pride 
yourself on the large, fine eggs your fowls 
lay during the hatching season; the 
chances are they will never hatch. They 
should also be well shaped, and with per- 
fectly smooth surfaces. Hard and smooth- 
shelled eggs usually hatch better thao 
those that are brittle and rough. 


If these few points are noted carefully, 
and your flock is kept in prime physical 
condition, there will be fewer complaints 
of poor hatches with hens, and incubators 
will not be wholly condemned because they 
do not hatch 90 per cent. on the first trial. 
—E. O. Roessle, in Country Gentleman. 





Talk About Eggs that will Inter- 
est Farmers’ Wives. 


There is undoubtedly a great temptation 
offered to those concerned with the produc- 
tion and distribution of eggs to manipulate 
their output according to season. Most 
people are aware of how profits on eggs 
would rise were there but some method of 
preserving them absolutely fresh until the 
time. of searcity arrives. The little diffi- 
culty is to find the method of doing that. 
In Germany systematic experiments have 
recently been made for the purpose of se- 
curing the most rational method of pre- 
serving eggs. ‘Twenty methods were se- 
lected for these experiments. In the first 
days of July, 400 fresh eggs were pre- 
pared according to these methods (iwenty 
eggs for each method), to be opened for 
use at the end of the month of February. 
Of course, a most ¢ssential point for the 
success of preservation is that only really 
fresh eggs be empluyed. As the most in- 
fallible means of ascertaining the age of 
eggs, the experimenter designated their 
specific weight. With fresh eggs, it is 
from 1.0784 tc 1.0942. If the eggs are 
put in a solution of 120 grams (4.28 ounces) 
of common salt in one liter (1.0567 quarts) 
of water, the specific weight of which so- 
lution is 1.073, all the eggs that swim in 
this liquid weigh less and consequently are 
not fresh. Only those eggs that sink are 
to be used for preservation. When, after 
eight months of preservation, the eggs 
were opened for use, ihe twenty different 
methods employed gave heterogencous re- 
sults: 

1. Eggs put up for preservation in salt- 
water were all bad (not rotten, but un- 
eatable), ihe salt having penetrated into 
the eggs. 

2. Eggs wrapped in paper, 80 per cent. 
bad. 

8. Eggs preserved in a solution of salicy- 
lic acid and glycerin, 80 per cent. bad. 

4. Eggs rubbed with salt, 70 per cent. 
bad. 

5. Eggs preserved in bran, 70 per cent. 
bad. 

6. Eggs provided with a cover of par- 
affin, 70 per cent. bad. 

7. Eggs varnished with a solution of 
glycerin and salicylic acid, 70 per cent. 
bad. 

8. Eggs put in boiling water twelve to 
fifteen seconds, 50 per cent. bad. 

9. Eggs treated with a solution of alum, 
50 per cent. bad. 

10. Eggs put iu a solution of salicylic 
acid, 50 per cent. bad. 

11. Eggs varnished with water 
(Wasserglas), 40 per cent. bad. 
12. Eggs varnished with collodion, 40 
per cent. bad. 

13. Eggs covered with lac, 40 per cent. 
bad. 

14. Eggs varnished with sward, 20 per 
cent. bad. 

15, Eggs preserved in ashes of wood, 2 
per cent. bad. 

16. Eggs treated with boric acid and 
waterglass, 20 per cent, bad, 

17. Eggs treated with manganate of pa- 
tassae, 20 per cent. bad. 

18. Eggs varnished with 
good. 

19. Eggs preserved 
good, 

20. Eggs preserved in,a solution of wa- 
terglass, all. good. 

Thus, it appears that the last three 
methods are to be considered the best, and 
especially the preservation in a_ solution 
of waterglass, as varnishing the eggs with. 
vaselin takes too much time, and the treat- 
ment with lime-water sometimes communi- 
cates to the eggs a disagreeable odor and 
taste. The drawback with eggs preserved 
in a solution of waterglass is that the shell 
easily bursts in boiling water; but it is said 
this may be avoided by cautiously piercing 
the shell with a strong needle. And now, 
having got thus far, we suppose the idea 
will be followed up energetically, until 
grocer and consumer alike are at the merey 
of the egg-preserver.—-The Grocer. 
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4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, height 3 ft. 4in., 3 ft.8 in. or 4 ft. 
kes 11-16 or 11-8 in. For any other 
sendforcatalogue, Cut this adout 

nd send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
size wheel wanted and we will sendthem 





segraee then pay freight agent 
EBUCK & CO. in) CHICAGO, ILLe 
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$150.00 PER MONTH and expeases mado by li opp 
attivenenns We pay meuy far more. 

We want men in every County * Fone ited States, 
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satisfactory we will start you atonec. No experience - whoa 
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Ryo, W13., Juas Ltd, 18%. 
GzeytremEy:—In rep.y to your 
letter requesting the nee cf my 
: , photograph for advertising purt- 

—— poses, and asking how I am _e aretu 

pieased with the work, would say I do not object to your usingmy photograph,as } Teilociug, (Men’s Suits, 
our prices are very low and garments so exact to my measurements thatI gled- } Pantsand Overcoats). Ws 
ty recommend you.! would add that I have never made loss than 880.00 per month 4 pet youin the way totaks 
since I received your firet outfit, and in the best months hav made as high as $ Orders fromalmost every 
6350.00 per month. Very truly, . J. DOYLE. 7 man in your county, 
Should you write Mr. Doyle, be sure to enclose a 2c stamp for reply. buciness better than a ster, 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle's. with a €20,000.00 stoex, 


Y aateee Fey You pag ote Becompetition. 
fod ! of Flue Custom.Made Garmeats. We buy our cloth di- 

WE ARE THE LARGEST TAILORS IN AME R CA rect fromthe largest Europeen aod American Mills, 
We control the product of several woolen miils. We operate the most extensive and ecouomic custom tailoring 
plants in existence, thus reducing the price of Baltes and Overceats made-to-order to 65.00 and upward; Pants from 
$1.50to 85,00. Frices so low that nearly every one in your county will be glad tc have their Suits ana 


Overcoats. mace to order. ; = 
WE FU <4 N is# You A large, hendsowe feather bound beck containing ts -ge cloth enmpiex vfour eni!re 

line of Scitiogs, Over costings and Panta!onntogs,a Look which costs us eeverai 
dollars to getup,2!so Fine Colured Fashion Plates, Lestruction Book, Tape Measure, Husiness Cards, Stationers, Acivertising 
Matter, yourname on rubber stamp with pad ecmplete. We also furnish youa Salesmsn's Net Confidentiat Price List. The 
prices areteft blank under each description so you can fillin your own selling prices, arranging your profit to 
suit yourself. As Boon as you have received your sainpic book anc ¢g enera} outfitand have read our book of instruc. 
<fonecarefully. which teaches ycu how to take orders,and marked in your eejlinc priceyou are ready for business 
and can begifi taking orders from every one. At your low prices business men.farmers, and in fact every one wili 
order their suits made. Youcan tako soveral orders every day at $1.06 to $5.00 proht on each order, fur every one mili be 


astonished at your low prices. Jost take the otders and send th a é ' ce th 

v tis, 6 the orders and sen em tous end we wiii make the garments 
you REQUIRE NO MONEY within & days and send direct to your customers by express C. O. J}.. subject 
to examination and approval,at your selling price,and cojlect your fuli selling price. andevery week we wii! send 
you a check for all your profit. You need-collect nu morey, deliver no goods, simply go on taking érders, acding a lib- 
éral profit,and ve deliver the gcods, ccllect ali the money andevery week prompt!y send you in one round check 
your full profit for the week. Nearly ell curgcood men get & check from us of atleast 640.00 every week in the year. 


THE OUTFIT is FREE We make no charge forthe book and com- 


. ae outfit, but as EACH OUTFIT COSTS 
US SEVERAL DOLLARS, to protect ourselves against sony whowould impose on us by sending for 
the outfit with no intention of working, but merely Gut of idle curiosity, ASA GUARANTEE CF GOOD 
SAITH ON THE PART OF EVERY APPLICANT, we require you to fili cut the blank lines below, giving the 
names of two parties as reference, and further agreeing to pay ONE DOLLAR and express charges for the 
outfit when received, if found as represented and really a sure way of making big wages.- The $1.0 

















1.00 you 
agree to pay when outfit is received does not begin we the cost to us but insures us you mean ne 
WE WILL REFUND YOUR $1.00 AS SCON AS YCUR ORDERS HAVE AMOUNTED TO §25.00, which 
amount you can take the first day you work. pal 

Fill out the following lines carefully,sign your name,cut out and send to us,and the outfit will be sent you at once 


. AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO.,, Enterprise Bidg, CHICACO, ILL. 
GENTLEMEN:—Flease send me by express C. 0.D., subject to examinatica, your Sample Book and Com- 
plete Salesman’s Outfit,as described above. I agree to examinzit at the express office and if found exactly 
as represented and I feel I can make good big wages taking orders for you, 1 agree to pay the exwress agent.as 
a guarantee of goodfaith,and to show I mean business, One Dollar and express evarges. with the understanding the 
One Dollar is to be refunded to me as soon as my Sales have emounted to $25.00. if not found ast resented and 
Jam not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. j 


On above twolines give as reference the namee of two 
mon over 21 years of age who haveknowr youcns 
year cr longer. 
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Married or singie..........seecccerecererceeeeeeee 
_ Address your letters plainly to 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS COQ., Enterprise Building, CHICACO, iLL. 
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DOUBLE WORK. ~ 
With anordinary high wheeled, narrow-tired wagon, on the average 


country road a man with a single team of horses can haula 
load of a ton or a ton and a half of produce. When an 


wELECTRIC HANDY WAGON... 


equipped with our Low Stee! Wheels, with Wide Tires is used. the load 
muay be increased to two or three tons, and it will be drawn more easily by the 
same team for the same driver. Just stop and figure up the profit of tlus in- . 
creasing the a ee f = both 14" ane One It wili amount to 
& suug sum at the endof the year. 4G LOW STEEL 
WHEELS FIT ANY WAGON aud iast indefinitely. Our fren 
book, ‘Farm Savings” contains much of value. Send for it, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL GO. 
Box 91, Quincy, ills. 
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Ylease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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HOMESEEKERS’ 
EXCURSIONS 


SEPT 8 These are the days on which you can bvy 
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: very low-rate round-trip Excursion Tickets to 
Mi SEPT. 20/[ NEBRASKA and other points in the West, 
e OCT. 4 
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Northwest and Southwest, good for 21 ays. 
Stop on your way and see the GREAT TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI EXPOSITION AT OMAHA. 
OCT. 1 8 } Ask your nearest raiircad agent to make your 
ticket read over the Burlington Route. You can get a handsome 
illustrated pamphlet describing Nebraska, and another all about the 


Exposition (both free), by writing to P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger 
Agent, C.B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, I. 


€p 
Go and look fora New Home in Nebraska, 
a prosperous country, where a farm can be 
x bought for one years’ rent of an eastern farm. 
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Please wention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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EVAPORATOR, ‘THE GRANGER” on EO" ox, 


Strong—Durable—Can be applied to any stove or range. CHEAPEST 
IN THE MARKET-..@3, &5 and @S8. Send for free circular. 


EASTERN MF’G CO,, 257 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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PEACH BASK 


| SIZES, 2, 4, 6, 8, Io, 12, I4 ant 


_ Peach Covers. 
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by C. A. Green. 
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Poultry Diseases and Remedies. 


“Nearly all poultry diseases are caused 
by one or other of these four things: 
Cold, damp quarters, want of cleanliness 


or bad feeding—in other words, by neglect. 
somewhere. . 


It is far easier to prevent 
than to cure. The great obstacle to con- 
tend ‘with when birds dre ill is that since 
they are covered with feathers, there are 
few symptoms to observe, and as you can- 
not tell what is the matter with them, 
very often you are compelled to prescribe 
very much in the dark. 

“In most of the fatal diseases there is a 
poisonous fungus growth in the blood. 
Fowls never perspire, by which means 
many evils might be thrown off, on the 
contrary, any evils that they have must 
tbe thrown off by respiration, and the re- 
sult is that the great majority of poultry 
diseases are around in the head, throat 
and lungs, and therefore, it is in these 
parts that we must look for the symptoms 
of disease. 

“Very often diseases are inherited; that 
is to say, the parent stock themselves were 
unhealthy and passed their diseases onto 
their progeny. If any one should be so 
unfortunate as to have a flock suffering 
from inherited disease, I would strongly 
advise the butcher’s block, and the obtain- 
ing a new stock. 

“To my mind, also, a certain class of 
inbreeding ‘is also injurious—such as the 
mating of brother and sister. 

“There are, however, many cases in 
which exposure or other active cause had 
occasioned in the most healthy birds an 
acute disease, presenting plainly marked 
symptoms, the treatment of which should 
be well and thoroughly well understood. 
Such cases are most amenable to judicious 
treatment, and fowls of great value may 
thus be saved, which without this knowl- 
edge, might otherwise be lost. 

The best doctors are those who watch 
their patients while well and prevent sick- 
ness instead of waiting for symptoms and 
then trying to cure them. These find their 
best remedies in the regulation of the diet. 
It is, therefore, important to remember 
that fowls require good, wholesome food, 
clean water and plenty of fresh air. 


Lack of proper ventilation is one of the 
commonest causes of disease. A _ great 
number of breeders run away with the 
idea that suitable ventilation has been se- 
cured when a ventilator has been put in, 
with its bottom opening flush with the 
roof. This is a great mistake. It is the 
foul or cold air we must get out of our 
building without carrying off too much of 
the hot air, but when the ventilator comes 
only just through the roof the result is 
that we carry off the bulk of the warm or 
hot, which, during the winter months, it 
should be our aim to retain in the buildirg. 
The foul air is always at the bottom of the 
building, where also the air is coldest. This 
foul air can best be carried off by extend- 
ing the ventilators downwards to within 
eight or ten inches of the floor. .This can 
be: easily accomplished by making your air 
shaft of six-inch boards, and bringing it, 
as directed above, to within eight or ten 
inches of the floor. The result will be 
that you will have the coldest air, which 
is also the foulest, carried off, and that 
the warmer air will be retained. 

For use in summer I have an opening 
cut in the ventilator shaft close to the 
ceiling, and when this is opened the warm 
air at the top of the building is carried 
away. The one ventilating shaft thus car- 
ries off the cold, foul air in winter and the 
overheated air at the top of the building 
in summer. 

We should utilize as much of the warm 
air as possible in winter, but care must 
be taken to see that it does not become 
foul. The ventilator, carefully watched 
and regulated, will prevent this. 

Oleanliness.—Next, it is of the utmost 
consequence. that the premises are kept 
thoroughly clean, and that the houses dis- 
infected at least once every two weeks 
with carbolic acid and water in the pro- 


portion of two tablespoonfuls of the acid 
to a gallon of water. 

Distemper.—To this disease all chickens 
are subject, and it may be contracted at 
any time, but more esecially in the fall of 
the year. It is easily cured. 

Symptoms.—A listless, quiet disposition. 
During the first day there is a slight puff 
or fullness in the face. On the second day 
a white froth will be observed in the cor- 
ner of the eye. There is also a decided 
loss of appetite. 

Treatment.—Isolate the fowl affected 
and place it in warm, comfortable quar- 
ters. Bathe head and throat twice each 
day with a solution of vinegar and water 
in the proportion of one of vinegar to ten 
of water, and give a one grain quinine 
pill every morning until the patient is 
cured. It is well also to put a little iron 
into the drinking water. Four days of this 
treatment will usually effect a cure. : 

Roup.—This is the second stage of dis- 
temper, and unless the affected fowl is ¢ 
very valuable one I would destroy that 
bird and give close attention to the rest 
of the flock. ‘Thoroughly disinfect the 
poultry house and add iron to the drinking 
water. A little sulphur in the soft food 
would also result in good. 

Symptoms.—Swelling of the head to such 
an extent that the eyes are often closed, 
anid a discharg? from the eyes and nose 
which is. very offensive to the smell. These 
discharges result in a thickened pus. 

Treatment.—Press the nostrils until they 
are free from matter. Bathe the head and 
throat with the solution of vinegar and 
water the same as for distemper. Give a 
teaspoonful of castor oil and a one-grain 
quinine pill night and morning. Birds af- 
fected should be isolated and kept warm 
and dry. 

Chicken-pox.—_Symptoms: An eruption on 
the comb, face and wattles; in color, yel- 
lowish white. - 

Treatment.—Isolate all 
and disinfect the poultry house. Remove 
the crown from each eruption. This will 
leave a bunch of tiny spiles or spikes, 
which will bleed profusely. Take a com- 
mon caustic pencil and rub each scab. Next 
day apply a mixture of carbolic acid and 
vaseline. In about ten days all scabs will 
disappear. Give the fowl a one-grain qui- 
nine pill every day for four days. Feed 
soft food, into which put chopped onions. 
If the eyes are closed so that the fowl can- 
not eat, make small pellets of food, dip 
them into milk, and you will find no diffi- 
culty in slipping them down the fowl’s 
throat. Chicken-pox is usually cured in 
about ten days if taken in time, but if 
neglected it will carry off the entire flock. 
It is a very contagious disease. 

Canker.—This is a terrible disease and is 
usually caused by dirty houses and filthy 
quarters. 

Symptoms.—Diarrhoea sets in and the 
throat becomes inflamed and hot. This is 
followed by a white blotchy matter form-. 
ing on the tongue and throat, often stop- 
ping up the gullet. 

Treatment.—Isolate the fowls affected 
and disinfect the poultry house. Clear out 
the throats of the birds diseased, scraping 
off all the white, cheesy matter. This will 
often cause the throat to bleed. Then 
touch the arts with caustic. Give a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil. The caustic should 
be applied every other day. 

Sure Cure.—“Use a knife in the neigh- 
borhood of the throat, freely dividing the 
head from the body.” It is better to kill 
the afflicted individual and then look after 
the remainder of the flock. 

Bumble-foot.—Symptoms: 'A swelling on 
the bottom of the foot, which extends to 
the uppermost side. It is usually caused 
‘by a fowl jumping off a high roost onto a 
hard floor. 

Treatment.—Lance the swelling and 
squeeze out all the pus or matter. Then 
poultice with linseed meal, renewing the 
poultice every morning. : 

Diarrhoea.—This troublesome complaint 
is caused by any sudden change in the diet, 
change in the temperature, and hence is 
rather common. It is also caused by the 
lack of fresh water for the fowls to drink. 
Fresh water should be given in summer 
at least three times a day, and it should be 
protected from the sun. Diarrhoea is often 
caused ‘by no water being provided, so that 
the fowls drink from the barn yard pond. 

Symptoms.—The discharge represents oil 
and pepper mixed, with green or yellow 
streaks through’ it. The fowl shows great 
exhaustion, and moves about in a listless 
manner as if its muscles were gone. 

Treatment.—-lrake equal weights of ca- 
yenne pepper, rhubarb and black antimony, 
mix thoroughly. Put a tablespoonful into 
a quart of shorts. Isolate fowls affected 
and feed them the shorts with this mix- 
ture twice a day. I have found this rem- 
edy to check the disease at once. Another 
excellent recipe is as follows: Sweet tinc- 
ture of rhubarb, twe ounces; paregoric, 
four ounces; bicarbonate of soda, one-half 
ounce; essence of peppermint, one drachm; 
water, two ounces. Dose. One tablespoon- 
ful in a quart of water. For young chicks 
an excellent cure is scalded milk. I have 
also found common starch excellent.— 
Thomas A. Duff’s. Essay, in the American 


Fancier. 


affected birds 





Fattening Chickens. 


Poultry raisers who make a business of 
selling. young chickens cannot do better 
than to study some of the methods which 
swine and cattle raisers adopt in prepar- 
ing their animals for market, writes C. S. 
Walters, in the “Michigan Farmer.” A 
fat chicken is always desirable, and a full 
plump body and limbs will go a long way 
toward finding a customer. Most of the 
chickens sent to market are lean and 
lanky. It is said that it is hard work to 
fatten a young chicken. 

Is it so hard? I believe if the right 
methods are observed that it will be found 
an easy matter. A young chicken is 
prone to run around a good deal, and her 
nervous activity is apt to run off all fat. 
But three or four weeks before it is time 
to market the chickens confine them in 
narrow enclosures where they cannot run 
around much. Keep out ‘all roosters or 
fighting chickens, for worry is sure to 
keep them thiz. Only a few should be 
kept in each enclosure. 

The pen should be a good one from every 
point of view. It should have a shady run 
and a sunny side so that the chickens can 
suit themselves a little. Preferably it 
should have some green growing grass or 
shrubbery. This helps to make life more 
pleasant and agreeable to the chickens. 
Everything to make their quarters com- 
fortable should be added. 

Now give them clean, fresh water once 
or twice a day, and ail the fattening food 
they can eat. Muscle and bone-making 
food are not required. These can be elim- 
inated entirely. Corn in various forms 
should be fed freely to them. Cooked 
corn, mashed and.ground corn, and whole 
corn should be fed every day: Warm po- 
tatoes and bread crumbs will also make 
fat. Any kind of milk and a little sugar 
will help along. the fattening process. The 
process must be hurried aiong as fast as 
possible, for during these days the chickens 
will eat considerable, and if they donot 
lay on fat every day it will be a losing 
operation. In the end, however, good re- 
turns should be made for all this trouble 
and expense, for the chickens. will. sell 





generally bring the top prices. - 
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Ploseunee on the Farm, 


Oh, ’tis yoyal fun to frolic 
On the fragrant, new-mown hay, 
To roll and romp and tumble, 
And to while the time away; 
What a joy to lie and slumber, 
Innocent of worldly care, 
On_the clover in the haymow, 
When some other’s put it there. 


What a joy, when one is thirsty, 
[Ere as yet ’tis time to sup, 

To consume the sweet ambrosia 
That the cows have yielded up— 

To drink out of the. milkpail, 
While you pdise-it in. the air— 

When some other has extracted 
The rich fluid that is there. 


What a joy it is, in summer, 
To be free upon the farm; 

Ah, the very air'seems freighted 
With a mystic sort of charm; 

Round an@ over all a dreamy, 
Peaceful spirit seems to lurk— 

That is, if you do the dreaming, 
While some other does the work. 

—Chicage Daily News. 





Eggs Pay in Summer. 


If eggs are higher in winter it is be- 
cause they cost more. in that season. As 
has been frequently affirmed, eggs cost lit- 
tle or nothing in summer, if the hens are 
on a large range, and will then pay, even 
if prices are low. If eggs are thirty-five 
cents a dozen the real food material costs 
the consumer about twenty-five cents a 
pound, but when eggs are fifteen cents a 
dozen the consumer gets about two and 
ene-fourth pounds of food material for 
twenty-five cents, or according to ruling 
prices. But in both cases the farmer sends 
away the same proportion of material from 
his farm, and whether the hen picks the 
food up herself or is given her share by 
her owner the loss of that much vale 
frem the farm occurs. But the hen on the 
range utilizes materials that the farmer 
cannot sell, A dainty young weed, a 
piece of bone, insects, seeds, grass and re- 
fuse thrown away are all made to do ser- 
vice by the hen in converting them into 
eggs. It will pay in winter to save food 
by keeping the hens warm. If they are 
not well sheltered more corn will be neces- 
sary to heat their bodies. Shelter is not 
really food, but it serves to economize in 
its use for preventing waste of corn in 
the form cf heat. In summer they must 
be given cool quarters and little or no 
grain.—I’arm and Fireside. 





A Distressed Duck. 


The following duck story is clipped from 
a daily paper: Perturbation on the part 
of a hen who has hatched ducklings has 
been pictured often, but the reverse of the 
scene is a new thing in natural history. 

Louis V. Bauer, of Phillipsburg, N. Y., 
started a duck on the way she should go. 

Bauer’s young son, hoping for some 
amusement, slipped one hen’s egg into the 
nest, the result being a brood of ducklings 
With one chick. The old duck eyed the 
ehicken suspiciously, but as it had come 
from her nest, decided she must train it 
with the rest. But her ideas do not agree 
with those of the interloper, and guests of 
Bauer’s hotel are making bets on the out- 
come, 

The old duck headed her brood for the 
pond one day, and, as usual the ducklings 
promptly set sail. But the chick, devoid of 
swimming instinct, held back and peeped 
mournfully. This annoyed the mother 
duck and she left her own family and re- 
turned to the shore. She seemed to re- 
monstrate with the coward without effect. 
Finally, being a good disciplinarian, she 
gave the chick a shove into the water and 
quacked a fierce order for it to join the 
others out in the pond., The chick splashed 
the water about in fright and very nearly 
drowned before the old duck picked it up 
in her bill and carried: it to the shore. 

The old duck was not satisfied with one 
lesson, however, as she has made half a 
dozen attempts to teach that chicken to 
swim, all being rank failures. Now the 
boarders are making bets, “Do or don’t’ 
on the result, some holding the chicken will 
drown and others that the duck will teach 
it to swim. . 





Green Crops for Poultry. 


On the best regulated poultry farms veg- 
etables form a good porticn of the diet for 
poultry. Such a method of feeding pro- 
motes the health of the flock, increases 
the egg yield, and at the same time is a 
source of economy, on account of the 
cheapness of the vegetables. During the 
latter part of this month--June, and up 
to as late as July 15th, there is a chance 
to sow seed for a good root crop, to be 
utilized for poultry. Mangel wurtzels, 
rutabagas, common turnips, are all good 
for the purpose. 

Vegetables are fed to poultry raw or 
cooked. When fed raw, it is generally in 
the winter and serves for the desired ra- 
tion of green food so necessary to prop- 
erly balance their rations. They are also 
boiled and mashed and mixed with the 
regular mixed or mashed food. The Kan- 
sas City Farmer says: “Grow a crop of 
turnips for ducks, if you intend to raise 
a large number of ducks. On the large 
establishments, where hundreds of ducks 
are raised, the principal food for them is 
cooked turnips, with a small proportion of 
ground grain. No crop can be grown to 
better advantage than turnips, and in no 
way can turnips be grown so profitably as 
to feed them to ducks. Ducks and turnips 
are adjuncts to each other on the duck 
farms, for without turnips the ducks could 
not be made to lay so well.” 

The farm is the place to grow crops for 
poultry, as well as where the poultry can 
be best grown. The farmer can raice all 
the food his flocks require. If poultrymen 
can make the raising of poultry a paying 
vocation, and have to buy everything re- 
quired to feed their flocks, then the farmer 
should certainly be equally, or more suc- 
cessful, for he has the advantage of rais- 
ing the feed for his flocks. Not only is 
this true, but on the farm the flocks can 
enjoy a health promoting range whereas 
few poultrymen’s flocks have a chance at 
anything more than a restricted run. It 
wilk pay any farmer to give his poultry 
business attention, and part of it will be 
to see that there are crops planted at sea- 
sonable times for the hens. Turning tur- 
nips and other roots into eggs, and the 
eggs into money, when there is no other 
farm product that #ill bring ready money 
is something worth the venture, truly.— 
American Fancier. 


OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Setting Strawberries in the Fall. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. _ 


1. What time this summer or fall should 
I set strawberry plants to get a crop next 
spring ? 

2. What varieties would you recommend 
for the best rotation from early to late? 

3. Would you adyise hill planting or 
narrow matted row? 

4. How far apart should the rows be? 

Any points you ean indicate for me will 
be thankfully received. 

These questions were sent me by one of 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower and 
as they touch a matter which is of inter- 
est to others I will give it an answer that 
will perhaps be of benefit to many. 

August and September are very good 
months in which to set strawberry plants 
for the next year’s fruiting, provided the 
plants are strong and the season favor- 
able. Where irrigation is feasible, the soil 
conditions are under control, and the fickle- 
ness of the rains cannot affect them. In 
the western regions this time of year is 
usually too droughty to admit of suecess- 
ful strawberry setting without irrigation, 
and spring is the only time for setting this 
fruit. It is claimed by some that later 
settings are equally as good, but I have 
found by experience that the roots must 
have time to get a good hold upon the soil 
before cold weather comes on, or they will 
not be im good condition the next spring. 
In many parts of the country they will 
heave out by the freezing and thawing if 
set late. 

Some growers practise this late fall set- 
ting with good success, and I have done 
it myself as late as’ November, in Vir- 
ginia, ‘but in almost every instance they 
mulch heavily as soon as the plants are 
in the ground. This is what I did, too. 
It keeps the ground moist, and best of all, 
it prevents the rapid changes of tempera- 
ture in the soil which cause the spewing 
out of the plants. One man in New Jer- 
sey claims that he can grow a bigger crop 
in this way by using very strong plants 
than by setting the spring before. 
I am inclined to disbelieve his claims in 
full. The handling of plants with so much 
dirt on the roots as he does and to do a 
sufficiently thorough job of mulching would 
cost heavily, even if the distance to move 
them was short. 


PREPARING THE SOIL. 


In preparing the ground for a late sum- 
mer or fall setting of strawberry plants it 
is just as necessary to have it well en- 
riched and deeply plowed as for spring 
setting. There is little danger of getting 
it too rich; unless it be in nitrogenous ma- 
nures. Well rotted stable manure should 
be liberally applied, and in addition, at 
least 500 pounds per acre of a mixture of 
one part of muriate of potash to two parts 
of acidulated phosphate rock. Double this 
quantity would be none too much. No time 
should be lost in getting this work done, 
and ‘after the plowing there should ‘be the 
most thorough harrowing and rolling to 
get the clods crushed and the soil in as 
fine a state as possible. An old sod of any 
kind, and especially one on which stock 
has been pastured, is very unsuitable for 
use as a strawberry patch until it has been 
cultivated for at least two years and three 
is better; for the eggs and young larva of 
the white grub are abundant in such so}, 
and live for that length of time in the 
larval stage. Nothing but cultivating some 
crop in which they do not breed, like pota- 
toes or corn, has been found an effectual 
remedy. ; 


LAYING OUT THE PATCH. 


Whether the patch be large or small, try 
to have the rows long enough and so ar- 
ranged as to be in shape to profitably cul- 
tivate it with a horse, except it be in a 
small village lot. Even then it may be 
more often done than is the case. Where 
the hoe and spade are depended upon en- 
tirely, the hill-culture style is, in most 
climates, the best. The plants should be 
set 2x2 feet apart. A horse can be used 
between such close rows in skillful hands. 
All runners must be clipped off as soon as 
seen. 

In general, the narrew matted row is 
considered the best. By this method the 
rows should be not closer than 3% feet 
apart and the plants about a foot apart 
for fall setting. If set early in Septem- 
ber they will send out runners, which 
should be trained along the row over a 
space not more than a foot wide, and 
helped to take root quickly by putting 
earth clods or stones on them at the de- 
sired places. No strawberry plant should 
be nearer another than six inches. The 
sooner they take root and the firmer their 
hold upon the soil, the more and the 
stronger will be their fruit buds. It is 
a certain thing that the fruit crop the next 
year depends entirely upon the buds that 
are formed the summer or fall before. 

I always use a garden line in laying out 
my rows. If the soil is well prepared and 
smooth there is no need of making rows 
with the plow. A line is a more accurate 
guide, anyhow. Sometimes I use one of 
my heavy fishing lines. 


SETTING THE PLANTS. 


If-it is possible to get strong, well-rooted 
plants from one’s own or a_ neighbor’s 
patch, use them in preference to any 
others for fall setting. There must be the 
least possible exposure or damage to the 
roots. I abways take up a good ball of 
arth with each plant, placing them in 
shallow boxes and carrying them thus 
from the old patch to the new.one. This 
prevents much of the earth from falling 
off, and if good care is used and the soil is 
moist the plants will barely’ show the 
change, 

If plants must be used that have no dirt 
on their roots, then use a spade in set- 
ting them. Clip off the extreme ends of 
the roots, leaving them three or four 
inches long and have them spread out fan- 
shape. Some use a garder trowel, but I 
like a spade better because a deep hole 
ean be made more easily with it. Thrust 
it straight down and lean it forward so as 
to leave room to drop in the roots. Be 
careful to have the crown of the plant just 
at the surface. Pull out the spade, being 
careful to leave the roots well spread and 
in a perpendicular position. -Push it down 
again just far enough sway from the plant 
to press the earth firmly to it with a dex- 
trous motion. It requires great care to 
have the plant deep enough and not too 
deep. If the crown is too high it will ex- 
pose the roots to the air, and if too deep 
the earth will smother the bud. 


AFTER-CARE. 


It pays to cultivate the newly-set straw- 
berry patch in the fall, although some may 
not believe it. Keép the soil perfectly 
loose until. growth is stopped by frost. 
Then mulch the space for a foot on either 
side of the row, at the least. To mulch 
the entire space between the rows will hold 
in more of the soil moisture during a dry 
winter and spring than to mulch a part 
of it., It will also keep the fruit clean. 
Care must be used to not. allow the plants 
to. be smothered the next spring when 
they stuart to grow. ‘This is a critical ,point, 
and when the removal of the thick mulch 





over the row is neglected too long serious 





FROM RHEUMATISM FOR OVER HALF & CENTURY— 


Unsolicited Testimonials and Sworn Affidavits Offered to Prove - 


NOW CURED. 


Every ‘Assertion—‘5 Drops” Scoras. Marvellous Triumphs ; 


. 


[TRADE MARK.} 


What |. M. Duke, Lemon, Miss., Has to Say About “5 Drops.”. 


SwANson RHEUMATIC CURE Co., CHICAGO: 


Breaks its Own Record. 


Dear Sirs—I will say.to you and 


the rest of the world that it has been many years sincé Ihave been able to do-a 
day’s work until this spring. I commenced taking “5 Drops” in December last, 


and I now feel like a new man. 
years old. 
June 20, 1898. 


I am now 60 odd years.old, and cured. 


I have had the Rheumatism ever since I was five ~ 


Yours gratefully, 
L. M. DUKE, Lemon, Miss, 


Cured by “5 Drops” After Physicians and All Medicines Fail, 


Swanson RHEUMATIC CURE Co.. Cuicago. Gentlemen—This is to certify 


that ‘‘5 Drops” cured my wife of a very severe case of Rheumatism. I had used * 


various liniments and patent medicines, and had the best physicians in West 


Texas on her case, all with no effect. 


She grew worse all the time, and got so she 
had to be turned in bed; had no use of herself, and one side, the arm, - 
leg, ete., looked as though it would never be restored. 


This looks 


pretty ‘‘thin,” but it is a fact, and if any one doubts it affidavit can be made 


as to its truth. 


Should any one wish to kaow about this God-sent remedy 


let them write me, enclosing self-addressed stamped envelope, and I will prove it. 


Greatfully, 


June 21, 1898, 


JOHN OLIVER, 
Huckabay, Texas. 


Cured of Gatarrh of Throat and Stomach. 


DEAR SIRS :—I take great pleasure in doing what Ican to recommend your great remedy 


“5 Drops”’ here. 


and Stomach, and was also suffering with Nervous Prostration. 
notdo me any good. They had done all they could for me. 
But thauks be to God and you for your “5 Drops.” 


years. 


It has done more for me than the doctors could. I had Catarrh of the Throat- 


The doctors said medicine would 
I had been under their care about two 
I can walk a half mile now. I could 


not walk ten yards before I began to take *5 Drops.” 
Enclosed find money for which piease send me one dozen bottles of “5 Drops,” as some of my 


neighbors ‘wish to try it also. 
July 12, 1898. 


Yours very truly, 


MRS. EMMA HERRING, 
Louisville, Ala, 


If you have not sufficient confidence after reading these letters, to send for three large boities 


for $2.50, which wili surely cure you, then send for a 
medicine to more than satisfy you of its wonderful cura- 


tive properties. Prepaid by mail or 
wonderful curative 
ermanent cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
ay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, .; 


“5 DROPS” 


Heart Weakness, Toothache, Earache, 


Numbness, Bronchitis, and kindred diseases. : 2 
is the name and dose. LARGE BOTTLE (300 doses), $1.00, | 
thfee bottles, @2.50. Sold only 


OPS” 


by us and our agents. 


prepaid by mail or express; 
Agents appointed in new territorv. 


$1.00 bottle, which contains enough 


ex press. -- This 
ives almost instant relief and is a 
yspepsia, Backache, Asthma, 


Croup, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








damage always results. I always put the 
mulch very light over the plants and very 
heavy just beside them. This makes 
spring work in thinning the mulch unnec- 
essary,-and I find the protection fully good 
enough, if there is no lack of it near the 
plants. It does no harm to cover the row 
under a deep mulch, if it is taken off in 
time the next spring. 


COVERING WITH ICE. 


A new idea is, to retard the crop by a 
eoat of ice cakes, thus causing the ber- 
ries to ripen after all others are gone. In 
the northern regions, where there is no 
possibility of some other section being able 
to produce and ship later strawberries to 
market, this plan would doubtless prove 
profitable in'a commercia) way. For fam- 
ily use it would certainly pay in extending 
the strawberry season in the latitude of 
New York as late as August. <A small 
pertion of the patch might be iced, espe- 
cially a row or two of Gandy or some 
other late kind, making them still later: 
I have never done this work, nor have I 
seen it done, but I know that it has proved 
a success. 

Where ice may be cheaply procured it is 
no great task to cover a small patch. 
Muleh heavily on top of the ice to prevent 
its melting as long as possible. It will 
moisten the ground and be a benefit in this 
way also. The late blooming would make 
sure that spring frosts would not cut off 
the crop. Try this plan on a small patch. 
I mean to do it next winter myself. 





The Hennery, 


It is claimed that ten geese require as 
much pasture as a cow, and 200 hens will 
consume or destroy the grass on an acre 
of ground. 

A person ought to be able to raise from 
eight to a dozen head of young stock for 
every hen turkey he owns—providing, of 
course, he does not keep more than he 
ean successfully handle. -A person ean 
safely figure on one dollar a head for early 
hatehed Bronze turkeys at Thanksgiving. 

The Red Caps do not seem to hold their 
own against the Mediterraneans. They 
are good layers of a rather small and ill- 
shapen egg, but are no better than the 
Leghorns. For the table they are inferior. 
They are losing ground because they do 
not excel in any desirable quality, and 
are lacking in many ways. So far as 
plumage is concerned they are attractive. 

The claim is made by some poultrymen 
that young pullets’ eggs are usually infer- 
tile. Our experience has led us to the 
opposite conclusion. We have not found 
the trouble in the lack of fertility, but in 
the weakness of the young chick. Such 
eggs in an incubator are little better than 
none at all. The hen may manage to save 
some of them, but we do not care to take 
the chances of raising by hand. 

The turkeys for breeding should be se- 
lected early so as to have the flock made 
up before the market gets the best ones. 
Do not discard good hens for younger ones, 
unless the hens are not thrifty. It is in 
securing the male that the best judgment 
is required. It must in no way be related 
to the hens, and should not be over two 
years old. In order to avoid in-breeding, 
it would be an advantage to use a White 
Holland gobbler one year and a Bronze 
gobbler the next. One gobbler is  sufli- 
cient for a dozen hens, and should be sold 
as soon as the young ones are well under 
growth. . 

Roup is the same disease as diphtheria 
in human beings. Indeed it may be seri- 
ously questioned if the human diphtheria 
is not sometimes communicated to persons 
by the eggs of diseased fowls, for it may 
be clearly understood that the eggs of a 
diseased hen are diseased in the same way 
as the hen herself. Chicken cholera is 
the disease known as anthrax and the 
same as that affecting swine. In fact the 
habits of swine and poultry are so much 
alike in general that they are very rea- 
sonably subject to similar diseases and to 
this especially. The comb and wattles 
turn black, whence the name anthrax, 
which means coal. 
this causes those membranes through 
which there is a large flow of blood near 
the surface to appear the same color. The 
liver is badly disordered in this disease 
and the gall is largely discharged through 
the bowels giving the discharges a green 
and yellow color.—Field and Farm. 





BUGGIES DOWN TO $16.50. 


By co-operation the cost of building open 
buggies has been reduced to $16.50; top bug- 
gies, $22.75; top phaetons, $37.50; top sur- 
reys, $43.75, and all other vehicles at pro- 
portionately low prices. 

All of. our, readers can get the benefit of 
these low prices by cutting this notice out 
and mailing to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, who will send them free by mail a 
complete. catalogue of all kinds of buggies, 
carriages, wagons, harness, etc., etc. 





Pick fruit for market as soon as it is 
mature. Soft, ripe fruit cannot be han- 
died so it will reach consumers in good 
condition and buyers do not want. it. 


The blood is black and 





Berries in Parchment Paper. 


A new method of preparing berries. for 
shipment to market is to place them as 
soon as picked where they wil become. 
cool and then wrap each box. in. parchment 


paper so that°it will -be ‘almost air tight; ~~ 
The berries are. said to-.retain their: fresh-* 


ness and attractive appearance much bet- 
ter when treated in this way than when 
exposed to the air. Sheets of parchment 


paper 12x18. inches’ are used ‘for-quar€* ~ 


boxes.-—Ex: 





FARM WAGON FOR ONLY $19.95. 

In order to introduce. their’ Low Metal - 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the- Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy agon, 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon 
is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 
30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire. 


This wagon is made of best: material 
throughout, and really costs but. a triffe more 
than a: set of new wheels and fully guaran-. 
teed for one year... Catalogue «giving a full” 
description will; be. mailed “upon: application 
by the Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Ill., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices, made any size and width of tire, 
to fit any axle. ? 


A Handsome Offer. 


With the opening of the fall season the 
American Woolen Mills Co., of Chicago,-has 
launched out with a new and original plan 
for securing a good class of agents te act as 
its representatives in the tailor-for-the-trade 
department. The offer is certainly liberal, 
will unquestionably interest thousands of en- 
ergetic young men who are anxious to start 
in business, but have not the capital or ex- 
perience to enter the general mercantile field. 
This firm’s advertisement on another page 
shows how easy it is to start in: business with 
neither capital or experience. It is inter- 
esting. - 





Do not let potatoes lie in the ground un- 
dug after they are ripe. The chances of 
loss from mice, pocket gophers and rot 
are greater than most people can afford, 
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:Don’tget 
into a rut 53 


liable to fall into is- that of growing $ 
wheat, corn and oats the’ same as ake 
4 
} 


» 
» 
»> 
» 


neighbors, when they might make 
much more money by growing orchards ‘ 
of pear, plum, cherry and quince, or by $ 
planting an acre or two to strawberries, g 
raspberries, blackberries, currants and S 
gooseberries. There are thousands of 2 
rural towns which are poorly supplied © 
with small fruits. You should be able ° 
> 








to supply a locality, including at least 
all that within a radius of ten miles in 
every direction from your place. Green’s ; 
fruit farm supplies everything ‘within ¢ 
twenty miles, except Rochester, which ; 
4 it carefully avoids ; the villages and open 
countries being a far better market than © 
any city. 3 

Another, rut is that of buying of high © 
priced agents when you.¢an buy plants, « 
trees and vines at lower prices “by deal- 
ing direct with the producer. Green’s < 
Nursery Company is one of those which 
sells its trees, plants and; vines directly < 
to the planter-at a much .lower price:< 
than they can be purchased of cther < 
nurseries. he 
@ Another rut.is. embraced. in the idea < 
< 





4 that any farmer or. fruit- grower can get, 


OAS 
a a a a a a a 


g along with the best’ success without § 
3 taking a paper devoted..to his interests. ¢ 


YY 


It is a fact that there are many farmers ¢ 
> and fruit growers who take.no farm or 
Horticultural paper. GREEN’s Fruit ¢ 
GrowER,. having about 50,000 sub-°¢ 
@ scribers and 200,000 readers, is read by § 
more rural people than any other paper < 
of its class in the world. . We desire to , 
reach those who need. this paper but < 
have not yet subscribed, Will’you who 
read these lines kindly loan Green's 
© Fruit Grower to your neighbors and ¢ 
ask them to subscribe. Q 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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-Green’s Fruit Grower 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Household, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 
J. CLINTON PEET, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
| Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 





HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mall, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 


_ Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
office of the American Express Co., United States 

ress Co., “ells, Fargo Express Co., Pacific 
\ North Pacitic, An order for not more than 
‘$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may send it 
‘at our risk. 

Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 
the post-offices of ali large towns, and will cost 
only five cents. You may send money by post 
Office money order at our risk. 

Registered Letter.— All postmasters must regis 
ter your letter if youask them and if such a letter 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may send 
money by registered ietter at our risk. 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago Banks made payable to the order of 
GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our risk 

We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 
mentioned above. 

Postage Stemps will be received the sat as 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar, and inany 

amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the. pub- 
lisher must be notitied by letter or postal card 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrear- 

ges should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents a copy. 

turning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should write new 
address plainly and also forward the printed ad- 
dress cut from the last paper received. We will 

-not be responsible for papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. dace 

Missing Numbers.—Jt occasionally happens tha 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not re- 
ceive any number when due, write us a postal 
card, and we will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate of the missing number, 3 

Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is. the intention .of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
mit none bnt reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year by refusin 
business from parties whose reliability migh' 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
fertlinansate in this paper are from reliable 
parties but if subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive, 





Entered at Rechester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y., SEPT., 1898. 








The circulation of GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 
ts larger than any other horticultural 
paper publishedin America. 


EDITORIAL. 














The Enlargement of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, 





' Would you like to have this paper en- 
larged by the addition of two more pages? 
If our readers will encourage us a little 
we propose to thus enlarge Green’s Fruit 
Grower. In order to accomplish this re- 
sult you will have to do a little yourself, 
you who read these lines. First, if you 
have not paid your subscription for the 
present year you will pay up now promptly; 
second, you will speak a kind word for 
this paper to your neighbor; third, you will 
renew promptly when your subscription ex- 


If our readers will comply with our re- 
quest, as above set forth, thus aiding us 
in our work, we will reward them by en- 
larging our paper and increasing its use- 
fulness. What do you say, yeader? Will 
you do it? : 





Dangers in Beef Tea. 


os 


Many facts supposed for centuries to be 
well founded are at the present date ‘being 
overturned, Among the latest is the fact 
that beef tea is not nutritious and is in 
ulmost every instance poisonous. Since 
beef tea has been a favorite diet with in- 
valids and those convalescent it is prob- 
able that beef tea has been the cause of the 
enlargement of many rural and city ceme- 
teries. 

Scientific men now tell us that the nutri- 
tious portions of beef, or other meat are 
not soluble. They also tell us that when 
the animal is slaughtered disintegration 
immediately sets in, poisonous matter be- 
ing evolved. In cooking beef or other meat 
the poisonous portion escapes in the juices, 
thus in beef tea not the nutritious portion, 
but the objectionable portion is secured. 
Thus all extracts of beef which are placed 
upon the markets as the proper diet for in- 
valids are unsafe for even well persons. 

The idea that all meat contains objection- 
able material is not new. When any ani- 
mal becomes tired, the system is to a 
greater or less degree poisoned, the cells 
destroyed by muscular action not having 
been expelled from the system through the 
blood. It has also been known that there 
are few animals perfectly healthy when 
slaughtered, all possessing a greater or less 
degree of health. 





Undermined. 





A battle-ship in the Spanish harbor was 
in a. moment utterly destroyed bya mine 
sunk in the water beneath the hull. The 
writer.saw in Brussels, Belgium, a large 
opera house which had been blown up by 
the mine of an anarchist. Mines are 
dreaded objects. No oné likes to walk or 
to sleep over a mine: * Sometimes tunnels 
aré dug “under the palaces “of ‘kings, \in 
which is. stored gunpowder, which is ex- 
pleded to the discomfiture of the king. 

Generally. speaking plain, ordinary people 
like you, and -I are in -no~@anzér of being 
blown up by mines, ahd yet there are a 
great many people in, this world who. live 
in great fear of being undermined, There 
have been people in my-employ who seemed 
to be constantly suspecting that some per- 
son was undermining them. If these good 
people were criticised about their work a 
horrible suspicion would take possession of 
them that some interested person was 
seeking to underm them, or in other 
words to prejudice the employer or super- 
intendent against them, It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that such suspicions are in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
a thousand entirely without. foundation, 
but consider ‘the unpleasant- condition of 
mind of any man who is. continually sus- 
pecting . that \ somebody. is. undermining 
him. My advice to such people is to get 
rid of such erroneous ideas. 

If I were empleyed to work for another 
my aim would be to make myself as use- 
ful as possible to my employer, I should 
rely upon holding my position entirely upon 
my efficiency in working for my employer's 
advancement. I should expect that my 
employer should know whether or not I 
was of service to him. If I was.of service 
to my employer I should feel assured that 
it would be exceedingly difficult for any 
person to undermine me, or lessen the es- 
teem in which I was held by my employer. 


some person has undermined them, She 
probabilities are entirely otherse. If 
they are discharged, in most cases, the rea- 
son is that there is no work for them, or 
that other people have been found whose 
services are more desirable for one reason 
or another, 


. 





The Grape Cure. 





A reader asks for information in regard 
to the grape cure, I have had no personal 
experience with this cure further than that 
I am very fond of grapes, and eat them 
freely and consider them wholesome. The 
Czar of Russia, father of the present ruler, 
practiced the grape cure. There are many 
people in Europe who practice eating 
grapes as a remedy for disease, but I am 
not informed as to the particulars of this 
cure, So far as I-am.informed the patients 
live on grapes without any other: food. 
Since grapes are not hearty food no per- 
son:could labor at hard work and eat only 
grapes. . But if one rested continually he 
might Jive for some time on grapes alone, 
It would probably be safe to recommend 
any person to diet for a few days, eating 
only grapes, providing the. grapes were of 
good quality and fully ripe. Nevertheless 
I should advise invalids to consult a phy- 
sician before experimenting extensively 
with the grape cure. I am sorry I can- 
not give further information. 

Sinee writing the above I have seen 
Mark Twain’s article on the Starvation 
cure, in Cosmopolitan magazine. He tells 
how people who have no appetite are cured 
by simply starving for a few days. Peo- 
ple who could not endure ordinary ocean 
fare, when: shipwrecked, ate with relish 
old boots, etc. The grape cure is perhaps 
something similar, If one ate nothing 
but grapes, mostly composed of water, they 
would give their stomachs a rest, and their 
appetites would be improved. The Czar of 
the Russians adopted the grape cure with 
benefit. / 





To Cur Subscribers. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has over 50,000 
subseribers who are scattered over the va- 
rious villages, towns and cities of this en- 
tire continent. 

Fifty thousand people is a large family 
to look after. Nearly all of these good 
people have paid up their subscription to 
date, but there are a few who are delin- 
quent and this note is intended for those 
delinquent subscribers. Will you favor us 
by sending in your subscription at once. The 
amount of money we ask from each of you 
is small, but a thousand of them amounts 
to considerable. You can make us happy, 
contented and prosperous by very little ef- 
fort. Will you kindly write us a few lines, 
attending to this matter of dues before you 
lay down this paper which you are now 
reading? 

Thanking you in advance for the fayor 
that you will thus confer upon us, I remain, 
Yours truly, 

CHAS. A. GREEN, 





Raspberries In 1898. 





At the date of ripening of raspberries at 
Green’s Fruit farm we are suffering from 
a protracted drouth, consequently fruits of 
all kinds have suffered severely. 

iNemaha has sustained its reputation as 
a large, productive and handsome variety, 
much more hardy than Gregg. 

Gregg is bearing a good crop of fruit 
considering the fact that it was slightly 
winter-killed the past winter. 

Kansas is, after several years’ fruiting 
with us, proved to be the best of all black 
raspberries. It is of the largest size, of fine 
quality and exceedingly productive. 
Palmer does not sustain its early repu- 
tation. It is an early black raspberry, sus- 
ceptible to anthracnose. 

Conrath, one of the new candidates, en- 
dures the drouth well, the fruit being fully 
as large as last season when there was no 
drouth. The fruit is large, and the bush 
a good grower, 

Ohio, the old favorite for an evaporating 
berry, will have to give way to cthers, since 
it is too small. 

Shaffer has long been a favorite with us, 
but this season has not stood the drouth 
so well as darker varieties. 

Loudon red raspberry has stood the 
drouth well where it has received good cul- 
tivation. Fruit large, firm and fine qual- 
ity; plant very hardy. 

Cuthbert and Miller are giving fair re- 
sults where good cultivation has been given, 
but nowhere elise. The price for both black 
and red raspberries is nearly double what 
it was last year owing to the scarcity 
caused by the drouth. 





What All Men Should Do. 





Since life is uncertain, every man or 
every woman who owns property should 
leave affairs in such shape that in case of 
death the remaining friends or relatives 
would know where to find the preperty, 
what the property consists of, what the en- 
ecumbrances are on the property, who owns 
the encumbrances; also a list of debts, 
whether in accounts or notes given, also 
the list of money due you from others with 
full names and addresses of the parties. 
Every person owning property should 
also give instructions or advice as to what 
should be done in case of their death, stat- 
ing what lawyer, or other person, should 
be counseled with in regard to proper steps 
to be taken. 

All these important papers should be 
placed in one strong envelope and marked 
plainly on the outside regarding what the 
contents are and stored in a safe place, 
known to other members of the family, who 
should he farailiar with the contents. 
There are many cases on record where 
people of wealth have died leaving no list 
specifying of what their property consisted, 
rendering it difficult for the executor to 
complete his work. This is all wrong. One 
should live with the expectation of a long 
life, and also considering the possibility of 
a sudden death. Every person having 
property should make a will, and the will 
in connection with other important papers 
should be looked over annually to see if 
changes are necessary. Wills must be 
made in proper form, and signed by two, 
or more witnesses. 

It should be the aim of every person to 
keep business affairs in concise shape, so 
that in case of death the estate could be 
settled without incurring loss. If a man 
dies leaving ‘property heavily encumbered, 
and with debts owing on all sides, his 
estate will amount to but little when closed 
up by his executor, although it might have 
amounted to considerable if the owner had 
continued to live to manage the affairs him- 
self. The mistake most business men make 
is in becoming involved in debt beyond all 
reason. As people grow older their aim 
should be to pay off their debts, lessen their 
liabilities along all lines, and get their af- 
fairs in condition to be easily closed up by 
the executor after the death of the owner. 
This is a wise proceeding for many rea- 
sons which will appear to the reader. As 
we grow older we should become more free 
from cares and anxieties. I have in mind 
a gray-haired man who was planning to 
buy a tract of real estate, building lots, 
etc., which would require many years to 
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plans as though you were to live to be 
a hundred years old. At your age you 
should not invest in affairs which require 
many years to develop. You should invest 
in something which can easily be turned 
into cash, and which you have some assur- 
ance will develop in a reasonable space of 
time.” 

My friend saw the force of this argu- 
ment, and very wisely acted upon the sug- 
gestion. It is easy to get an estate tangled 
up with debts and complications. A wise 
man as he increases in age should ayoid 
such complications. 








Is it Desirable to set Strawberry 
Plants Three Feet Apart Each 
Way? 





In reply I will say that in some instances 
it is desirable thus to plant strawberries. 
It must be remembered that strawberries 
are often grown more for the increase of 
plants than for the fruit. Where a large 
number of plants are desired strawberries 
should be planted in rows 3% to 4 feet 
apart, the plants being 12 to 18 inches 
apart in the row. But where fruit is the 
main object, I should plant a field of 
strawberries three feet apart each way, 
planning to cultivate both ways the same 
as for corn, providing I could arrange for 
a piece of land nearly square. The reader 
can see that it would not be policy to plant 
a long, narrow strip of land three feet 
apart, since to cross cultivate would make 
so many short turns of the horse and cul- 
tivator, 

The benefits secured by. planting a piece 
of land nearly square to strawberry plants 
three feet apart ¢ach way. is, first, it will 
require only 4,840 plants, whereas, it 
would require nearly twice as many plants 
to set them more closely along the row. 
Second. You will save a large amount of 
labor in being able to do most of the cul- 
tivating with horse and cultivator. A man 
could hoe nearly twice as many acres of 
plants set in hills three feet apart as he 
could in rows i2 to 18 inches apart, since 
more of the ground would be cultivated 
with horse and cultivator where set three 
feet apart each way. ‘Third. Since the 
young plants would have more room to 
spread in any direction when planted three 
feet apart, the young plants would not be 
matted so closely together, and a better 
crop of large, fine berries would be secured. 


It should be remembered, however, if the 

early plants formed upon these set in hills 
are drawn by the cultivator into a narrow 
space at one side of the hills, the plants 
will take root there in one dense mass, 
which would be objectionable, therefore if 
cultivation is desired to be continued with 
a horse until September or October first, 
the early runners should be removed with 
a knife. Then stop cultivation with the 
horse altogether, and allow the plants to 
spread in every direction and take root. By 
this method you have a field of matted hill 
instead of a field of matted rows, and 
there will be a vacant space on all sides 
for the plants to enjoy plenty of room for 
maturing their heavy crops. 
Fourth. In case some of the plants per- 
ish after planting, or are destroyed by the 
white grub, it will not take long to re- 
place such missing plants, directly in the 
3ill where they belong, at almost any time 
during the summer, by digging up with.the 
spade a plant or two from the parent row, 
and planting it with the earth left on. Or 
this replacing of plants can be made with 
potted plants in September, which is the 
best plan. 





Porter’s Woods. 





When I was a boy on the farm there 
near and far. No farm was thought to be 
complete without from ten to twenty acres 
of timber land, to furnish fuel for stoves 
(there being no coal), and to furnish tim- 
ber for building houses and fences. Farm- 
ers then thought that this timber land 
would ultimately become the most valuable 
portion of their farms, and their theory 
was rational, but they knew nothing of the 
vast storehouses of coal which were to be 
opened Jater, and which caused firewood 
later to be of but slight value. 


The nearby woodlands were attractive 
resorts for us children. In the spring we 
made sugar from the maple trees; in sum- 
mer played in the shades of the great 
trees, or hunted among them for the squir- 
rel, pigeon and coon. In the fall we gath- 
ered the nuts which were in abundance. 
Thus I came to know almost every tree, 
every.knoll, and every berry patch through- 
out this nearby timber tract. At a dis- 
tance there was another tract known as 
Porter’s Woods. This was a large tract 
of timber at the farther side of which was 
a swamp, which had never been fully ex- 
plored by us little fellows. Our imagina- 
tion pictured all kinds of queer animals and 
strange things ‘which were possible in the 
dark recesses of this mysterious place. 
Strange enough, there was the remnant 
of a house on the border of Porter’s Woods 
far away from any highway. While this 
old house was in ruins, there were stand- 
ing about the spot several apple trees, 
which bore profusely every year. 

In September when the winter wheat 
was sown broadcast, thousands of wild 
pigeons would gather near Porter’s Woods 
to pick up the wheat which was sown 
broadcast in those days. Porter’s Woods 
was famous for squirrels and other kinds 
of game. 

I simply refer to this timber tract to 
call attention to the impression which 
woodlands make upon the young. I can 
never forget my ramblings in these 
woodlands, which surrounded the old home- 
stead. Trees are companions, He who 
spends much time in the forest learns to 
love trees; they seem to have a message 
for him; he communes with them; he loves 
to sleep where he can be lulled to rest by 
the sound of the winds sweeping through 
their boughs, and where he can see their 
tall forms swaying to and fro. What a 
pity that the beautiful forests should be 
disappearing from our country. Other na- 
tions are taking pains to preserve the for- 
ests not only, but to plant new timber land 
and in every way to encourage the pros- 
perity of the woodlands. 





Judge Not. 





, The great Teacher of Galilee condemned 
intemperance once while he may have con- 
demned unwise judgment twenty times. 
“Judge not that ye be not judged,” he said. 
While there may be one person in ten 
thousand who indulges in alcoholic drinks 
to excess, every one of ten thousand judges 
his fellow beings unwisely and harshly. The 
great Teacher taught from this ianiieiat. 
We judge our children, our wives, hus- 
bands, neighbors and friends harshly. We 
are taught not to do this by the Scriptures, 
by preaching, by the Sabbath school and in 
other ways, and still we continue to judge, 
The position of a judge is a trying one, 
even in the courts, where both sides are 
heard, and each witness is put under oath, 
swearing by all that is holy that what he 
says is the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. But you and I, and all 
others set ourselves up as judges, after 
hearing only one prejudicial side of the 
story, and often without hearing either 
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How much injury, how much injustice, 
how much suffering is caused in this world 
by this unwise judgment of one human be- 
ing against his fellows. 

here are few people who are qualified 
to be judges. A good judge must’ be by 
nature a wise man, one who is not bent one 
way or the other, nor prejudiced, but is 
willing to hear the evidence and give his 
decision on the evidence and on nothing 
else. Not one person in ten thousand is 
qualified to be a judge, and yet we all seat 
ourselves as judges of humanity at large. 

A judge must have charity. -He must 
take into consideration all the circum- 
stances connected with every case brought 
to his attention, but you and I, and others, 
often have. very little charity in judging 
other people. We do not consider that 
some people inherit from their parents 
many disagreeable traits of character. 
Some are born thieves, others are born 
drunkards, others are born with a nag- 
ging disposition, others are born tattlers, 
liars, tale-bearers, ‘These unfortunate peo- 
ple may strive much harder than we do to 
be good citizens, and yet meet with but 
moderate success. 

If we are to be judges self-elected, let us 
be wise and charitable judges. Let us-get 
the evidence direct from both sides before 
rendering a decision. 


a 
Spireea Van Houtei. 





If further testimony is needed to insure 
the planting of this shrub in every garden 
its behavior this year should be recorded, 
for hereabouts it kas been a wonder. Four 
plants, catalogued as “8 feet” and set out 
in the spring of 31896, were so wreathed 
with bloom as to nearly hide the foliage, 
and others noted fiowered quite as pro- 
fusely. 

Jn an old garden filled with a greater 
and better variety of plants than the aver- 
age garden this spiraea was particularly 
noticeable for its !ack of pruning. Old 
wood that should have been cut out years 
ago, not only teiled from lack of vitality 
to bloom well, but obstructed the egress 
of light and air that would have perfected 
the struggling younger growth that should 
have been in its prime, so that no part of 
the shrub was eble to do well, ret both 
old and new wood “did what they could’ 
to make the world flowery and prove the 
excellent intentions of this shrub of the 
people. 

If only one shrub is grown Spiraea Van 
Houtei is a safe selection; and if a shrub- 
bery plantation is to be made Spiraea Van 
Houtei may well head the list.—Garden- 
ing. 





Mr. S. D. Willard’s Orchards. 





Mrs. W. W. Stevens, before the Indiana 
Horticultural convention, described her 
visit to the home of Mr. S. D. Willard, of 
‘Geneva, N. Y., and spoke of his Kieffer 
pear orchard. The trees are kept very 
small and are headed in at about three 
feet. Each year’s growth is cut back to 
two inches. The entire crop can thus be 
gathered from the ground. Only the best 
fruit is raised. After the pears have set 
the crop is thinned so as to produce speci- 
mens of large size and fine quality, These 
small trees have several advantages. They 
are not affected by winds, the fruit is easily 
gathered, and more trees can be grown on 
a certain amount of space. 

The trees live long and are very profit- 
able. In one orchard they are 16x16 feet, 
while in another they are 8x16 feet, and 
the results are entirely satisfactory. The 
ground is cultivated shallow and highly 
fed. No barnyard manure is allowed, as 
Mr. Willard thinks it is conducive to fun- 
gous diseases. Of Japan plums, Mr. Wil- 
lard thinks Burbank can hardly be im- 
proved upon. The trees are headed low 
and are kept narrow from side to side. 
Black Diamond plum is a good bearer and 
considered a desirable variety. 

In addition to pears and plums, Mr. Wil- 
lard grows large quantities of apples, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, currants, grapes, etc. His 
orchard is kept in the finest possible con- 
dition. Every bit of space is utilized. The 
ground is highly fertilized. Contrary to 
the belief of many, this kind of manage- 
ment pays. Along one side of the orchard 
was a row of sunflowers which Mr. Wil- 
lard explained was to furnish food for the 
fowls, which were raised in connection with 
fruit, for, he stated, insect pests are likely 
to be less troublesome where there are 
chickens. The poultry also pays a profit 
in the production of eggs. 

Mr. Willard sells direct to the consumer 
in original packages. He puts up two 
grades of fruit. No. 1 and No. 2. Poor 
grades are sold to canners or are put upon 
the market upon merit and without brand. 
Nothing but the best is packed. 

Orchards and small fruits are cultivated 
perfectly clean. ‘The ground is kept level 
and well stirred. Of commercial fertiliz- 
ers, hardwood ushes are considered best, 
but are usually so scarce that other kinds 
have to be substituted. Mr. Willard’s 
practice briefly stated is: Plant carefully, 
prune severely, and feed liberally. In the 
discussion following this paper the merits 
of the Kieffer pear were pretty thoroughly 
discussed. Unless properly handled, it is 
not at ali satisfactory, being hard, gritty, 
and almost tasteless. About the first of 
October gather from the trees, place in a 
cool, dafk room, and allow to ripen three 
or four weeks, covering with old carpet or 
some similar material. With such treat- 
ment this pear sells readily and is very sat- 
isfactory. It was the sense of the con- 
vention that Kieffer pears could profitably 
be planted in Indiana. At. least they are 
very remunerative at present. So many 
have been set during recent years that 
there is a possible danger of overproduc- 
tion.—Allegan Gazette. 





There is no way to waste time like hur- 
rying. Work should be done with due 
celerity; the man who starts into a day’s 
work in a hurry and gets Gone as much as 
possible will be tired out before noon and 
will not accomplish as much as he who 
begins at a more moderate gait and keeps 
it up until time to quit at night. Také a 
good rest at noon and a nap if you can. 
You will do more work and do it ‘with 
more ease than you would to begin as soon 
as done eating, A restful noon spell in- 
vigorates the body for fge hot afternoon. 





Mayor MeMurray.—While it is true that 
the cities demand a certain amount of 
brains and vital force from the country to 
supply the wear and energy caused by the 
rush and excitement incident to city busi- 
ness life, there is no demand and no legiti- 
mate place in the cities for the large num- 
bers who have left the country. The pres- 
ent congested condition of the wage earning 
population of the cities, from the salaried 
clerk to the day laborer, and the extreme 
poverty of large numbers is positive evi- 
dence that the great movement to the cities 
is uncalled for, that nine times out of ten it 
is unwise for the individual and a detri- 
ment to the best interests of the country 
at large. 


The best peaches have made from $2 to 
$3 per dozen fruits in London of late. A 
few choice haye sold at $3.75 a dozen or, 
say, 30 cents each. Nectarines sold two 
weeks ago at from $3 to $3.75 a dozen 
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had to reform the world to do it. 
successful nurseryman, merchant or manu- 
facturer must give employment to many 
around him, and ‘to a ¢ertain extent pro- 
vide for the wants of his employees and 











‘Hiring vs. Borrowing Farming 
Implements. 





Editor Rural World: A great many 
farmers think that it is unjust for a neigh- 
bor to ask pay for the use of such imple- 
ments as grain drills, corn planters, mow- 
ing machines, etc. Why shouldn’t it be 
tight? This spring I bought a corn planter, 
paying ‘for it $37. Now, has a neighbor 
any more right to ask for the loan of that 
planter for nothing, than to ask for loan 
of its value in money, without interest? 
Would it pay me to loan it? I think not, 
I intend to charge 5c. per acre for drilling, 
and 10c. per acre for checking, which will 
amount to $2 for drilling 40 acres or $4 for 
checking. Allowing my planter to plant 
80 acres, besides my own, I would realize 
$4 or $8 for the use of it. Is there any- 
thing unjust in- making such charges?— 
B. AL C. 

We think it perfectly right to charge for 
the use of farm machinery. This will not 
prevent neighborly acts of kindness, such 
as lending a machine or tool to help a 
neighbor out of a tight place, which may 
have resulted from accident or unavoidable 
circumstances. But the habit some have 
of depending on neighbors for tools is bad. | 





Fruning the Peach Tree. 





The popular xotion in reference to prun- 
ing peach trees is to cut off or shorten the 
last season’s growth each year; practically 
this plan requires great labor without se- 
curing the best results. Peach trees that 
have been planted three or four years, and 
have made a fair growth, have a few lead- 
ing branches, more vigorous than the small- 
er ones, and extending furthest from the 
trunk. These leading prancbes should be 
cut back enough to include those of an 
inch, tmaore or less, in diameter, and as 
these branches have receired a stronger 
flow of sap, the smaller ones s7e compara- 
tively weak; put this manner of pruning 
will check the flow of sap to the main 
branches, now shortened in, and give in- 
ereased vigor and strength to the smaller 
ones, and at the same time serve to give 
a better and more uniform shape to the 
top. 

This sort of pruning will not be required 
annually, but its benefits will be greatest 
if done at once after the trees have borne 
a crop of fruit, as it tends greatly to re- 
store the vigor of the trees which have 
become somewhat exhausted by the crop, 
This pruning is best done late in winter 
or early in spring before growth begins, 

Peach trees should be liberally fertilized, 
and probably nothing can be used for this 
purpose better than ground bones and pot- 
ash, about equal quantity of each, the lat- 
ter most conveniently in the form of mu- 
riate of potash.—Country Gentleman. 





Strawberry Season of 1898. 





Editor of the American Cultivator: 

This has been the most favorable season 
for strawberries of recent years in this lo- 
cality, but, since the season opened very 
early, there were grave xpprehensions of 
jate spring frosts which often destroy the 
crop. The season was cool and moist up 
to June 1, when moderate dry weather oc- 
curred; later, opportune showers fell. There 
was no blight or rust upon the foliage, no 
knotty fruit, everything seemed to work 
in favor of a large crop of exceedingly large 
strawberries, 
I am a strawberry enthusiast, seeing 
very much to admire in this marvelous 
fruit, I cannot remember any season when 
I have been more filled. with enthusiasm 
than at present. We-are fruiting a large 


berries as well as the best of the older va- 
rieties. This season every variety bore a 
good crop, which is something remarkable, 
since often there are. several varieties 
which fall off for one reason or another, 
when one is testing a large number of 
varieties. 

In going over the plantation having the 
different varieties, each presenting a dis- 
play of fruit which was simply astonish- 
ing, the question arose, how. are we to de- 
cide which is the most valuable. This is 
one of the most difficult questions imag- 
inable, owing to the fact that a variety 
which does best this year possibly. may 
not do the best next year. Further than 
this, in deciding you should consider the 
number of pickings which each kind will 
give and how long the large berries hold 
out. Some varieties will give far more 
pickings than others; some varieties will 
give one or two pickings of large fruit, the 
rest being small. 

The price of the first strawberries at 
Rochester was 12 cents a quart. Later, 
owing to the enormous yield and the 
large plantations about Rochester, the 
price paid to the growers by the retail 
grocers was reduced to four cents for 
pretty good berries; do not doubt that in- 
ferior berries were sold at the market for 
even less than this, yet strawberry growers 
here are well satisfied with their profits, 
which have been considerable.—Charles A. 
Green, Rochester, N. Y. 





Personal Ambition. 





“As he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as 
he was valiant, I honor him, but as he was 
ambitious I slew him,” said Brutus, as he 
gazed upon the corpse of the murdered 
Caesar. 

Many a man, from the days of Caesar 
down to the present time, has suffered from 
the abuse of his enemies, and the treachery 
of pretended friends, because charged with 
this “grievous crime.” Perhaps xot one 
who has achieved much of success in ary 
way has escaped the charge. 

The man who has no ambition is usuaily 
a failure in the world. He may be a good 
citizen and a pleasant neighbor, but his rec- 
ord at the end must be like that of the pa- 
triarchs of old, of whom we only know that 
they lived many years and begot sons and 
daughters. 

It has been said that some men gain 
credit for being religious, because they do 
not enjoy the pleasures of this world, when, 
in fact, they are only dyspeptic. ‘So some 
men are credited with being good natured 
and without personal ambition when they 
are only Jazy. They are contented with 
their station in life, because it would re- 
quire exertion to seek te better themselves. 
They acquiesce in existing conditions be- 
cause it is easier to do so than to try to 
change them. Reform and revolution have 
no charms for them, if they can sit quietly 
in the security of their own firesides. They 
have no angles or corners to annoy others, 
but are so globular that they float onthe 
wave or roll upon the beach without creat- 
ing a ripple upon one or a scar upon the 
other. If they priyed honestly, it would be 
like the selfish prayer of one of the olden 
times, who cried, “God bless me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife, us four 
and no more.” They, are so utterly pas- 
sive that they make no enemies and they 
deserve no friends. 

The man of energy and action, however, 
is not contented with his circumstances or 
his surroundings, He would raise himself 
above them, and conquer them, though he 
The 








see, or hear from others incidentally. 
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fruits. 


their families. If he enriches himself he 





adds to the wealth of the world by enrich- 
ing the community in which he lives. 

The men who laid lines of telegraphic 
eable across the ‘beds of the ocean, or 
stretched their wires across the land from 
sea to sea, or built railways across the con- 
tinent, have been as truly patriotic in their 
services to the country as the most pro- 
found statesman that ever advised a na- 
tion or decided its policy. They not only 
provided employment for many thousands, 
but they opened up to the world new 
sources of supplies of food and clothing 
for all mankind, without which gold would 
be but as worthless dross. 

The wires from pole to pole, and the rails 
that form the railroad tracks/are bonds of 
Steel that unite the Pacific Coast to the 
States east of the Mississippi. They tave 
so annihilated time and obliterated dis- 
tance that the Hast and the West, the 
North and the South are no longer sections 
60 divided in interests ag to feel themselves 
united only by an irksome bond of union, 
but are in such neighborly companionship, 
and bound with such a cz:mmon interést 
in each other, that whatever brings pros- 
perity to one part must contribute some- 
ching to the welfare of the other. In a 
word, more than enything else they have 
iielped to make the United States a great 
nation instead of a Confederacy of States, 
—American Cultivator. 
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To Get Early Peaches, 





J. H. Hale, the peach grower, gets ripe 
peaches two weeks earlier by the following 
method: 

ln the middle of the growing season put 
a strong wire around a large arm of a 
tree and twist it fairly tight. This checks 
the flow of sap end causes fruit buds to 
form early and in great number. The fruit 
on the branches of this arm will ripen two 
weeks earlier than that on the untreated 
branches and will be much more highly 
eolored. But this part of the tree will be 
so weakened by the treatment that it 
should be cut away after fruiting that new 
shoots may come and take its place. Thus 
one Jarge arm or limb of a tree may be 
forced each year.—Strawherry Culturist. 


Times are improving somewhat with. me, 
and I observe that things go best when I 
make them go. I have never made much 
by waiting for some one else to do my 
work. 

¥ get the best of a good dinner by eating 
it myself instead of waiting for some one 
to feed me. 


I find that the best way to have money 
to spend is to earn it before spending it; 
then the spending of money has something 
of royalty in it. 
. There is real joy in the possession of 
fame when you have earned it honestly. 
But when it is thrust wpon you by accident 
you are in a dilemma; you do not know 
which way to turn lest you become in- 
famous. 

My observation is that things we earn 
are the best things for us, because in earn- 
ing them we have‘learned to appreciate 
their worth. 

Be an earner in this life, and then you 
will enjoy the good things of life. Eternal 
life is the gift of God, but in order that 
we may enjoy it in this and in the life to 
come we need to earn it by a life of true 
and noble service.—N. Y. Witness, 





Simple Thoughts. 








“Stock Solution” of Bordeaux 
. Mixture. — “a 


eS 


A condensed or “stock solution” of Bor- 
deaux Mixture is just as practical as a 
eondensed form of root beer, coffee, or tea, 
Dozens of such articles are sold in con- 
centrated form, requiring only the addition 
of water to fit them for use. Last year, 
Prof. Slingerland told us how to prepare 
these “stock solutions.” We now repeat 
his directions. They are simple enough 
for any one: 

“Place four pounds of fresh, unslaked 
lime in a convenient receptacle, and add 
at first only a gmall amount of water, pref- 
erably hot, and then, as slaking begins, 
add cold water in small amounts as needed, 
never adding much at a time nor even al- 
lowing the iime to become dry. When 
too much water is added, small lumps of 
lime are likely to be covered. and remain 
unslaked, When the lime is fully slaked, 
it should be diluted with water slowly while 
stirring; four pounds of lime is the quan- 
tity usually given in the formula, but large 
amounts. may be properly slaked as above 
directed and kept in a barrel as a ‘stock 
solution,’ if it be kept covered with water. 
Next dissolve six pounds of copper sulphate 
in about six gallons of water. This must 
be done in a wooden or earthen dish, and 
can be the most quickly aecomplished if 
the sulphate be suspended in a bag or 
basket in the top of the water. The sul- 
phate may he also conveniently dissolved 
in large quantities in barrels, and kept as 
a ‘stock golution’ io be drawn upon as 
needed. It is advisable to dissolve the sul- 
phate at the rate of one pound in one gal- 
lon of water, so that when one dips out a 
gallon of the solution, he knows that he is 
getting one pound of the sulphate. To get 
the best results, these ingredients should 
be mixed together in a certain way. Let us 
suppose that we sre making a barrel (50 
galioms) of Bordeaux Mixture. Slake the 
required four pounds of lime properly, and 
pour it ad] into the barrel; then edd rater 
until the berrel is nearly full. Dip: out 
six gallons (containing six pounds) of cop- 
per sulphate solution from your ‘stock’ 
barrel into another barrel and dilute the 
six gallons with nearly half a barrel of 
water, Now pour the diluted half barrel 
of sulphate into the haif barrel of lime, 
‘and stir constantly while acding. If 
stronger solutions of the lime and sulphate 
are mixed, a coarser-grained Pordeaux 
Mixture will result which will, also, set- 
tle sooner, thus requiring more stirring, 
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even in winter. 
it would make us chilly. 


n the window an inch or two 
It is a mistake to think 
Fresh air makes 


good blood and good blood flowing through 


the body, keep 


sus warm, It is dreadful to 


see some of the bed rooms where many 
sleep, often little cuddy holes just off the 
kitchen and holding the smell from the 


greasy things cooked. 


Bad enough for 


gown folks, but croup inviters for the 


children. 
necessary ond 


A carpet is generally considered 


this is the favorite place for 


those ugly microbes and other disease 


germs to hide 


and breed. Better a painted 


ith.small mats in front of each ‘bed 
in often be shaken. A 
room saves many a doctor's bill. 


A sunny bed- 
No won- 


der these practitioners like to settle in a 


city where 


flats and apartment houses 


abound, and the sleeping rooms are tucked 


away where 


there are no windows, or 


these look out on wells, deep funnels, en- 


tirely surrounded by- brick or stone. 


If 


there is one thing that tells character it is 


the sleeping room in the morning. 


A wide 


awake woman, will have the bed covers 


drawn back, 


spread in the 


or placed over a chair, the 


| Windows open, and the night garments 


sun, where they can be well 


No dust in the corners, and as the 


floor is painted, it can easily be removed. 


morning. 


/She is never 
dreadful sound to mothers, a croupy cough; 
and the diphtheria sign’ with its attendant 
horrors, is not apt to be seen on her house. 


| As faz as possible she has blankets, instead 
of those thick, 
in use for years, without even being hung 
,out of doors 
quently turns 
-slop ars and wash basins early in the 
Her children are free from colds. 


heavy comfortables that are 


on a breezy day. She fre- 
the mattress and empties the 


aroused at night by that 


A CHEERFUL BREAKFAST. 


| Three meals a day for 365 days in the, 
year is what 
“and breakfast 
‘worth while 


we women have to prepare, 
is the most important. It is 
for the mother to heartily 


acknowledge this, and govern herself ac- 
cordingly, and to make it the most cheer- 
ful and heartiest meal of the three. Never 
let the arrangements be left to the hired 
girl. Nine out of ten will have sloppy oat- 
meal and muddy coffee. Father leaves the 
ouse cross and irritable from indigestion. 
The children are not prepared for the day 
at school, and the morning begins cloudy, 


if not outside, 
“mother” 


then in the dining room. But 


get up in time to see to the 


cooking, the dressing of the children, and 
Most important of all, cheerful and un- 


ruffled, 


Be sure the coffee is tip top, and 
the food satisfying. 


A bunch of flowers, 


however simple, in the center of the table 
helps to keep the atmosphere clear and 


happy. One ] 


ady could find nothing in the 


Way of flowers in her garden for the break- 


fast table, so 


dug up a large root of red 


clover and put it in a pretty dish.. Father 


and the child 


leaves and blossoms, 


ren exclaimed at the pretty 
and when Harry 


found a four-leaved clover the laugh went 


“round the’ t 
father’s coat, 


able. Mother pinned it in 
and he started off, cheered 


and ready for a perplexing business day. 


Mother 

Pleasant, 
talk about 
around, 


kept 


th 
If s 


the breakfast table talk 


No bad dreams were told, or 


is, or that, disease hovering 
he read or heard a pleasant 


thecdote it was stored to be brought out 


“With the coffe 


fchool with a kiss. 


their level bes 


The children were sent to 
No wonder they did 
“to please mamma.” 


e. 


t.all day 


the housekeepers see to it that a pleas- 


ant 
attention to 


breakfast but th 
mea, st, ‘DU at 


morning is started, and give personal 


preparing not ‘only a ‘nice 
cheerfulness rules the 


A DEWEY PARTY. 


“Mother!” said Harry, “please let me 
Dewey party on my birthday.” 


ave a 


“yr * 
What is a Dewey party?’ said mother. 
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J: don’t know,” said-Harry, “but every- 
thing is Dewey, and I want that kind of a 
party.” It came to her that the child 
might easily be gratified; and that it would 
not -be very expensive either. The invita- 
tions to six boys and six girls were sent, 
with a request that each child wear the 
colors red, white and blue, if nothing more 
than-a small bow fastened to the dress. 
The party was to be out doors and the 
table set. under an apple tree in the back 
yard. One of the neighbors lent a large 
flag, and this was draped in the tree above 
the table. She bought a dozen very small 
flags and a dozen penny whistles. At three 
in the afternoon the children were promptly 
on hand, anch each received a whistle. 
There was.a large field next her garden, 
and she sent them all in there with the re- 
quest they practice. “Yankee Doodle.” 
Such a set of merry youngsters as formed 
in a row and tried to do justice, or injus- 
tice, to the old tune. After several attempts 
the tune could be recognized and by the 
laughter of the children it was shown they 
were having a grand time. In the mean- 
time the supper was arranged. At each 
plate was a sandwich tied with red, white 
and blue, and a tiny flag stuck in each one. 
In the center of the table was a platter 
holding sweet crackers, each one was 
marked with the name of a hero, “Dewey” 
being the most prominent. The frosting on 
the layer cakes was trimmed with the na- 
tional colors, and even Carlo, the dog, had. 
a red, white and blue bow between his 
ears. Harry’s father brought out his vio- 
lin and the children marched to the table 
to the inspiring notes of “Hail Columbia.” 
After supper he played and the children 
sang “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’’ One boy 
said:: “It was the jolliest party he ever 
went to and he should have a Sampson 
party on his birthday.” “And I a Schley,” 
“and I a Shafter,” said another. ‘‘Mother,” 
said Harry, as the tired boy’ was going to 
bed. “Thank you; it was the very nicest 
party. I ever went to.” “And not so very 
much trouble after all,’ thought she. “The 
fancy crackers with the names on were 
bought at the grocer’s, and the red, white 
and blue strips of cloth to decorate were 
in my piece bag, and to see the happy chil- 
dren was pay enough.” 
LONG GOOD-BYE’S. 


To busy people (and most women in these 
days are busy) the caller that stretches out 
her leave-taking until patience and hospi- 
tality are exhausted is the most trying. She 
may be the kindest-hearted woman in the 
world, and you have a sincere regard for 
her, but she comes on your busy day. A 
short call might have been enjoyed, but 
after sitting a reasonable time she de- 
clares, “Well! I must go,” and then talks 
fifteen minutes about her preserving and 
canning. Then she rises and asks about 
the health of your household and tells you 
about the fever that affected her little girl. 
Actually when the door is opened and she 
stands on the step she tells a story about 
her next door neighbor, and very likely 
you catch a cold from standing in the 
draught. Better make a short call if you 
want your hostess to ask you heartily to 
come again, and then “Go!” Better be 
too precipitate than to tire out with a long 
Good-bye. 


Melons for Breakfast. 


Many persons who suffer indigestion from 
eating melons as a refreshing “appetizer” 
in the morning will find that no unpleasant 
results follow their use as a breakfast des- 
sert. Any one who is fond of melons will 
find them as palatable after the introduc- 
tion of warm. food into the stomach as be- 
fore, and generally the result will be more 
satisfactory on the digestive organs.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Quaint Little Greenaways Re- 
vived. 


Very little girls, from two to cight, have 
been seen more often in the old-time iow- 
neck frock this summer than for many 
years past. The prettiest ones are cut 
square and have shoulder-frills and open 
lace or embroidered yokes. A rumor is 
afloat in babyland that the wee tots are 
going to part company with the long-vsed 
short dress reaching to the knees, and are 
to return again to the quaint Greenaway 
dresses, which makes the little ones look 
like litthke women. Some of these Green- 
away frocks hang in fullness from the 
neck, while others hang from square or 
round yokes or have very short baby 
waists with an inch-wide waist-band that 
comes but little. below the arm-pits. The 
sleeves are usually a short, ful! puff, and 
the necks are cut low to be worn with a 
guimpe. .A Greenaway skirt should never 
ibe ruffed, but should be quite full, and 
finished either. with a plain wide hem or 
q@ narrow hem headed with several rows 
of lace or embroidery insertion set in.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Lemons in Summer. 


“While you are giving people simple rules 
for preserving their health, why don’t you 
tell them about the use of lemons?” an in- 
telligent professional man asked me the 
other day. 

He went on to say that he had long been 
troubled with an inactive liver, which gave 
him a world of pain and trouble, until re- 
cently he was advised by a friend to take 
a glass of hot water with the juice of half 
a lemon squeezed into it, but no sugar, 
night and morning, and see what the ef- 
fect would be. He tried it, and found him- 
self better almost immediately. His daily 
headaches, which medicine had failed to 
cure, left him, his appetite improved, and 
te gained several pounds in weight within 
a few weeks. After awhile he omitted the 
drink, either at night or in the morning, 
and now at times does without either of 
them. 

“T am satisfied from experience,” said he, 
“that there is no better medicine for per- 
sons who are troubled with bilious and 
liver complaints than the simp‘e remedy I 
have given, which is far more efficacious 
than quinine or any. other drug, while it is 
devoid of their injurious consequences. It 
excites the liver, stimulates the digestive 
organs, and tones up the system generally. 
It is not unpleasant to take either; indeed, 
one soon gets to liking it.’’—Chicago 
Journal. ‘ 





There are two places in London where 
clergymen can buy sermons printed. They 
eover all subjects, and can be had for every 
season. 

The wives of Siamese noblemen cut their 
hair-so that it sticks straight up from their 
heads. The average length of it is about 
an inch and a half. 
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Since She’s Away. 


She’s gone away— 

The sky is blue, 
But it was bluer yesterday; 

The breeze, I trow, was sweeter, too, 
Before she went away. 


She’s gone away— 
There seems to be 
A lack of something here, to-day; 
The town is dead and drear to me 
Since she has gone away. 


She’s gone away— 
I never knew, ’ 
Until she started, yesterday, 
How sweet she was, how helpful, too— 
And she is far—so far away! 
She’s gone away— 
I would that she 
Were coming back again, to-day, 
For it has just occurred to me 
How dear she is, since she’s away! 
—S. E. Kiser, in Cleveland Leader. 





Modish Textures for Autumn 
Wear. 


Soft, clinging effects will have the pref- 
erence over all stiff materials. Cashmeres 
still have a place in handsome gowns, as 
do the henriettas and albatross, as well 
as the fine serges. Canvas-cloths are made 
softer and show a variety of open-wrought 


‘meshes in all the new autumn tints. Pop- 


lins are still with us, and those of high 
silken luster are much used for very dressy 
wear, especially in the shades of gray and 
green. For dressy black, either satin, pop- 
lin or some of the fine bengaline weaves 
are shown in preference to the procades 
and moires. Crape effects and crepons are 
good, and show a tendency to a pretty 
silken gloss. Ladies’-cloth in every con- 
ceivable shade will be worn, and many 
black ones, made solidly or with color, are 
designed for calling and afternoon affairs. 

Braids of all sorts, in both plain and 
fancy weave, will be used in the greatest 
profusion, and will be spplied in all sorts 
of designs, as well as in straight-up-and- 
down and all-around effects. Some of the 
dress-skirts show the bottom edge cut in 
vandykes, cither bound or faced back with 
silk, and veneath is placed a three or four 
inch ruffle that may be either plaited or 
gathered. This, by the way, is an easy way 
of lengthening a  dress-skirt—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





A Lesson in Marketing. 


; Good beef should be bright red when it 
is first cut, and this red flesh should be 
well marbled with yellowish fat, with a 
thick layer of fat on the outside. If it 
does not present this appearance you may 
be quite sure either that the ox was not 
well fatted, or was too young, or was not 
In good condition. The flesh should be firm, 
and no mark snould be left when it is 
pressed with the finger. The suet should 
be dry and crumble easily. 

The first step in demonstration is to cut 
the beef into the hind and fore quarters. 
The hind quarter contains the finest and 
most expensive cuts of the meat. Here are 
found the sirloin, the tenderloin, the rump 
and the round. The cheapest portions of 
the hind quarter are the shin and the flank. 
In the fore quarter are the ribs, the 
shoulder, the shin, the rattle round and the 
brisket. The ribs are the top of the back 
nearest to the loin; in fact, they join it 
when the animal is whole. The first ribs 
are what are called the “prime” ribs; 
these are used for roasts or steaks; the 
next are the five chuck ribs lying between 
the prime ribs and the neck; the meat is 
of a tougher quality than on the prime 
ribs, although they are used for the same 
purposes. The neck is used for beef teas, 
for stews and for boiling. Below the rib 
cuts, running along‘the side of the animal, 
is the rattle round. This is used for corn- 
ing. ‘The under part of the animal’s body 
is called the brisket, and this also is used 
for corning. The shoulder is used for 
steaks and corning, though the less said 
about the tenderness of a shoulder steak 
the better. The shin, both from the front 
and back, is used for soup and stock.—Sal- 
lie Joy White, in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, 





Lemons in Hot Weather. 


We know in a dull sort of way that 
lemons are useful, and if we didn’t we 
might easily find this out by looking over 
the papers, says the Louisville ‘Courier- 
Journal.” But just how valuable they 
really are few of us realize. They are of 
very great medicinal value, and are bet- 
ter than patent medicines and nostrums 
put up in bottles and boxes for the benefit 
(?) of the human family. 

A teaspoonful of lemon-juice in a smal] 
cup of black coffee will drive away an at- 
tack of bilious headache, but it is better 
to use them freely and so avoid the at- 
tack of headache. A slice of lemon rubbed 
on the temples and back of the neck is 
also good for headache. These facts help 
in beautifying ene, for who can be beau- 
tiful and ailing at the same time? The 
days are past when the delicate woman 
with “nerves” was the heroine of all the 
novels and the “clinging vine” supposed to 
be admired by all the men. 

Lemons taken externally, or rather used, 
will aid in beautifying anyone. There is 
nothing more valuable for the toilet-table 
than a solution of lemon-juice; a little 
rubbed on the hands, face and neck at 
night will not only whiten, but soften the 
skin. A paste inmade of magnesia and 
lemon-juice applied to the face and hands 
upon lying down for fifteen minutes’ rest 
will bleach the skin beautifully. 

For discolored or stained finger nails a 
teaspoonful of lemon-juice in a cup of 
warm soft water is invaluable; this is one 
of the very best manicure acids. It will 
loosen the cuticle from the finger nails as 
well as remove discolorations. 

Lemon-juice in water is an excellent 
tooth wash. This is about the only thing 
that will remove tartar. It will also sweeten 
the breath. 





Frivolous Cuban Belles. 


“The belles of the island often bedeck 
themselves with fireflies, in lieu of costlier 
but paler jewel lights,” writes Edward 
Page Gaston describing the sights to be 
seen “Up and Down a Cuban Street” in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

“These insects are nearly four times as 
large as are the ‘lightning-bugs’ in the 
United States, and emit a beautiful glow 
from their breasts and underwings. The 
young women dearly love to imprison them 
in the gauzy folds of their summerland cos- 
tumes and enmesh them in the hair in 
mock coronets. Sometimes a senorita will 
wear a brilliant firefly or two imprisoned 
in a tiny cage of gold or silver wire hang- 
ing as a_ bangle to her bracelet. It is an 
astonishing sight to see a light-bedecked 
Southern beauty shimmering in the soft 
night as if clad in a thousand gems, but 
having no other adornment than:-this econ- 
omical one of fireflies. The poor use them 
in a more practical way for lighting their 
houses, by putting them under wire screens 
or in bottles, and they prove quite suc- 
cessful in this office of utility. At one 
time the laws of Spain forbade the poor 
in Cuba using any other means for house- 
lighting than fireflies, and the practice is 
still a common one long afiér this strange 
law has been abolished. 

“The life of the women of the upper 
classes is a very narrow one, and the aver- 
age girl has little else than marriage to 
look forward to. It behooves her to make 
an~early marriage, too, while the charms 
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of youth abide, for she will likely begin 
to fade at thirty. Handsome matrons are 
infrequent, as in all tropic lands. Her 
mother teaches her very little else than 
in the way of personal accomplishments, 
and the natural result is that the average 
girl knows a great deal more regarding 
complexion-powder than she does of bak- 
ing-powder; and her lack of other useful 
knowledge is in much the same. propor- 
tion, 

“The young men ‘play the bear’ in their 
love-makings, as they do in all Spanish 
countries, and one will often see a love- 
taken youth standing in the public street 
for weary hours before the house of his 
chosen one, patiently awaiting the time 
when the parental consent shall open the 
door to him.” 





Propagating the Rose. 


The first matter for attention is the 
wood from which the cuttings are to be 
made. It must neither be too hard nor 
too soft. To be sure of getting it at about 
the right stage, make up the cuttings from 
the flower shoots or stalks at the terminus 
of which the flower is borne, just at the 
time the flower naturally wilts and the 
petals fall. It is not necessary at all in 
making the cuttings to have an eye, or 
joint, it might be called, at the end of the 
eutting which enters the sand, as is often 
supposed. 

Make the cuttings about two and one- 
half inches in length, using a sharp knife, 
and in eutting let the stroke be slightly 
slanting. The ends of the cutting should 
be cut clean and smooth, and not mashed 
or bruised in any way. Let several leaves 
remain on each cutting, but trim off the 
tips of the outer leaves. Now procure a 
saucer or pan of some sort deep enough to 
hold about two inches of sand. After put- 
ting in the sand to a depth of about two 
inches, water heavily until it is thoroughly 
soaked. With a knife make several cuts 
one and one-fourth inches deep across the 
sand, and in these incisions insert the cut- 
tings, pinching the sand about the base of 
each cutting as it is putin. When the pan 
is filled with the euttings about an inch 
apart, or perhaps a little more, set the pan 
in full sunlight, there to remain every day 
during the rooting process. The only 
operation necessary each day while root- 
ing is to keep the sand thoroughly satu- 
rated with water. Neglect this one day 
and the chances are: that the whole lot 
will be spoiled.—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 





Theory of the Kindergarten. 


Lucy Wheelock, the celebrated kinder- 
gartner, explains the methods of child- 
training by the Froebel system in an ar- 
ticle on “The Child in the Kindergarten” 
in Woman’s Home Companion: 

“It was through his observation of real, 
living children at play that Froebel dis- 
covered his child-garden, with its games 
and gifts and occupations. Everything 
which he offers as a means of education is 
in response to some discovered need and 
interest of childhood. He was the first to 
divine the significance of the imitative 
plays of children, and his insight is em- 
bodied in his famous dictum, ‘What man 
tries to represent, that he begins to under- 
stand.’ 

“In its best estate the kindergarten is 
the place where genuine natural child-life 
is guarded and preserved. The simple kin- 
dergarten gifts, appealing to the child’s 


4 natural desire to construct, are in delightful 


contrast to other gifts made indiscrimin- 
ately in the home. The little box of blocks, 
which contains in its eight parts a table, a 
bed, a chair, a sofa, or maybe a house, is 


a revelation of the possibilities hidden in 


common things. Froebel has aptly called 
his first building gift the child’s joy. 

“It must never be forgotten that play 
is the child’s serious business, and it is 
through the unregulated activity of free 
play that children are gradually guided to 
regulated activity. The very mimicry of 
play is an earnest expression of the child’s 
first feeble efforts to help in the real work 
of the world; a fact parents overlook when 
a child’s help seems ‘of more bother than 
it is worth.’ Through legitimate and happy 
doing the path leads to self-expression and 
self-mastery. When the normal play ac- 
tivities of children are considered in de- 
termining the exercises of the kindergar- 
ten, then it is a place of genuine effort. It 
was the wise Quintillian who said that he 
could not hope for much diligence later 
when a boy was not diligent at play.’ 





Notes for Housekeepers, 


—It is sometimes necessary to make a 
cup of coffee for a single person. Take a 
tablespoonful of coffee and stir, with per- 
haps the quarter of the white of an egg. 
Add half a cup of cold water, boil, and 
then add a full cup of boiling water. After 
this is put in boil two minutes. Few cooks 
are able to accomplish the economical and 
palatable service of a single cup of coffee. 

—Most kind of nuts, and almonds, from 
their milky or oily nature, contain a good 
deal of nourishment; but they require to 
be well chewed, as they are difficult of di- 
gestion. Persons with weak stomachs 
should not eat them. The worst time at 
which they can be eaten is after a meal. 

—In preserving berries or any other fruit 
liable to fail to pieces, if a small lump of 
alum is added to the fruit waile cooking, 
it will make it firm. 

—The leaves of house plants should be 
kept as free from dust as is the bric-a-brac 
of the room. Persons do not seem to un- 
derstand that this advice applies to all 
plants, as well as to the palm and rub- 
ber plants that are usually iooked after. 
\Air is absorbed by plants through their 
leaves, a process that is naturally inter- 
fered with when these are laden with dust. 

—A very simple way to remove grease 
spots, and one which is commonly used, is 
to cover the spot with French chalk, mag- 
nesia. or white blotting paper, leaving it 
lie for several hours. If the grease has 
not been absorbed, place a slightiy warm 
iron near the soiled spot, as the heat will 
melt the grease and cause it to run more 
readily. Where a material is soiled with 
grease, naphtha carefully applied will 
clean it most satisfactorily. But naphtha 
is far more dangerous than benzine. 

—I'reshiy made tea or coffee stains may 
be removed by at once stretching the part 
over a bowl, and slowly pouring boiling 
water through it. 

—To preserve ribbons and silks put them 
away in brown paper, for white paper con- 
teins chloride of lime, and frequently pro- 
duces discloration. A white satin dress 
should be pinned in blue paper, with brown 
paper on the outside, sewed together at 
the edges. 

—A very celebrated physician recently 
remarked that the dotted veils, with their 
criss-cross meshes, that women were now 
wearing, were making the oculists rich. 

—If an ink stain gets upon a mahogany 
writing desk, remove with a few drops of 
spirits of nitre in a spoonful of water. Put 
one drop on the ink, and rub it at once 
with a cloth wet with water, or it will 
make a white spot. Every day a dining 
table of mahogany should be .wiped off 
with a clean flannel, dipped in barely warm 
soapsuds, using. a pure soap to prevent 
staining, and then with a thick flannel wad 
pour melted -wax until it: forms a gldved 
surface; when cold and ‘hard, rub the table, 
following the grain, until it reflects like a 
mirror. 
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tll Dreams. 


All is over, then, and love is dead; 
Bury him, and let no more be said; 
We have learned our lesson, you and I, 
Love, so quickly grown, is quick to die. 
Could our care have saved him? Had we 
eare 
Had his little lovely life 2een spared? 
Vain the question; since he lies asleep, 
Veil the face, and let his mother weep. 


Little love, our baby and our pride— 
What’s the silly world worth since he died? 
You, his father, for his mother’s sake, 

Do not try to kiss the child awake! 


Kisses, kisses, arms that closely fold. * * * 
See! he smiles, he stirs, his lips dre cold, 
Kiss them warm—the rosy sunrise gleams; 
Dear, the night was horrible with dreams! 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—To fry potatoes, cut them up into thin 
slices as big as a crown piece, dip them 
in the yolks of eggs, and fry them brown; 
lay them in the dish; pour melted butter 
and salt and sugar over them. 

—The wick of a kerosene lamp needs 
frequent attention. Within a few hours 
after the lamp is lighted the end of a wick 
of even a well-kept lamp, filled with good 
oil, becomes charred, and receives upon it 
at least a small deposit of incombustible 
matter. Before the lamp is used again 
both this deposit and the charred portion 
of the wick should be removed, because 
poth of them impede the eapillary flow of 
the oil, and prevent the formation of a 
free-burning, symmetrical flame. 

—A loin of mutton may have the bone 
taken out, be stuffed as veal, rolled and 
festened tightly with strings and skewers. 
The bones may de cooked for a gravy, 
mixed with the gravy from the loin, thick- 
ened, seasoned and served in a tureen, or 
poured over the loin. Spiced currants are 
a good accompaniment. 

—Grass stains must be treated to an ap- 
plication of alcohol before they have been 
washed or become dry upon the material. 

—To remove mud stains from black silks 
or woolen fabrics, let the same become per- 
fectly dry before attempting to brush. Then 
rub the spots with a flannel] that has been 
dipped in gin or hot coffee, to which a 
little ammonia has been added. 

—The time is near at hand when nearly 
every housekeeper has salad on her table 
at least once a day. What, then, could 
be handier than the twin salad bottle? It 
is made of ribbed Venetian glass with sil- 
ver mounts. The bottles are joined to- 
gether in a very ingenious manner, the 
necks twisting in opposite directions. One 
bottle is for oil and the other for vinegar: 

—Every wee baby, girl or boy, to be 
strictly up to date, should have a sweater 
for its perambuiator spins. In case of a 
sudden cool change, the sweater is easily 
slipped on over baby’s clothes. White, 
pale pink and sky blue are the favorite 
colors. 

—The best thing to use to mount pic- 
tures is boiled flour paste. It should be 
entirely free from lumps and made about 
as thick as boiled starch. In applying it, 
use a flat brush, and also rub the paste 
smooth in case of any possible lumps. If 
mucilage or gumarabic and water are used, 
it should be remembered that the pictures 
should be moistened on the back before 
the mucilage is applied; otherwise they 
will dry in blisters. And to avoid curliness 
in scrapbooks, paste both scrap and page. 

—People who are the owners of sensitive 
teeth that crumble and aé¢quire cavities 
readily may do much toward checking this 
dental decay by the use of a simple rem- 
edy. A bottle of milk of magnesia should 
be kept on the washstand. and each night, 
after brushing the teeth, just before re- 
tiring, some of it should be held in the 
mouth for a minute, that it may reach each 
side of every tooth. By this process. a 
coating of the magnesia is formed over the 
sensitive enamel, which is thus protected 
from the action of the acids that form in 
the mouth during sleep. The magnesia will 
remain on the teeth for three or four 


hours, Washing the mouth with a‘ solu- 


! which a irue Cuban holds is always his 





tion of bicarbonate of soda after eating | 
sour fruits or salads is also recommended 
by dentists, as the soda, like the magnesia, 
counteracts the injurious effects of the 
acid upon the enamel. 





Cuban Courtesy. 


The ever-present politeness of the Cuban 
is a perpetual wonder. An American lady 
entered a shop on Obispo street some time 
ago, and asked for an article which the 
merchant did not have in stock. “If the 
senora will permit me, I will beg to assist 
her in finding it,” said the obliging shop- 
man. He thereupon closed and locked his 
store and accompanied the stranger to 
shop after shop, until she had been sup- 
plied. The Cuban then simply bowed and 
bade her “Adios!” to return again to his 
place of business, content in the thought 
that he had rendered only the kindly duty 


due toward others.—Edward Page Gas- 
ton, in Woman’s Home Companion, 





How to Select Meats. 


Sallie Joy White, in Woman’s Home 
Companion, gives this practical advice to 
inexperienced cooks: 

“The finest roasts and steaks are found 
in the hind quarter, as well as the juiciest 
meats for making beef tea, meat pies, beef 
a la mode or potted beef. Sirloin, of course, 
gives the very choicest roasts and steaks; 
next comes the rump, tiis being cut in 
three parts. The back, the middle and the 
face are good roasting-pieces; but the most 
economical is the middle cut, as it is free 
from bone and has not a scrap of waste 
on it. Good-steaks are cut from the top of 
the round; some people go so far as to say 
that the flavor of a round steak is superior 
to that of any other. The lower portion 
of the round is-used for braizing and for 
beef tea. 

“The tenderloin has the most tender 
meat, but it is neither so juicy nor so well 
flavored as other portions that are not so 
tender, and it is not nearly so nutritious 
as portions that require much cooking. The 
sirloin comes next in tenderness and: deli- 
cacy. These cost more than any other cuts, 
but there is less nutritive value than is 
found in the cheaper parts. Indeed, the 
cost of the meat seems to be in inverse 
ratio to its real food value. Of course, this 
is so because of the much smaller propor- 
tion of the so-called choicer cuts. It is 
one of the wise economies of nature that 
it should be so. The harder-working class 
of people, those who do a great deal of 
manual labor, and particularly those whose 
occupation takes them a great deal into 
the open air, need the nourishment and 
sustaining quality of the heavier meats. 
And these are found in the cheaper parts, 
particularly where there is a great deal 
of juice in the meat and rich marrow in 
the bone. 

“Siews and braized meats, or those that 
are steamed in their own juices over the 
fire, as pot-boiled or roasted meats, give 
the most nutriment, and add the physical 
strength that is needed, besides, in cold 
weather, supplying a great deal of warmth 
by furnishing carbon for the body.” 





A lady from Philadelphia was recently 
visiting friends in Baltimore County who 
have a flock of good Houdan fowls. A hen 
was killed for the table the day before the 
lady returned, and she begged for the head 
and wings. These she took to Philadel- 
phia and had a taxidermist prepare them 
for her hat at a cost of two dollars. Her 
milliner told her the Houdan head and 
wings were unusually fine,.as the crest and 
beard were of unusually good size and the 
feathers were very evenly mottled,- and 
they were worth five dollars. Hats of this 
kind are quite fashionable in the Quaker 
City. The above may afford breeders of 
handsome purebred fowls an idea as to 
utilizing what have been waste portions of 
fowls. All crested breeds should be in de- 
mand now.—G. O. Brown, in Baltimore 





Sun. 


The Piazza Tea. 


The piazza tea is one of the few diver- 
sions of country life that appeals to every 
one in the household. It is the hostess’ 
opportunity to «appear cool, serene and 
gracious in a vretty frock; it is the social 
oasis for the woman who spends her day 
between hammocks and rocking-chairs, de- 
serted while the «thletie members of the 
household are afield, intent on tennis or 
golf, and it is a refreshing respite from 
the labors of putting and serving. pedaling 
and punting, to the fresh air disciples. The 
wicker or rattan piazza furniture lends it- 
self admirably to al fresco repasts as a 
rule, on account of the number of low 
tables, sturdy benches and firm couches 
considered necessary for piazza equipment 
nowadays. Green and white for the tea 
table can be carried out with ferns, mig- 
nonette, mosses and leaves, while if color 
is wanted daisies, bachelor’s buttons or 
other wild flowers are fresh and pretty 
and seem more unlike the city tea than 
roses. Hot and iced tea, the latter in a 
tall glass pitcher with ice clinking in its 
amber contents and slices of lemon float- 
ing on top, thin brown bread, water cress 
or sliced tomatoes for a relish, and light 
cakes are usually sufficient for the 5 
o’clock tea—unless dinner is not partaken 
of till 8 o’clock, when cold meat, sardines 
and more substantial cakes are provided. 
Shut away from the curious eyes by 
sereens and. other wicker and reed con- 
trivances of the season to insure privacy 
and open air jife at the same time, made 
merry by the gathering together cf many 
people from their various pursuits of pleas- 
ure, each with his story of the day’s fun 
or adventure, the tea hour on the sum- 
mer piazza promises to vie with the bath- 
ing hour or the time for tennis or golf 
games to begin.x—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 
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MRS. PINKHAM’S ADVICE. 


‘What Mrs. Nell Hurst has to Say 
About It. 





DEAR Mrs. PrinzxamM:—When I wrote 
to you I had not been well for five years; 
had doctored all the time but got no 
better. I had womb trouble very bad. 
My womb pressed backward, causing 
piles. I was in such misery I eould 
scarcely walk across the floor. Men- 
struation was irregular and too pro- 

fuse, was also 

troubled with 

leucorrheea. I 

had given up all 

hopes of getting 

well; everybody 

thought I had 

consumption. 

After taking 

five bottles of 

_ Lydia E. Pink- 

_ham’s Vegeta- 

ble Compound, 

I felt very much better 

and was able todo nearly all my own 

work. I continued the use of your medi- 
cine, and feel that Lowe my recovery to' 

you. I cannot thank youenough foryour 
advice and your wonderful medicine. - 

Any one doubting my statement may 

write to me and I will gladly answer 

all inquiries.—Mrs. NELL Hurst, Deep- 

water, Mo. BPs sh 

Letters like the foregoing, con. 
stantly being received, contribute not 
a little to the satisfaction felt by Mrs. ° 
Pinkham that her medicine and counsel * 
are assisting women to bear their heavy 
WS ee 

Mrs. Pinkham’saddressis Lynn, Mass.. 
All suffering women are invited to 
write to her for advice; which will be 
given without charge. It is an ex-. 
perienced woman’s advice towomen, ‘ 


_—— 
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ARMSTRONG 2 GEL. ET us send you a pamphlet 
crn ate RET? Le 
: ramieseoo ee} giving information con- 
ancHe® jou | Corning paint—the kind that lasts. 
_anwre\ oe? 1 Tt is made from Pure White Lead 
moon) xevvee. {and Pure Linseed Oil. 
oxo Pamphlet also contains samples 
“mux }@ {of colors or shades made with 
smom )_. |Pure White Lead (see list . of 
comme). | Drands) and Tinting Colors, and 
cour "=loives full directions for mixing 
SALEM r m, Mass. ° j 
seins Wea and applying them. 


-KENTUCEY Louisville , ; 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 





TN SPAIN 
Reliable War News 


IN THE GREAT 


NATIONAL 
FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER 


Furnished by Special Correspondents at 


THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Special dispatches up to the hour of publicatio2. W 

Careful attention will be given to Farm and Family Topics, Foreign 
Correspondence, Market Reports, and all general news of the World 
and Nation. 

We funfish The New-York Weekly Tribune and your favorite 
home paper, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
BOTH ONE YEAR FOR 50cts. 


Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
; ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Remember! Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 
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E- . & we = Time to Plant. 


Corvespondence Soliczted. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


RoomER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


347 W. WATER ST., SYRACUSE, WW. Y. 


CIDER 
PRESSES. 


HYDRAULIC 
KNUCKLE 
JOINT 

OR _ . 
SCREW. 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 





















Please meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 








$1.50 Per Day and Expenses, 


We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and c 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. Permanent position gearanteed, 
. pay Weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. Address, : 


HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, - ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THE LEVIN PRUNER 


This is 





Given to subscribers to “Green’s Fruit Grower.” the 


Strongest, Most. Durable and Easiest Cutting Pruner 
- ever Offered to the public. 








$OOOOOO6OH 
cuTS 

or bl ALL PARTS 
DOES NOT & INTER- 
MASH THE CHANGE- 
TWIG. ABLE. 
9OOO000OOOO 


' *Cuts 1-2 in. Dry Oak, weighs 7 1-2 ounces. 


This is the best Pruner for trimming grape vines, cutting back branches of trees, rasp 
blackberry, etc., that I have ever seen. It cuts clean and with gress ease. No fruit Per gh 
afford to be -withoutit. Price by mail,65 centseach. We give the Pruner to each subscriber to 
GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER who sends us 75 cents for one year’s subscription and claims the premium 


at the same time. GROWER, | 












REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 








The Leaf Curl Fungus and 
Prospect for Peaches, 





September is the month in which the 
bulk of the peach crop in Western New 
York is harvested and marketed. True, a 
few early peaches of the Hale’s Barly 
type, Alexander, Amsden and Waterloo 
mature in August and a few of the later 
varieties, such as Hill’s Chili, Smock, Sal- 
way and some of the clings ripen in Octo- 
ber, but the great market peach—Craw- 
ford’s Early—also Foster, Elberta, Old- 
mixon Free, ete., are gathered and put 
upon the market in September. <As con- 
flicting reports have been given out con- 
cerning the prospects for a crop, some de- 
claring that they are very poor, others, 
mainly dealers, declaring that they are 
good, I have taken some pains, by inquiry 
and examination, to ascertain the truth, 
For the last twenty years I have consid- 
ered the peach one of the most reliable of 
tree fruits, in this section, much more re- 
liable than the apple. When it has failed, 
the principal cause of failure has been low 
temperature in winter, destroying the vi- 
tality of the fruit buds, when they had 
been somewhat expanded by a warm No- 
vember and December. This year another 
cause of failure has been prominent, name- 
ly, peach leaf-curl fungus, which destroyed 
the vitality of the fohage, causing both 
leaves and fruit to drop in early June. 

To ascertain how extensive the effects of 
the latter cause has been I have visited 
several orchards on the sandy land north 
of Rochester, in Greece and Irondequoit. 
On the second day of August I called upon 
an old friend, Mr. Stace, of Greece, who 
had last year, a model young orchard 
which had received excellent care and 
made a large growth for its age—six years. 
It bore a very heavy crop, last year, about 
two-thirds of which were picked off while 
young. ‘ 

I asked Mr. Stace to name the varieties 
that had been most affected by the curl- 
leaf fungus. He said that Hill’s Chili had 
suffered most, Crosby next, Elberta, Old- 
mixon Free and Stump the World in the 
order named. The fruit had all dropped 
from trees of those varieties and nearly 
all the leaves. They were then clothed 
with fresh foliage. Crawford’s Early had 
lost a few leaves but was bearing. an 
abundance of fruit, rather small in size 
for the time of year, caused, probably, by 
the terribly severe drouth of the last three 
or four months. A few trees of one of the 
early semi-clings, Waterloc, I think, had 
almost entirely escaped the fungus and 
were loaded with fine fruit, beginning to 
ripen. I enquired of Mr. Stace about the 
condition of the peach crop, generally, in 
Greece and he said he understood that it 
was very light. The older orchards over- 
bore so much last year that they were not 
doing much this. 

On the fifth of August I went down into 
Irondequoit and called upon Mr. Bumpus, 
a son of an old farmer friend, deceased, 
whom I was wont to visit many ‘years 
since. Mr. B. has a fine young peach orch- 
ard not yet in bearing, made up of Craw- 
ford’s Early, Foster and Elberta. The 
orchard contains 525 trees making their 
third year’s growth. and 250 making their 
second year’s growth. As they are planted 
in rows 164% by 15% feet the 775 trees 
would cover a little more than 4% acres 
of ground. The soil was kept clean and 
mellow with cultivator and harrow and 
the trees were making a fine growth. The 
soil is gravelly loam, the site elevated, de- 
clining to the southeast. In this orchard 
Elberta and Foster lost their leaves from 
action of the fungus, but Crawford’s Barly 
had been but slightly affected. Mr. Bump- 
us named other farmers in the neighbor- 
hood who have peach orchards, and very 
kindly offered to hitch up a horse and drive 
me around, an offer that I gladly accepted. 

Mr. Brownyard, in the vicinity of the 
Newport House on Irondequoit Bay, has 
an orchard six or seven years old, com- 
posed of Alexanders, Elbertas and Craw- 
ford’s Early. Unfortunately Mr. B. was 
absent, but an assistant was working 
among the trees with a spring-tooth har- 
row and was able to give me some informa- 
tion. The Alexanders had borne quite well 
and were gathered and marketed a few 
days before. About 260 trees of Craw- 
ford’s Early were carrying as much fruit 
as was desirable, that had been checked 
somewhat by the drouth. The Blbertas 
had blossomed full, leafed out, but blos- 
soms and Jeaves had fallen from the effects 
of the curl-leaf fungus. They were clothed 
the second time with abundant, healthy fo- 
liage and making fair growth. 

Riding along the “Ridge Road” in a 
westerly. direction we passed orchards of 
Crawford’s Early that overbore last year 
and were carrying little or no fruit. On 
“Garden Street,” a beautiful street, whose 
name springs legitimately from the pur- 
suits of the residents, we called upon 
David Lanning, who admitted that he had 
some peaches. An orchard of five acres of 
Crawford’s Early is bearing all the fruit 
it ought to carry, but his Elbertas, Cros- 
bys, Crawford’s Late and Early Rivers 
had suffered badly from the fungus. Has 
produced three crops of WBlbertas and 
thinks very, highly of it. After this will 
commence spraying as soon as the leaves 
begin to expand. It is too valuable a 
peach to surrender without a struggle. We 
passed, on our ride, a few other orchards 
of Crawford’s Early bearing moderate 
erops. From what I have been able to 
learn I conclude that we may expect a 
moderate crop of Crawford’s Early. in Mon- 
roe County, perhaps enough to meet the 
demand at fair paying prices, but I am 
confident that there will be no glut. Where 
the supply of later peaches will come from 
who can say? 

I hardly think that intelligent peach 
growers will abandon the Elberta because 
of this one failure. It has so many merits, 
has given such general satisfaction to all 
who tried it previous to this year, that it is 
entitled to further trial. The attack of 
curl-leaf may not occur again in many 
years. About 45 years since I lost some 
peach trees from attacks of the fungus in 
two successive years, but the disease has 
never since visited my trees so as to do 
much damage. A few leaves curled and 
fell this year on my Mountain Rose trees 
but the damage was but slight. This is a 
good peach, one of the best for eating out 
of hand, and wili ripen about two weeks 
before Crawford’s Barly this year. 


THE BLACKBERRY CROP. 


The blackberry crop has been pretty good 
this season, considering the lack of moist- 
ure, and prices have also been good. The 
old Lawton, or New Rochelle, has been 
the best variety offered in our market and, 
owing to the great heat, or to the fact that 
growers are becoming more familiar with 
it and know better when to pick it, we 
have had it in our market fully ripe and, 
when ripe, it has Lot its peer among black- 
berries for delicious flavor. It must re- 
main two or three days upon the canes 
after turning black, when it becomes soft, 
all the way through, and ntost excellent to 
take. In my visit to Mr. Stace, in Greece, 
we looked over his blackberry plantations. 
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The parent plat was transplanted 28 years 
since, yielding regularly its crop of betries 
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and the canes still looking young and fresh, 
good for bearing a good many years more. 
The new growth of canes is kept cut back 
to less than three feet in height so that 
they can be picked with ease and cultivated 
s0 long as the growing season continues, 
keeping the ground clean and supplying 
moisture to carry on the growth of berries 
until frost appears. Years ago growers of 
the Lawton came to the conclusion that 
the only way to grow it so as to prevent 
the canes winter killing was to cease cul- 
tivation about mid-summer so that they 
might ripen, but Mr. S. has proved that 
by cutting back the canes they will en- 
dure the rigors of winter even though cul- 
tivation is continued until the last. 

While passing through one of his plan- 
tations, on low ground, Mr. 8. called my 
attention to some canes that were covered 
with the plum scale (New York plum le- 
canium) that proved so disastrous to plum 
trees a few years since, in some localities. 
The eggs had recently hatched and the 
minute lice dispersed, but apparently they 
had not passed to the young canes of the 
current year’s growth as a muagnifying 
glass failed to reveal any on the foliage 
or canes. The old canes will soon be cut 
and burned, destroying many and para- 
sites are probably busily at work among 
them. Other varieties of blackberries, Erie, 
Snyder, Agawam, Early Briton and Minne- 
waska have been plentiful in market, but 
Lawton had the preference. 


THE PROSPECTIVE APPLE CROP. 


The apple does not promise a large yield 
this year in Western New York, nor, judg- 
ing from reports, in other fruit-growing 
sections of the country. I am confideat 
that there will not be half the crop of 1896 
and am doubiful whether there will be 
half of the crop of an ordinary bearing 
year. Apples are thin upon the trees, and, 
as ig generally the rule under such condi- 
tions, the proportion of wormy to sound 
fruit is much greater. How are we to ac- 
count for the short crop? I do not see 
how the season could have been more fa- 
yorable for pollination or less favorable 
for fungus growths in this vicinity. From 
some localities we received reports of too 
much rain, but there has been a great de- 
ficiency of moisture here every month from 
the first of March. There were but a few 
light rainfalls while apples were in blos- 
som and drying weather between the show- 
ers. June ond July were very dry, yet ap- 
ples continued to drop badly through those 
months. Can the universal overbearing of 
1896 be held accountable for the light crop 
of 1898, or did the operations of numerous 
insects during the long, cool spring so af- 
fect the vigor of the foliage as to cause the 
thin setting and continual dropping of the 
fruit? I am confident that in some orch- 
ards which I had under observation the 
latter cause is responsible for much of the 
loss, 

Well, we see there are still perplexing 
problems for the fruit-grower to solve, 
great obstacles for him to overcome, many 
enemies for him to conquer and subdue 
and he must not grant an armistice or 
listen to proposals of peace until the last 
stronghold is conquered, the last enemy 
subdued. The horticulturist will, for a 
long time to come, encounter stimulants of 
thought, subjects for. brain labor, occasions 
for the exercise of the intellect as well as 
the body in his vocation and will recognize 
no necessity for mental stagnation or phy- 
sical inertia, but will continue to find his 
calling one of the best for the exercise 
and development of every faculty of the 
mind and every function of the body, of 
any followed by man.—P. C. Reynolds. 





Commercial Orcharding. 





Editor Rural World: It is not to be 
wondered at that many men hesitate to 
embark in orcharding, when we consider 
the amount of work that some agricultural 
writers connect with the business. I do 
not wish to say that the orchardist can 
attain success without applying himself to 
his business, the same as in other callings, 
but any man with ordinary intelligence and 
with any taste or inclination for such work 
can make money by growing apples as 
easily as he can by growing corn, wheat, 
cattle or hogs; and no man can succeed in 
any of these branches of agriculture with- 
out careful study, observation, and wisely 
directed efforts. 

Any man who has been rafsed on a farm 
and understands the fundamental princi- 
ples of agriculture has a good start as an 
orchardist. He need not hesitate to em- 
bark in orcharding because he does not 
understand how and when to plant, prune 
and cultivate. These matters, of course, 
are important and must be done intelli- 
gently but to the reading, thinking, ob- 
serving and careful man they become plain, 
as step by step he takes up the work. In 
the first place, he must make up his mind 
to reject all advice written or oral, free 
or paid for, that does not appeal to com- 
mon sense and reason. As before inti- 
mated, much ado is often made as to the 
location of the orchard, size or age of 
trees to plant, size of holes to dig, kind of 
fertilizer to use, when to plant, etc., much 
of which is confusing to the beginner. 

Now I wish to be practical in. what I 
may say, for that is the kind of doctrine 
the farmer needs. Have you never no- 


-ticed that the great money maker, Ben 


Davis, does well on any good soil (and it 
is nearly all good) in the great corn belt? 
And so will most of our good market va- 
rieties. So then the question of location 
need not keep many from growing apples 
for commercial purposes. ‘Never plant a 
tree over two years old” is the advice we 
often hear, and yet there is no good rea- 
son why a tree may not be as successfully 
planted at the age of three, four or five 
years provided it is healthy and strong and 
extra pains is taken in transplanting. 
Don’t waste any time digging holes big 
enough té bury a horse in, but mark off 
the ground both ways with a turning plow 
and then in the check or cross remove 
enough dirt to let the tree down two 
inches deeper than it grew in the nursery, 
no more. Nothing is gained by planting 
deeper. Deep planted trees in clay sub- 
soils do not make roots rapidly and are 
the first to blow over. No fertilizer is 
needed at planting time if the soil will pro» 
duce a good crop of corn. Let us bear in 
mind that we are planting for money, and 
that we should try to get as Many dollars 
out of each acre as possible by working 
the soil and trees to their fullest capacity. 
We do not want any more vacant- space 
than is necessary, therefore we will plant 
the trees as close as they will bear plant- 
ing—say 25 to 30 feet each way, the for- 
mer distance preferable for such varieties 
as Ben Davis, Gano, Winesap and Jona- 
than. 





The chief object of a mulch is to hold 
the frost in the ground, not to keep it out. 
It is the freezing and thawing in spring 
that injure the plants by lifting or pulling 
the roots and leaving them exposed. Wait 
till the ground is frozen hard enough to 
bear up a wagon and then cover and leave 
the mulch until the plants grow through 
it in the spring. 





Can’t eat, can’t sleep, 
can hardly drag around. 
Sarsaparilla symptoms. 
Accept no sham or sub- 
stitute for Dr, Ayer’s. 


GROWER. | 


Japan Plums in Washington 
State. 





A. A. P., Kerns, Wash.—I wish to raise 
some plums for sale, but if the Japan plums 
are sour when cooked, they wou'd be worth- 
less here, because such plums as Brad- 
shaw and Lombard cannot even be given 
away. 

Answer—The Japan plums are remark- 
ably well-flavored when cooked, and much 
better than Bradshaw and Lombard, ac- 
cording to my taste. Washington is a 
part of the paradise of the plum, and the 
Japan varieties do remarkably well there. 
As to their sale in the local markets in 
comparison with the BHuropean type of 
plums, nothing but experience will tell. The 
Japan plums ship better than almost any 
others, either native or foreign.—H. E. V. 
D., in Rural New-Yorker. 





Marketing the Cherry Crop. 





In almost every neighborhood many 
farmers have a greater supply of cherries 
than are needed for home use, and as the 
fruit is regarded as too small to pay for 
the trouble of picking and marketing it, 
much of it is left to be rotted or eaten by 
birds. The fact is that small as the cherry 
is, it is one. of the most profitable fruit 
crops that can be grown. Cherries need 
to be picked with their stems, must not be 
bruised, and must be placed in clean bask- 
ets, holding 15 to 20 pounds each. ‘They 
are usually sold by the pound, and are 
marketed in all the cities where this fruit 
is to be found in its season on fruit stands. 
The sour cherries of the Morello stock 
are mostly used for canning and for makinz 
pies. The Montmorency is a comparatively 
new sour cherry. It was introduced some 
years ago at Rochester, N. Y., and we 
know it to be a valuable variety in that 
vicinity. It is not best to have many va- 
rieties when cherries are grown for market, 
The Black Tartarian is a large, dark red 
sort, that is nearly black when at its best. 
It is the standard sort, and is more largely 
sold and better liked by the fruit dealers 
than any other.—American Cultivator, 





A New Pineapple. 





The small, ragged, rough surface, sharp- 
toothed pineapple is being crowded out of 
market by a variety large, high-flavored, 
luscious and with leaves so smooth that 
the plants can be handled without the dan- 
ger and pain that attend the cultivation of 
the old-time sorts. The difference in the 
value of a ten-pound pineapple and the kind 
that weighs one or two pounds appeals to 
every grower and shipper. 

This new variety is known as the smooth 
Cayenne. Eleven pounds in weight is not 
unusual, and from eight to ten-pound spec- 
imens are plenty. This variety is reliable 
in fruiting and comes into bearing within 
eighteen months of planting. Florida 
growers put out ten thousand plants to; the 
acre and expect fruit from 95 per cent. of 
the plants some times within a year and a 
half. During or immediately after the fruit 
is developed, a number of. sprouts start out 
from the main stalk. One of these is left 
on the parent plant to produce the next 
year’s crop. This operation is repeated 
until the plant has borne three to five spec- 
imens of fruit; then the old plant is re- 
moved, the ground thoroughly cultivated 
and enriched, and new plants are put out. 
Some of the largest and finest fruit brings 
the grower seventy-five cents for each one, 
but when one reflects that one of these 
large and luscious apples may weigh ten to 
twelve pounds, the price is not exorbitant. 
—N, Y. Ledger.’ 





What to Plant. 


PEARS. 


The list of pears that may be considered 
a success in the Southwest is a compara- 
tively short one. The work of producing 
a race of pears for the South has not re- 
ceived the attention from nurserymen and 
growers its importance demands. The 
most of the pears of European type are 
poorly adapted to our Southern climate and 
de badly on account of the severe drouths 
they encounter almost every year. The 
only section of our State that seems to be 
reasonably free from this evil is the coast 
country. There as greater annual rainfall 
is usual than in the middle and northern 
regions, though they do not all escape. An- 
other advantage possessed by the coast is 
that in many parts of that region nature 
has kindly furnished a system of sub-irri- 
gation. .Below the surface a few feet is 
an abundant supply of water. <A tree 
planted strikes this supply of moisture and 
is able to flourish like a green bay tree. 
To this region, however, few if any of the 
European varieties are adapted, but the 
Orientals and certain of their hybrids sue- 
ceed admirably. Unfortunately these va- 
rieties are not equal in quality to the Eu- 
ropeans. Only three or four varieties, 
namely, Le Conte, Kieffer, Garber and 
Smith are considered worthy of extensive 
cultivation in that section of the State, and 
only two of these are as yet regarded of 
commercia! importance, namely, Le Conte 
and Kieffer. Prof. Macky, in his report 
to the State Horticultural Society, spoke 
highly of Garber and Smijth’s Hybrid, and 
expressed the opinion that they would 
likely come into prominence in a few years 
as profitable pears. Only in a few isolated 
localities in other portions of Texas have 
pears been planted in sufticient numbers 
to be of any commercial importance. Un- 
fortunately blight is so severe upon the 
Le Conte anywhere away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the coast that it is prac- 
tically barred from cultivation. So that 
only the Kieffer may be said to have 
achieved success. So we have no summer 
pear so prolific and valuable as the Le 
Conte is in the coast country. We hope 
that in Smith’s Hybrid we may have such 
a pear: We have a-tree about ten years 
old in our experimental] orchard which 
so far has not been affected: by blight, but 
as yet it has produced no fruit. We are 
making note of its vigorous growth and 
hope soon to have fruit which will demon- 
strate its value for North Texas. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN LIST. 


Howell—Medium to large, juicy and de- 
licious. Tree an open, rather straggling 
grower; prolific: July 20th to August Ist; 
blights more or less. 

Bartlett—Medium to large; melting, but- 
tery. Tree upright grower; rather subject 
to blight; ripe July 25th to August 10th. 

Superfin—Large to very large; buttery; 
delicious; one of the finest table pears we 
know; is a prolific; annual bearer; subject 
to blight. 

Duchess—Very large; rather coarse; qual- 
ity good; tree an upright grower; usually 
prolific; rijje last of August. 

Kieffer—Large, very handsome fruit. 
When properly ripened; melting; juicy 
and of good quality; a rapid, strong, up- 
right grower, and wonderfully prolific. 
Must be thinned to prevent limbs break- 
ing with their load. Begins to bear young 
and should be allowed to ripen only a part 
of its fruit till it gets good size. This is the 
great market pear of the middle south; a 
cross of Chinese and sand pear. 

“How to ripen—Ripen the fruit in bulk 
in the dark, ‘confined in its own atmos- 
phere’ us it has been aptly expressed. 
Picked green and ripened in this way, 








there will be no shriveling; the fruit will 





be plump and juicy, and, if gathered at the 
proper stage, well flavored. When the 
fruit is to be shipped some distance, it can 
be sent forward at once. Properly bar- 
reled it is ‘in bulk :n the dark’ and will 
ripen up in transit.” 

Of the Kieffer he writes as follows con- 
cerning picking and ripening. 

“Gathering and Ripening—As with the 
Le Conte, the Kieffer must be gathered 
at a certain stage and ripened in a certain 
way, to obtain the best results. With the 
Kieffer, which attains very large size, the 
temptation is to gather it too soon. This 
disposition to pick the fruit when still im- 
maturd has led some into the erroneous im- 
pression that at its best it is hard and un- 
desirable. 

“Quality—When allowed to hang upon 
the tree until the fruit begins to color, and 
then carefully ripened in a cool, dark room, 
there are few pears that are more attrac- 
tive, and in point of quality, it combines 
extreme juiciness with a sprightly subacid 
flavor and the peculiar aroma of the Bart- 
lett; it is then an excellent dessert fruit.” 
—Texss Farm and Ranch. 





Wickson Plum Hardy. 


ot nee 


This hybrid, one of Burbank’s creations, 
is worth trial, even in North Iowa. The 
actual test of its hardiness can alone de- 
cide the question of value for us. 

The desirability of plums, twice the size 
of our best Americans,.is not debatable. 
Encouraging reports of its value come from 
Illinois and New York. But, even while 
it stands 25 degrees below there, it may 
not survive our windy. arid winters, Who 
has had experience?—Iowa Fruitman, 





Possible Strawberries. 


A certain grower of strawberry plants 
says that he expects within ten years to 
grow strawberries as large as pineapples. 
We'do not know how small he has seen 
pineapples, but we have seen watermelons 
that were not as large as some strawber- 
ries. But, seriously, we think the size of 
the berries we see now is sufficient, and 
hope some one will try to improve the 
quality instead of trying to increase the 
size. If we have got to slice our straw- 
berries to eat them it will seem to be a 
nuisance. And most of the very large va- 
rieties we have seen were not the equal in 
flavor of the smaller sorts.—Ex. 





An Easy Matter. 





A colored man entered a down-town 
grocery store a few days ago and asked 
for a certain brand of coffee at 20 cents a 
pound. The dealer informed him that he 
couid not supply him the particular grade 
desired for less than 25 cents a pound, 
whereupon the man of color said, “Mr. 
———, across the street. will sell it to me 
at the price I mention.” The storekeeper 
asked, ‘“‘Why don’t you go and get it from 
him, then?’ “He has not got any now,” 
was the man’s reply. The dealer in his 
generosity said, “lf I did not have any cof- 
fee of that grade, I would seli it to you 
for 10 cents a pound.”—-New Orleans 
Times-Democrai. 





The Greatest Attribute. 





At a gathering of men and women not 
long ago each one in turn was called upon 
to cite the attribute he or she considered 
of greatest worth in the formation of char- 
acter, each attribute to be followed by the 
name of. some one who best embodied it. 
For instance, a man gaye sterling integ- 
rity and as his example Abraham Tincotn: 
a woman, tact, with Mme. De Maintenon 
as illustration; another woman, loyalty, 
adding the name of George Washington. 
At last it came the turn of a very plain 
spoken woman, who in loud, clear tones 
cried, “Honesty, and I know of no ex- 
ample, either living or dead!’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 





Fruit Notes. 


Road dust thrown over the trees in which 
the slimy scales appear, will destroy them. 
They breathe through pores in their bodies 
and the dust closes these up and suffocates 
them. 

Clean cultivation is the great safeguard 
against fungus diseases and insect pests. 
These enemies are cowardly, they always 
attack the weak and unprotected plants 
first. Look for them closely and apply 
remedies for them at once. 

If you desire to hasten the maturity of 
any garden crop, use wood ashes liberally. 
On most farms enough ashes can be saved 
during the year to give the entire garden 
a good coat. We do not place as high a 
value upon ashes as we should. 

Such luxuries as small fruits of all kinds 
ought to be indulged in liberally by every 
farmer’s family, but such is not the case 
in too many instances. It isn’t too late to 
make a start in this direction this spring, 
if you have neglected it in the past. 

For the currant worm no remedy is safer 
or more easily applied than white helle- 
bore. Dissolve an ounce of the powder in 
two gallons of water and apply with fine 
sprinkler or brushbroom. A sprayer is the 
best thing made for this purpose. The 
worm first appears on the lower branches 
about the time the fruit is formed.—Maine 
Farmer. 





Water Drinking. 





When it is considered that the body is 
made up very largely of water it can read- 
ily be understood how important to health 
is a constant supply of this fluid. Many 
people have a notion that the drinking of 
water in any amount beyond that actually 
necessary to quench thirst is injurious, 
and, acting on this belief, they endeavor to 
drink as little as possible. The notion, 
however, is wide of the truth. Drinking’ 
freely of pure water is a most efficacious 
means, not only of preserving health, but 
often of restoring it when failing. 

All the tissues of the body need water, 
and water in abundance is necessary also 
for the proper performance of every vital 
function. Cleanliness of the tissues within 
the body is as necessary to health and com- 
fort as cleanliness of the skin, and water 
tends to insure the one as truly as it does 
the other. It dissolves the Waste material, 
which would otherwise collect in the body, 
and removes it in the various excretions. 
These waste materials are often. actual 
poisons, and many a headache, many rheu- 
matic pains and aches, many sleepless 
nights and listless days, and many attacks 
of.the “blues” are due solely to the circu- 
lation in the blood or deposit‘in the tissues 
of those. waste materials, which cannot be 
got rid of because of an insufficient supply 
of water. 
Water is accused of making fat, and peo- 
ple with a tendency to corpulence avoid it 
for that reason. But this is not strictly 
true. It does undoubtedly often increase 
the weight, but it does so because it im- 
proves the digestion, and therefore more of 
the food eaten is utilized and turned into 
fat and_ flesh. But excessive fat, 
what we call corpulence, is not a sign 
of health, but of faulty digestion’ and as- 
similation, and systematic water drinking 
is often employed as a means of reducing 
the superfluous fat, which it'sometimes does 





with astonishing rapidity.—Youth’s. Com- 
panion. ; ie 

















New Method to Cure 


STRICTURE 


AT HOME 


You should read our book (free) describing ti; 
New Scientific Method with a marvellous remedy, 
which will explain : Ys 

How urethral stricture, whether organic or sp, 
modic, can be dissolved and permanently one 

How enlargement and irritation of the prostat 
gland can be subdued and perfectly removed: ” 

How obstruction and inflammation ; burning ang 
scalding; chronic urethral discharges; irritatio 
and caturrh of the bladder can be completely cured: 

How our remedy is employed easily and secret); 
at home, without pain; without danger; without 
surgical operation; without failure; without de 
tention from business or loss of time from work: 

How you can obtain our remedy and how used: 


NO SURCICAL OPERATION 


This booklet will also explain to you why stric 
ture is so easily removed and cured by our method: 
Why our method is the best, and permanently 
cures where all other treatments have failed: y 
Why it is that catheters, knives, bougies, sounds 
and instruments:are no longer needed. . 
Thousands testify that our remedy and method 

has permanently cured them. It always cures. 
Then why wait and submit to painful Operations 
by. the surgeon’s knife, which never cures, when 

you can easily obtain such a valuable medicine? 
Send at once for our book, “Strans-Cura” 
giving formula of the remedy, with proofs, mailed 
(sealed) free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL CO, 
83 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. ”° 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
PORN ‘ 


LADIES’ $2.00 WONDER. 


By mail postpaid ww auy piace lu the 
United States,82.23 to include postage; 
state size and width, enclose $2.23 and 
we will mail you the shoes, and if you 
don’t findthem equal to any adver- 
tised $3.00 shoe, we will refund your gn” 
money. THIS SHOE IS MADE fromthe {fess 
finest VICI-KID, over new coin toe last, ~~ 
with kid tip, flexible MeKay sewed soies. © 
finest Imperial cloth top, guaran. " 
teed latest style for 1899. WRITE 
FOR FREE Shoe Catalogue, for 
everything in footwear at whole 
sale prices. Addregs 
SEARS, 
ROEBUCK 
& CO. (INC), § 


hicago, Ill 
Cnicese, I. 


is flooding the country apd 
prices are going up. bate 
stil sell the U.S. Standard 
Seales at lowest prices; alsy 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack q 















& Co. are thoroughly reliable.- 
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Hundreas of Speciaities at 1css than 
Sewing Machines, Bicycles, 
Carriages, Carts, Bugeies, 
Letter Presses, ‘ Jack Screws, Trucks, Anvils, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, Dump Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Nand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fenca, 
Fanning Mills, Crow Boilers, Watches, Clothing &, 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES, 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to Save Money. 
151 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 










Bone Mills, 
Hay Cutters, 
Road Plows, 
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‘Tron FACTORY 
FROM ‘Ba 
Cr Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
Ny es wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicyvles and harnoss. No mid- 
die men. No agerts. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
—j building. to 40 per cent. below 
— P ae ey Ba nt prepaid. 

éc1a ti—' oO om 0 u,; 

and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. _ 

BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE 004 
- Box i, Bingh.mton, N. ¥. : 


Please mentiou Green’s rut Grower. 


GOOD CIDER, 


and more of it from the small amount 
of apples can only be secured by 


A_HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS.qaaez 


Made in various sizes, hand and 
power. The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at world’s fair. Catalogue 
and Hs list sent free upon request. 
ydraulic Press Mfg. Co 
2M Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


_Please mention Green’g.Fruit Grower. . 
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$ $ $ 40c. EACH. 


This is how we do it :— 


Farm Journal - is 50c, per year, 

FraitGrower -' - “500 “= “ 

American Poultry Adv, ‘“ 25c¢. “ = “ 
ThreePapers, - $1.25 


We offer the three papers one year for only 50e 
You know all about the Farm Journal, and want 
it. The American Poultry Advocate isall right 
and the Fruit Grower has the reputation of 

owing better with each succeeding year, 

emember our price for the three papers to your 
address, one year, is only 50c. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, W. Y. 


by return mail, full de. 
acriptive circulars 0 
proved Tailor Sy* 
tCat- 


ting: em 
foundation principles of scien- 
tific garment cutting are taught 
so clearly and progressively that 
any lady of ordinary intelli 
mee can easily and quickly 
earn to cut and make apy é2!- 
Ment, in any styis, to any 
y Ladies, Chil- 
dren, Menand Beys. Garments 
aranteed to fit perfectly without trying on, @A 
Eeteteise of the ‘Moody System is worth afortune to | 
any ‘lady. Thousands of expert dress makers owe | 
their success to the Moody System, Agents Wanted. 
Meody & Co.. P. O. Bex 1505. Cincinzati, 0: 


———~s 


World’s Fait 


WINN Award. 

fits SSSA 7S We are the only Steel, 
Sl SS US Roofing Co. awarded 
a a TOOT Neda) “and Diploma 
fr PATENT CAP ROOFING at World a 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDI . 
CEILING, ETc. ‘ Send for Catalogue and Price Lis 
Mention this paper. ” a 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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THE TOPPINQ' 
PORTABLE® 


EVAPORATOR, 


Four sizes made. = 


m 
m $10 to $50 complet 
‘apacity any side 











licer, _Corer, 
Poh and Potato Parert 
Dried Fruit Presses. @ 
Send for circular. 


H. TOPPING, Marion, NM 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


DON’T BE HARD UP Gold, Silver, iickel & Metal 
‘ $ Plat! 





$2,000 A YEAR EASY. 
ing. Gents and Ladies st home 

or traveling, taking orders, using 80 
selling Prof. Gray’s Platers. Pisieh 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, 
b |} andall metalgoods. Noexperience, bead 
plate, modern methods. We do lating, 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. or 
teed. Only outfits éomplete, all = 
lathes, materials, etc., ready for wort 


We teach you the art, furnish secrets 
M Testimonials, samples, 













/ 
Sa ip 
Laem /- 


REK Write today. 
“C. GRAY & vO., PLATING | WORKS, 8£incinnati, 0 























etc. FREE, 
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© Four One Small 
©) 
® Loudon | Persimmon Li 
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5 Red sheen dtab subscriber to 
© Raspberry | GREEN’S 
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(9) and claims this premiu 
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a Day Sure sto: 
y powolately sure; We 


furnish the work and teach you free; en ee will 
the locality where you live. Send us your address att og 
explain the business fully : ber we guaranteeacit’ 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolntely sure, write ar, Mich 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 9Q, DETROIT 
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‘CANDY 
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TRADE MARK REC 





Potent, 
PI Never Sicken, Weaken, or 


CURE CONSTIP. 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chieags, Moz 
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Va afest, Best BLISTEF 
eaves of all liniments for mil: 
Removes all Bunches or Biemist 
and Cattle. SYPERSEDES 
OR FIRING. mpossible to prod 
Every bottle sold is warranted t 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
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Sor it use.@send for descrip 
THB LAWRDNCE-WILLIAMS 
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; . a stock of 
‘Cherry, Quince and immense s 
Fruit plants. Headquarters 
Trees and Shrubs. A quarter 

Jow down budded roses. : 

32 Greenhouses filled with 
Araucarias, Ficus, Dracenas, 
Will have immense stocks of be 
forfall, 45th year. 1000acres. 
and persona! inspection solicit 


THE STORRS & HARRI 
‘Box 35 Pai: 


Please mention Green’s 


OUR FRUIT 


will‘make the most money if 
Converted into 
Pure, Sweet Cider. 
This can be done cheaper and 
better with the 


Davis Cider Press 


than in any other way. Being made 
almost entirely of steel it 
is Lighter and Stronger 
than old style presses and 
at the same time cheaper. 

YOU CAN MAKE MONEY- 
working up your own fruit 

and that of your neighbors. Don’t buy unt 
illustrated catalogue. Write for it. EE" 


J. B, DAVIS & CO, 835 Old Colony B 
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, enclose $2.23 and 
shoes, and if you 
al toany adver- 


10 WONDER: . 
muy placclu the Gay, 
include postage; § : 


will refund your @ 
S MADE from the 
lew coin toe last, 

Kay sewed soies 

op, guaran. . 
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pgue, for 

at whole 
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is flooding the country and 


Db» are thoroughly reliable. 
prices are going up, b 
atril sell the U's. Siandars 


0 | d Seales at lowest Prices; aisy 


al Scale Rack 
i 
oO ° 





7 fn MOSS hte | 
8 at icss than Wholesale prices. viz: 
ps, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Harness, Safes, Bone Mills, 
crews, Trucks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Mills, Forses, Lathes, Dump Carts, 
Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fence, 
ars, oilers, Watches, Clothing &e, 
lroad, Platform and Counter SCALES. 
logne and see howto Save Money. 


HICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


ACTORY. 
Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
ons, surreys and business wag- 
8, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
e men. No agerts. A small per 
int. of profit above actual cost of 
iiding. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
ail prices, All freight prepaid. 
a ae Coin” Top Buggy 

icycle. Catalogue free. 
CARRIAGE & CYCLE OO, 
Bingh.mton, N. ¥. 


Green's vruits Grower. 
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do it :— 

- is 50c, per year, 
s a 50c., “ - 
ry Adv, “ 25c. 
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be papers one year for only 50c 
t the Farm Journal, and want 
Poultry Advocate isall right 
ower has the reputation of 
vith each succeeding year, 
-e for the three papers to your 
s only 50c. 
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GROWER, Rochester, W. Y. 





EY return mall, full de- 
acriptive circulars of 
ys Improved Tailor Sys- 
f Dress and Garment Cut- 
img, Revised to date. . The 
oundation principles of scien- 
ific garment cutting are Senght 
o clearly and pro rressively that 
ny lady of ordinary intelli- 
rence can easily and quickly 
earn to cut and make any ger- 
ment, in any styia, to any 

measure, for Ladies, Chil- 

n, Menand Beys. Garments 

brfectly without trying on, @A 
pdy System is worth a fortune to 
8 = expert — La ag 
oody System, Agents * 

cimmati, 0 


D>. Bex 1805. Cim e | 


World’s Fait™ 





S Award. 
WS We are the only Steel | 
DAS Roofing Co. awarded ' 
mer “Medal and Diploms 
AP ROOFING at World's 


ion. Weare also large manure} 


s of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 


i for Catalogue and Price List. ‘ 


pofing Co., Chicago and Niles. Oo 


Green's Fruit Grower. 
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‘THE TOPPINQ' 
PORTABLE®| 


EVAPORATOR. 


Four sizes made. st 
from $10 to $50 complete 
Capacity of any ,si26, 


Sufficient to pay for itself 


in from 10 to 15 days- 
Slicer, Corer, Apples 
Peach and Potato Parerse 
Diet hres © a 
send for c bd 
H. Toprine, Marion, N.% 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 


D UP $2,000 A YEAR EASY. 
Gold, Silver, iickel & Metal 
Plating. Gents and Ladies at home 
r traveling, taking orders, using 82 
ling Prof. Gray’s Piaters. jates, 
Vatches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles 
ndail metal goods. Noexperience,bea"y 
late, modern methods. We do plating, 
panufacture outfits, all sizes. uaren- 
d. Only outfits domplete, all tools, 
thes, materials, ete., ready for work- 
We teach you the art, secrets 
Vrite today. Testimonials, samples 
)., PLATING WORKS, 8Aincinnati, 0 
med 


XeXe OCOQDOQOQODOOQOOOOY 
| One Small 


| Persimmon Tree 


| by mail post-paid, will be 
given each subseriber 0 
| GREEN’S 

| FRUIT GROWER 

| who sends us 50 cents 
| and claims this premium 
| when subscribing. 


POODOOQODOOOOOO" 
a 
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ork and teach yon free; YOu. Wort «4 
e. Send ns your address and we vas 
remember we teeaclear P 

, nbsolntely sure, write at ons 
+ CO. Box 90. DETROIT, 


reen’s Fruit GroweF- 
Ee Pee aces 





I Make Big weeet 
—At Home— 
and want all toharathe sia 98 
portunity. It’s ¥ ~.: 
sie week] A. ae is nodecerety ail 
Bee i iecion Huxs?- Lawrence 
¢ ‘ wer, 
Breen’s Fruit akan 





Kore 


jORMS 


e worm eighteen feet long at 
peer on the scene after my taking two 
eSCARETS. This [am sure has caused m 
CA nealth for the past three years. [ams 
xing Cascarets, the only cathartic worthy of 


% ible people.” 
potice bY ee OW BOWLES, Baird, Mass, 


(CANDY 
) CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


REGULATE THE LNs 


t, Palatable. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Plearever Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


oT) cu RE CONSTIPATION. ese 
Gterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 318 


40-T0-BA 


— 


A SE A, 
Horse Ownerslefry 
* . GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 





Sold and guaranteed by all drug- 
gists to © .E Tobacco Habit. 





SS 1 Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 

t st ever used. Takes 

ene oral et Bh era or severe action. 

Ren tle; SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 

oR FIRING. fl Shih 4 uce scar or htt 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 

Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold py one oF 

gent by express. aaa aid, with full directions 
for its use. @Send for descriptive oi 2 

TEE LAWRENCH-WILLIAMS cO., Cleveland 0. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


[,000,000 
‘Peach Trees 


t grown on the bank of Lake 
firie two miles from any 
peach orchards and guar- 
anteed free from Scale, 
Borers, Yellows, etc, Large 

——— oni stock of ear, Plum 
Cherry, Quince and immense supply of Small 
Fruit plants. Headquarters for Ornamental 
Trees ana Shrubs. A quarter of a million of 
low down budded roses. i 

32 Greenhouses filled with Roses, Palms, 
Araucarias, Ficus, Dracenas, Pandanus, etc. 
Wil] have immense stocks of best Holland Bulbs 
forfall. 45th year. i000acres, Correspondence 
and personal inspection solicited. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 

Box 35 Painesville, Ohid. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


YOUR FRUIT 








1 make the most money if 
Converted Int 
Pure, Sweet Cider. 

This can be done cheaper and 
better with the 


Davis Cider Press} 
an in any other way, Being made 
almost entirely of steel it 

is Lighter and Stronger So. 
than old style presses and ~ ~ 

YOU CAN MAK cheaper.. a} my - | ? 
LAMAR mikey ieee ELD 
snd that of your neighbors. Don’t bi cs 

Dlustrated colghogus. rite for it. " TS PE, 
J.B, DAVIS & COi, 835 Old Colony Bidg.,: Chicago, Ills. 


) STOCK FEEDERS 





ten to this and think before 
buying a feed grinder. There 


FS Peerless 
+23 }\ Mls 


RI QeMnias STEVENS MPG. CO. Box 16, Joliet, Il. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FINE MANURE 


Only, Is available as Plant F roe a 
Much depends therefore upon the mechanical condition 
of manure. Itshould be thoroughly fined and evenly 
spread 2 best results. ’ : 





"eral EM P? Sin, 
Manure Spreader 


is the only machine known to man that will do both and 

do it better and cheaper than itcan be done by d, 

d [ Test of 18 Years 

and daily growsin popular zzvor. Send for catalogue 

and ‘Treatise on Manure.” E to inquirers, 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CC., 

Box 78 Syracuse, MN. Ye 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Choice. 


The ee ane gone forth, all fruits are with~ 


e 
From the earth, but only the one . 
On which most shall agree and its merits 
sustain, 
For excellence equaled by none. 


The ate of the land said, we’ve waited so 


on 
Through the long dreary winter for spring, 
For berries to grace our tables again, 
To the first fruits of summer we cling. 


A voice Ens the fair, sunny South cries, 
! no! 
But give us the orange so sweet. 
Your rank Northern berries, so acrid and 


sour, 
With oranges ne’er can compete. 


*Tis too short lived. We ask for the grape, 
That refreshes us while it sustains. 


weak, 
Its wines solace sorrow and pains, 


Give us for all others the luscious peach, 
That for barter and food none excel. 

Its manifold uses have ne’er been surpassed, 
Cream and peaches their own merits tell. 


But for food, for health, for exchange, on 
which 


In wealth or in want we depend 
The apple was chosen all others above, 
Man’s constant, unfailing a — 





Well Informed. 


*‘How do you know she is rich?” 
*T ought to; I’ve been paying her alimony 
for two years now.”’—Brooklyn Life. 





Called the Bluff, 


Dashaway—I was going to ask you to 
dine with me, but I believe you are going 
to take dinner at the Winklers. 

Stuffer—What time do you dine? 

“Six o’clock.” 

“That’s all right, old man. 
dine until seven.”—Life. 


They don’t 





Wise Preference, 


First Statesman—Ballots are more potent 
than bullets. 
fy Second Statesman—And vastly more 
agreeable to have coming your way.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





A Barber’s Explanation. 


A barber of Lubec, Me., has closed his 
shop and posted the following on the door: 

To the Public: This barber shop will be 
closed for a brief period, as the proprietor 
has gone to help a few of Uncle Sam’s 
barbers (better known as soldiers) scrape 
the face of the Western Hemisphere clear 
of an obnoxious growth of whiskers, com- 
monly called Spaniards. I shall not be 
gone long, as Dewey and Sampson are ap- 
plying the lather, and everything points to’ 
a quick job, and a clean shave. I wish to 
thank the public for past patronage and 
on my return hope to have a share also. 





A New Plan for Training Grapes. 


A friend who was a very successful ama- 
teur grape grower adopted the following 
plan and found it very satisfactory: The 
vine was planted in any convenient place, 
and a single shoot was allowed to gronv 
and was tied to a tall stake. At the end 
of the first year it was cut back to two or 
three buds, and when all danger of frost 
was past the strongest shoot was selected 
and tied to the stake as before. At the 
end of the second year there was a strong, 
well ripened cane of at least eight feet in 
length. Then a post or scantling was 
firmly set in the place of the stake, and 
not less than eight feet high. ; 

A No. 9 wire was fastened to the top 
of the post and the other end carried to 
a tree or building perhaps twenty feet 
away. One shoot was trained on this 
wire, with all laterals nipped back on the 
first five or six feet. Usually there was 
not much tying needed, as the vine was 
held to the wire by tendrils. At the next 
pruning this vine on the wire was cut 
back to from four to six feet, according to 
its strength. This was the bearing wood 
for the fourth year, and being on level, 
every bud was expected to grow. ‘The 
young shoots, with their fruit, were allowed 
to hang, except the one at the end which 
was trained on the wire as before. 

At each pruning the long vine at the 
end was cut back to a yard or more, until 
all the wire was occupied. All other canes 
were cut to one or two buds. During the 
growing season the shoots hung down, and 
for this reason, made only a fair growth. 
The one at the end having a wire for sup- 
port, and being farthest from the root 
made a strong growth. This system had 
these advantages: The bearing wood was 
on a levei, and all the buds had an equal 
chance; each leaf had its share of air and 
light, and the fruit was shaded and pro- 
tected from sun by its own foliage. It 
was much like the well known Kniffin sys- 
tem.—M. Crawford, in Field and Farm. 





Prof. Bailey on Overproduction. 


Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, made an address at the New Jer- 
sey Horticultural Society meeting, Tren- 
ton, on “The Probiem of Over-Production 
of Fruit.’ He said that over-production 
was producing more of any product than 
the people within the range of its distribu- 
tion can consume. Statistics can’t indicate 
over-production unless they also consider 
the matter of transportation. ‘hat is, 
over-production as an economic fact is rela- 
tive, not absolute. Among the remedies is 
increased consumption. The cheaper the 
product, however, the greater is the con- 
sumption, but an over-production in one 
year may increase the demand for many 
subsequent years. The big apple crop of 
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$00, Strictly up-to-date, 
bicycles with the defects of none. Our IAL Bic: 


wa name Dlate\at $40.00 to $50. 
Wards, : 
price of $1 
RE 1898 Biegekons 


me) center bri 
tand finished and nickel-plated. 
jo". WHRELS, bighe grade, 284 
tabeneel RIMS, highest grade non-warpable w: 
iatey neumatic, complete with pump and repair kit. 
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ering with ati retainers throughout. Finished 
repair 
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kit. 
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1898 Model Gents’ or Ladies’ Bicyele by express C. O. 

, D. subject to examination. You can examine it at 
A your nearest express office and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as represented and the 
most wonderiul Bieyele Bargain 

hohe ever saw or heard of, pay 

e express agent the balance, 

$18.75 and express charges. 

We shall 
’ sell 3000 

SPECIAL regular $50.00 

\ High-Grade, guaranteed, 
24 1898 Model Bicycles in 
\ i either Gents’ or Ladies.’ 


We Have Bicycles 


for 1898 at #18.95, 
$19.75 and © $22.50. 
Such values as were 
never Offered before. 
THIS SPECIAL WHEEL 
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g bicycle you can buy 
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and this year there is a great demand for 
American apples. The less perishable the 
product the less is the danger of over-pro- 
duction in any year; but on the other hand, 
the accumulation of the product may tend 
to restrict production. The greater the 
ease in raising a crop the greater the dan- 
ger of over-production. Staples should be 
grown on cheap lands in large quantities 
and with the aid of labor-saving machin- 
ery. In proportion to the skill required in 
growing a crop, do the products fail or 
succeed on the general market. Special 
products are coming more and more in de- 
mand with the progress of civilization, es- 
pecially in the cities. We must grow those 
things which can be shipped cheaply to a 
market. One’ man’s labor can raise wheat 
to support 100 persons, but he can’t raise 
more than five bushels of hot-house straw- 
berries. Co-operative societies are success- 
ful only for the staples or the large-area 
products, not for specialties. The grower 
should be paid only for the final product, 
not for the goods he delivers, just the same 
as the dairyman is paid for the quality 
and not the quantity of milk sold to cream- 
eries. The time is probably coming when 
the Government will have officers to give 
definite advice in regard to markets. While 
we deplore the depopulation of rural com- 
munities, we forget that every person who 
leaves the farm ceases to be a producer 
and becomes a consumer, thereby extend- 
ing the market for agricultural produce. 


—_— 


Thirst for Information. 


Pal? 

“Oh, be quiet!” 

“Pa y? 

“Well, what is it?’ 

“What did the Dead Sea die of ?’—Lon- 
don Sporting Times. 





Strategic Measures. 


“Your brother-in-law still visiting at your 
house, Wallace?” 

“Yes; but he is beginning to weaken. I 
have him pushing the lawn mower every 
morning and the ice cream freezer every 
afternoon. I think he will go before I am 
driven to starting him in on the washing.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer, 





How Fruits Ripen. 


Fruits do not act on the air in the same 
manner as leaves do. The results of the 
action of the former, both in light and 
darkness, are at every instant of their for- 
mation and growth to suffer a loss of car- 
bon, which, combining with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, forms carbonic acid. This 
loss of carbon is essential to the ripening 
of the fruit; for if the latter be placed in 
an atmosphere deprived of oxygen the 
function of throwing out carbon will be- 
come suspended, the ripening stopped, and 
if the fruit remain attached to the tree 
or plant it will dry up and die. 

Fruits which are enclosed in shells, how- 
ever, may and do ripen; for the mem- 
branes which form the husk are natur- 
ally permeable to the air. Indeed, the 
communication between the external and 
internal air is so free that both have al- 
ways been found to be of uniform compo- 
sition; that is, when analyzed, the atmos- 
phere within the shell has furnished the 
same relative quantities of oxygen and 
nitrogen as the air which we breathe. 

When fruits separated from the tree, 
even though capable of completing their 
own ripening, are placed in atmospheres 
or media deprived of oxygen, they will not 
ripen; the power of ripening, however, in 
such case is only suspended, and may be 
induced to act, or be re-established, by 
placing the fruit in an atmosphere capable 
of taking carbon from it. If the fruit, 
however, remains too long in the deoxy- 
genated situation it will have lost the 
power of ripening, even though it preserve 
nearly the external appearance. 

From.these facts the inference is plain, 
but highly important, that most fruits, 
and especially those which do not require 
to remain long on their parent trees, may 
be preserved for a considerable time, and 
thus their utility and the pleasure which 
they afford be prolonged. The most simple 
process consists in forming a paste of lime, 
sulphate of iron, and water, placing the 
same at the bottoms of glass or stone bot- 
tles or jars, and then introducing the fruit 
pulled a few days before it would otherwise 
have become ripe. Such fruits, however, 
are to be kept from the bottoms of the bot- 
tles or other vessels, and as much as pos- 
sible from each other; at the same time 
care must be taken to close the bottle or 
jar with proper corks and cement, either 
with or without bladders or tin covers, ac- 
cording to cireumstances. 

Persons at all acquainted with chemistry 
will perceive that fruits thus placed are 
situate in an atmosphere entirely freed 
from oxygen (which has been absorbed by 
the paste), and, consequently, that they 
may be preserved for a longer or shorter 
space of time according to their nature— 
peaches, apricots, prunes, and several spe- 
cies of plum, from twenty days to a 
month, pears and apples, for full three 
months. If either of these fruits be with- 
drawn from their confinement (after their 
respective periods) and be exposed to the 
air, they will ripen extremely well; but if 
these periods be much exceeded, they will 
undergo partial alteration and will not 
ripen at all. 

It is well known that when ripe fruit is 
long exposed to the air, it will rot and 
decay; in such cases the fruit first changes 
the oxygen of the surrounding air into 
carbonie atid gas, then the same gas is 
evolved from its own substance in a large 
quantity. Indeed, the presence of oxygen 
gas is necessary to the rotting or decay of 
fruits, for when it is absent a different 
change takes place. When the fruit can 
not ripen except on the tree, its ripening 
is not caused by any chemical change of 
its substance while still green, but by the 
change. or addition of new substance fur- 
nished to it by the capillary vessels of its 
parent stem; and it is a remarkable and 
well-ascertained fact that when fruits ap- 
pear to have lost the acid taste and qual- 
ities which they possessed in their unripe 
state, it is because that taste is hidden 
by the large quantity of sugar which they 
receive during the process of ripening. 

In those fruits Which ripen after sepa- 
ration from the tree, likewise, the quan- 
tity of sugar is found considerably to in- 
crease; in such eases, however, it must be 
formed at the expense of the substances 
previously composing the fruit. Gum, 
lignin, and water are the only substances 
present, the proportions of which diminish 
curing the process. It is, therefore, nat- 
ural for us to conclude that it is those por- 
tions of these substances which have dis- 
appeared, have been converted into sugar; 
and as the lignin contains the greatest 
quantity of carbon, we must conclude that 
it is from it the oxygen takes the carbon 
in order to form carbonic acid—a change 
so essential in the ripening of fruits. 

It is difficult to suppose that in those 
fruits which riven early on the tree all the 
sugar should be sent into the fruit from 
the plant. It is much more probable that 
the. substance of the fruit acts upon the 
air—or vice versa—and thereby forms 
sugar, like those fruits which have been 
separated from their parent stems, but not 
in sufficiently large quantity to render 
them identical in quality. In such cases it is 
necessary that. recourse should be had to 
the tree itself to complete the process o 
ripening.—Alegan Gazette. : 





Rock Me to Sleep. | 


Sage wers, turn backward, O Time in your 


ght, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night! 
Mother, come back from that echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock Me to sleep! 


Over my heart in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother love ever has shone; 

No other Meese A abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours. 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul, and the worid-weary 


brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids 
reep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 
Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with 


gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again, as of old; 
Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 
Shading my faint eyes away from the light: 
For with its sunny edged shadows once more, 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore, 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 





Time to End It. 


ey 


“That baby of ours,” he said, decisively, 
“is to be christened to-morrow if I have to 
go to law to have it done. You see, his 
mother is something of a hero worshipper, 
and, while it was all right at the start, now 
that it has reached a point where he is to 
be known as Dewey Bagley Hobson Shaf- 
ter Schley Sampson Roosevelt Smith I 
think it is time to put an end to it.’’—Chi- 
cago Post. 





Cautious Man. 


“Were you able to sell old Billions a 
lot?” asked the superintendent of the cem- 
etery. 

The agent shook his head. 

“He was afraid he might not get the 
full value of it,’’ he expiained. 

“But, hang it all, a man has got to die 
some time!’ exclaimed the superintendent. 

“That’s what I told him, but he only an- 
gwered: ‘Suppose I should be lost at 
sea.’”’ 





Easily Pumped. 


A small Sestch boy was summoned to 
give evidence against his father, who was 
accused of making a disturbance in the 
streets. Said the Bailie to him: 

“Come, my wee man, speak the truth, 
an’ let us hear all ye ken about this af- 
fair.” 

“Weel, sir,” said the lad, “d’ye ken In- 
verness street.” 

“T do, laddie,”’ replied the magistrate. 

“Weel, ye gang along it and turn into 
the square, and cross the square—”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the Bailie, encourag- 
ingly. 

“And when ye gang across the square ye 
turn to the right, and up the High street, 
and keep up High street till ye come to a 
pump.” 

“Quite right, my lad; proceed,” said the 
magistrate, “I know the old pump well.” 

“Weel,” said the boy, with the most in- 
fantile simplicity, “ye may gang and pump 
it, for ye’ll no pump me.”—Tit-Bits. 





More About Peach Leaf Curl, 


The disease seems to be universal this 
year. This is remarkable, inasmuch as it 
is a very rare occurrence that curl leaf is 
severe'in two successive years. It seems 
to be the habit of the disease to exhaust 
itself in a single season, when a rest of a 
season or two is necessary to bring it to 
full vigor again. The present season has 
upset that theory, however, and while 
growers may expect, as a rule, that two 
bad years will not follow in succession, 
they must look out for the exception which 
may occur more frequently than is neces- 
sary to prove that rule. 

Will spraying control it? Yes and no. 
Yes, if carried on year after year. No, if 
applied in a hit or miss fashion, occasion- 
ally skipping a season. Experiments car- 
ried on by myself for three successive years 
on the same trees gave good results the 
second and third years with scarcely per- 
ceptible effects the first season. At Cor- 
nell this year, good results have been ob- 
tained from three applications of Bordeaux 
mixture. I am of the opinion that spray- 
ing with a strong solution of copper sul- 
phate, made before the buds swell, is of 
great importance. With regard to cutting 
back, it appears that the moré severely 
trees are headed back the worse are they 
attacked. Some growers are now prac- 
ticing a renewal system by removing a 
main branch entire at a time.—John Craig, 
New York. 





Saving Cherries. 


Everyone that’ has cherries is bothered 
more or less by the birds, and they gen- 
erally take them before they get thor- 
oughly ripe. An exchange suggests that 
the best remedy to keep the birds away is 
to hang a bell in each tree—a cow bell, 
sheep bell, or an old schoo! bell; any of 
them will do, and they are generally lying 
around farm houses. Then tie long pieces 
of binder twine to the handle of each bell 
and bring the other ends all together in the 
direction of the house, and tie all to one 
strand of twine, so that by pulling it all 
the bells will ring. Have this line long 
enough to tie the other end to a nail near 
the kitchen door or some convenient place 
where it can be given frequent pulls. When 
you ring the beils the birds will leaye in 
short order. Qf course, they will return, 
but you must give them another ring, and 
keep it up frequently till the cherries are 
ripe, beginning when the birds begin on the 
cherries. We have suceeceded numerous 
times this way. even when the trees are 
more than twenty rods from the house, 
Try this plan; do not shoot your good 
friends, ihe birds. hs 





Do You Suffer From Asthma ? 


If you do, you will be interested in know- 
ing thatthe Kola Plant, a new botanic dis- 
covery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is pronounced au assured cure for 
the disease. Most marvelous cures are 
wrought by this new plant, when all other 
remedies fail. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, New- 
ell, Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured 
him of severe Asth:na of twenty years’ 
standing; Alfred OC. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, D. C., 
testifies that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at night without fear of chok- 
ing, and many others give similar testi- 
mony. It is really a most wonderful dis- 
covery. To prove to you beyond doubi its 
wonderful curative power, The Kola Im- 
porting Company, No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
They only ask in return that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. This is very. fair, and you should 
surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 





A man put a woman’s head on the silver 


dollar, and now women are trying to get. 


their hands on it. 








The Usual Result, 


Householder: “Do you pretend to say 
that this meter measures the amount of 
gas we. burn?’ 

Inspector: “I will enter into no con- 
troversy, sir, but ¢ will say that the meter 
measures the amount of gas you have td 
pay for.” 





An Irate Editor. 


Editor: “In Smith’s obituary I wrote 
‘He met his death like a hero,’ and it comes 
out, ‘He met his debts like a hero.’ ” 

Foreman: “I’m very sorry.” 

Editor: “I wouldn’t care so much, only 
I do so hate anything that smacks of adu- 
lation of the dead.” 





Short Demonstration. 


Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff tells us that 
Tom Sheridan, reading Euclid with his tu- 
tor, and finding it tedious, asked, “Was 
Buclid a good man?’ The tutor did not 
know. “Was he an honorable, truthful 
man?” 

“We know nothing to the contrary.” 

“Then, don’t you think we might take 
his word for all this?’ 





New Use for Surplus Pears. 


Surplus apples can be dried or cider made 
from them, for which there is also usually 
a profitable market; but the use of sur- 
plus pears has been comparatively limited. 
In France, they are usually ground into 
a form of cider known to the English as 
perry; but it has never had anything near 
the popularity that cider obtained from ap- 
ples, has. It is said by Meehan’s Monthly 
that a very profitable use can be made of 
the surplus pears by turning them into 
syrup. About three gallons of cider can 


be obtained from a bushel of pears, and: 


out of this it is said that syrup enough, 
quite equal to can syrup, can be obtained 
to make the operation profitable.—Califor- 
nia Fruit Grower. 





The William Belt Strawberry 


The following relating to the William 
Belt strawberry we find in the Rural New- 
Yorker: 

Perfect flowers. Berries, fine quality; 
of irregular shape, often broadly fan- 
shaped. The peduncles are slender, and 
it has not proved productive. The quality 
is good, the berries averaging from small 
to medium size. We have received so 
many favorable reports of the Wiliam 
Belt from many parts of the country that 
we are giving it another trial, the plants 
having been set last spring. 

We have been quite favorably impressed 
with a row of the Belt in our garden. 
They did not flourish very well last sea- 
son, but this season they have done much 
better. Contrary to the experience of the 
Rural, we find the fruit very regular in 
shape—not one berry in fifty diverging from 
the regular type, round and somewhat 
elongated. The foliage seems very healthy. 





Doesit Pay to Bag Grapes ? 


Several years ago, quite an interest was 
taken in bagging grapes. As most of our 
readers know, this was done by placing 
stout paper bags over the bunches when 
the grapes were about as large as good- 
sized shot. The bags remained over the 
bunches util the grapes were ready to 
pick. , Of late, a number of gfowers have 
been asked whether this practice continues, 
and is profitable in a commercial way. 
Readers also wish to know what advan- 
tages are gained by such bagging. We 
find that the practice has practically been 
abandoned by those who grow grapes for 
the market, although, in several cases, it 
is followed in quite large vineyards. 

Chas, A. Green says that it surely will 
not pay to bag grapes except for a market 
that will pay extra prices for fine samples 
of fruit. Most of those who bag grapes at 
present have only a few vines in the gar- 
den. Such persons may well use bags, 
for they protect the clusters as well as in- 
crease the beauty of the grapes, and give 
some protection from grape rot. Rochester 
grapes are seriously attacked by the birds, 
so much so that it is almost impossible to 
find perfect specimens. The general ap- 
pearance of bagged grapes is greatly im- 
proved. The bloom is unimpaired and 
bagged specimens are more delicately 
tinted and more perfect in every respect. 
Mr. Green has not noticed that the skin 
is more tender. 

E. C. Gillette, of Yates County, N. Y., 
says that he used bags only to determine 
the power of different varieties to fertilize 
themselves. Such grapes were bagged be- 
fore any blossoms appeared. He thinks 
the general appearance was improved, par- 
ticularly with such varieties as Diamond, 
Duchess, Empire State, Eldorado and 
Prentiss. No rot was found inside the 
bags, although a little mildew was found 
on the stems of some varieties. His judg- 
ment is that it would not pay to bag 
grapes except for exhibition purposes. If 
done at all, the bags should be put on just 
as soon as the blossom falls. If done be- 
fore, many varieties will fail to set a sin- 
gle berry; others are partly self-fertile, and 
some are perfectly so. 

A. W. Williams, of Ulster County, N. 
Y., says that he has had enough experience 
in bagging grapes for market to convince 
him that any variety requiring bagging is 
not profitable to grow. He says that the 
original purpose in this line was to pro- 
tect the blossoms from rot and bugs. At 
that time, the quantity of grapes grown 
was comparatively smal! and the bags 
could be afforded. At present, however, 
it does not appear that any market grower 
could afford it. If he were obliged to bag 
grapes in order to secure a crop, under ex- 
isting conditions and at present prices, he 
would best quit the business of growing 
them, 





Chas. A. Green, Dear Sir: I find the 
currant to which you refer a splendid one, 
The fruit is very fine and stems prolific. 
Never have seen anything superior.—Re- 
spectfully yours, J. H. Loomis, Attica, 
ame a 








SPECIAL $2.75 
EXAMINATION FREE. 
Cut this ad. out and send to us; 
SEND NO MONEY. State your 
height and weight, number of 
inches around body at Bust and 
Neek, whether Biack or Blue is 
wanted, and we will send you 
this cape by expressC. 0, D., 
subject toexamination. You can 
examine and try it 
onat your nearest 
express office, and 
if found exactly as 
represented, and 
the best value you 
* eversaw or heard 
of, and cheap- 
erthan any other 
house 





THIS CAPE isto 


ver 
latest style for Fail 
an made = 


garment is fine tailor-made 
capes that sell at more than 
free Cloak Catalogue of 
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"Ey We give away your choice of 20 ott of watches for selling our Natural, Lasting, 
Foelr tute PREMIER PERF ERY. Our offer referred to in this advertise- 
mént, means our plan whereby-vou can eatn a Gentleman's, Lady's, Boy’s or 
Girls Valuadie, Solid Gola Watch worth $35.00, open face or hunting Case. 
or one of our 18 — we makes E... values. Lig me" ae of ere bef» mages 
by selling on! ackages Perfumery. you wish to exchange it for o 

ve the wart 19 Kinds vom can ry so according to our r. You cen get the Watch 
first under our offer, and then sell the Perfumery wards. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


If we send yon a Beautiful Watch which you And just as 
represented, an accuraie and trustworthy timekeeper, ctc., otc.. and 
for which you are to sell 18 packagéts ¢f PREMIER PER. 
FUMERY at 10 cents cach, you are to agree to honestly carry 
out your part of the agreement within a nonth after getting 
the Wateh. Zhis ts indeed a grand épportunity. 


SOLID GOLD, 
Value, 
$35.00. 


Our offer picases all. As soon as-you get one of our valuable Solid 

Gold Watches you will be so pleased that you will gladly endorse our 

erfumery and say that we have treated you better than any other concern 

selling on the Credit plan.» Do you wart a Watch of Solid Gola? Or do 

vou want one of out 19 other styles? -ShalJ it be a Man's, Woman’s, Boy’s or Girl's? 

Open Face or Hunting style cases? What is your nearest express office, 

tects 4S and will you deal with us honestly? Send us 20 cents, si/ver or one-cen* stamps. 

We will mail you at once our Watch Offer and two sample packages of Naturaé, Rverlasting, Fragrant PREMIER 
PER Y, You will then know all about our watches and also appreciate the excellence of our perfumery. If 


MERY. 


you want a Solid Gold Watch, actual value $35.00, answer this advertisement at once. Address plainly © 


PREMIER PERFUMERY CO.,Watch Dept. A 345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











IN A CLASS ALONE. 


id Bevel-Gear 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE. 


Its Running Qualities are Perfect. 
OUR CHAIN WHEELS. 


COLUMBIAS and HARTFORDS. 
Other Models at low prices. 








POPE MFG. CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

















e 2 = made by JOHN H. JA ON 
ricuitural Drain Tile sei! ¥./aen20n 
ough equipment and superior fisy. will produce. He° fained | nd is 

the earliest, easiest worked and most productive. Mukealso Sewer Pipe, 

=s9 Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tileand Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what you want. 102 Third Ave. 


Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
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$1.50 Per Day and Expenses. 


We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in évery state and county séat 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. Permanent position guaranteed, pay 
weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. Address, 

N a Y. 


HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, 
PREMIUM KNIVES. 


We will Maii you Post-paid Your Choice of the Following Knives 
if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 











have never before offered so valuable @ 
knife as this. You cannot buy this knife 
at any retail store for less than 50c., and 
often not ut that price. I will give you my 
personal guarantee that this is the must 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower has 
ever offered as a premium.—O. A. Green.’ . 

No. 3 is a stiff-handled budding knife of 
finest steel. 

Neo. 4 is 2n extra strong, stiff-handled 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade, 


No. 1 is a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 
knife, suitable for a lady. 

No. 2 is a strong knite, suitable for a 
fruit grower or farmer who desires to do 
some nruning or heavy work. 

This knife costs us More money than any 
other offered, and will only be sent when 
10c. additional is enclosed with each sub- 
scription requesting this number. This 
knife is not like the illustration above, of 
large knife, but is a strong two-bladed 1 
knife suitable for general purposes, and is| No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a stiff 
made ,of fine steel and guaranteed. We|handle andé thinnish blade. 


These knives are sent you post-paid by mail. 
Please state number of knife wanted when 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. e x 
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Tobacco Tea for Plums. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have fifty plum trees which I have 
Once 
when the plums were one-half inch long, 
Nothing else was 
done to rid them of curculio and they are 
just loaded with fruit until they are bend- 
Many others around 
here are using tobacco with the same re- 
Plums are rotting bad throughout 


sprayed twice with tobacco tea. 


and again July 2d. 


ing to the ground. 


sults. 
Northern Ohio this season.—Respectfully, 


C. E. Hotchkiss, Ohio. 





Rats, Mice and Weasles. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


To rid the poultry house of rats, mink or 
Place it in their 
holes, runs, etc., and they will leave the 
premises, and stay away while the tar 
I cya drive the rats from a large 


weasles, use coal tar. 


Jasts. g 
avarehouse’ with a quart of coal tar. It is 


> lly as effective for vermin (lice) in 
equally as Say be 


thinned with gasoline if desired and ap- 


the roost. For the latter 


plied to perch and walls of the poultry 
house with a whisk broom once each 


year, 
clear of the pest.—Respectfully, C. E. 


Hotchkiss, O. : 





Freight Rates. 


Sometime ago I noticed in your paper 
where a man advocated high rates for 
freight best for farmers. This cannot be 
jn reality, I don’t believe. He is all right 
the way he looks at it, if rates are low a 
little while only, there will be a rushing 
in shipping, which will then lower the 
price in market. But low freight rates may 
lower the price of things for a little while, 
but if the low rates are continued, it will 
stop, to iny notion, and gaiz so much. 
—J. A. B. 





Short Words. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

It has been said by a great many people 
that life is a failure. Now, my friends, 
why is your life apparently -a failure? 
Read that question over again. Spell that 
little werd W-h-y over to yourself. Then 
write that sentence on your memory so 
that it wi!l never be effaced. Then think it 
over. What does it mean? Can it be your 
life is a failure, an empty, sunless life? It 
may be some calamity has befallen you. 
But have you a right to say and act to the 
would and to your Maker, that there is no 
pleasure left you, nothing to make life 
worth living. Was your life made to cause 
others sorrow, and also cast a prospective 
gloom over yourself? Were we permitted 
to answer that question, in the slang of the 
street we would say, not much. If your 
life does not seem to have a. bright side, 
brighten up the dark side. Let us not be 
unhappy and live for self alone. Let your 
motto be something like this: “Go, help 
the unhappy one.” 

As long as there is work to be done let 
us do our share of it. As long as there 
is some one’s life to brightea, some one’s 
cares to lighten, let us not again think 
that life is not worth living. You will 
find thet there is more true enjoyment in 
seeing and making others happy than 
there is in losking cut for one’s self.— 
Albert Walbrink. 


— 


Mention the Fatlures, Al o. 


Editor Green's Fruit Grower: 

You have so often asked your readers 
to send you suggestions, ete., that though 
not at all given to or:lering other men’s af- 
fairs, I am tempted this once at least. One 
great point in the valve of information as 
to the management of fruit, fruit lands, dis- 
posal.of crop, ete., is lost to the readers cf 
your excellent paper by the writer or sone 
one for him, failing to give the exact loca}- 
ity from which or about which he speaks, 

For instance, letters somei!mes appear 

from parties in Canada and that is all we 

know about where they_Jive. And Canade 
reaches all the way from Halifax to Vic- 
toria, about 4,000 miles, and from the great 
lakes to the North Pole, 45 degrees. Of 
course most of this immense area is not a 
fruit country and a large part of it won’t 
grow anything else. But there are a good 
many sections that do afford fruit of a very 
good quality and information that would 
be valuable if known from which particu- 
lar section it ernme loses much of its value 
from not giving this particular. The same 
thing applies with tenfold force te letters 
from correspondents in the United States. 

I think sometimes too much prominence is 
given to the exceptionally lucky or fortu- 
nate cases and too much pressure brought 
to induce people to become fruit growers. 
One article in August “Fruit Grower,” 
taken from “Rural World,” make compari- 
sons in profit of fruit growing and corn 
growing, every word of which is no doubt 
quite true. But these comparisons would 
not always be borne out: There is a case 
in point in my mind at present. A prom- 
inent fruit grower of this country, one 
who has as good land, as good tillage and 
as careful management as can_often be 
found, admits a net loss of $25.00 last 
season on two acres of raspberries. My 
own. experience last season was a net logs 
en one acre of the finest red currants I 
ever saw. This kind of thing happens about 
as often as the big profit does. The fact 
is, in this part of Canada small fruits, 
which the writer in the “Rural World” 
claims pay best, are produced to such an 
extent that there is no longer any profit 
in them. Last year the man who grew 
wheat and potatoes was vastly ahead of 
the fruit grower. Now I shall digress just 
ps my friend in Rural World has done to 
say that if there were no wine presses in 
the United States it would be a mighty 
sinall grape crop that would supply the 
market.—-W. C. Orr, Winona, Ont. 

(Reply: Mr. Orr is correct in his state. 
ments. It is well to give a record of fail- 
ures in fruit growing as well as successes. 
Everybody knows that there are failures 
in all lines of human effort. Success is, 
however, possible in every line, and I can 
tay with confidence that there ate more 
successes in fruit growing than in ordin- 
uy farming. The condition of things 
which prevails in Canada is exceptional 
ind does not prevail at large in this 
tountry. Canada is not so thickly settled 
ts the United States, and the people there. 
ire not so well-to-do, and are not so able 
lo purchase fruit as they are in this’ 
tountry. Everything seems to. be cheaper 


after which the building will be 


tion whatever. 
for them and I muich all the ground 6 or 
7 inches deep. with coarse manure every 
spring. This keeps down all weeds. Keeps 
the ground moist and cool, holds the leaves 
late on the bushes and gives me great crops 
of currants every. season. 








States. 


twelve miles of Rochester. 


farm crop would yield. 


net profit of $200.00 per acre. 


sell higher than “they do with us. 


New York, called to see me. 


It was not unusual t 


very high prices. 
H 


get 10c. per quart for these fruits. 


grower could make a handsome profit i 
growing fruits. 


more fruit than is already supplied. 


ing.—Editor.) 





Report on Fruit Crop Wanted 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


group and at 66. Why print suci as thi 
at this date? 

trees in good condition, 7 
and I do not expect to ship a barrel o 
apples. 


Ohio, and perhaps Missouri. 
I like your paper for the information i 


information as 


where: as‘ well as at home. 


surely on a crop next, and hence we ex 


along this line. It seems to me, with smal 


your readers would appreciate 


suggest. 


New 


country. 


ritory you are requiring a service which 


service than our Government itself fur- 
nishes. If any of our readers will furnisi 


or Territory we wiil gladly publish them. 


In Western New York we have had a 
serious drouth, which hag been recently 
broken by heavy showers. There appears 
to be about an average pear crop, and a 
fair crop of apples, provided the apples 
have not been injured by the drouth, and 
I think they have not been seriously in- 
jured; plums were a light crop, as were 
also raspberries, both red and black, owing 
to the drouth. The crop of blackkerries 
has been saved from annihilation by the 
recent showers. Quinces are _ bearing 
about the usual crop; apricots are a light 
crop: peaches are also a light crop.— 
Editor.) 





Report of Fruit Crop in Ohio, 


There will be no apples in this State tc 
speak of this year. The trees blossomed 
heavily; in fact, the Ohio orchards were 
veritatie bouquets and the fruit set all 
right, but has. fallen to the ground for 
some reason or other. The peach crop is 
very light in this vicinity. Plums are a 
large crop; strawberries, raspberries and 
blackberries are a.short crop. owing to 
much dry weather: grapes and pears, large 
crop.—W. J. G., Mechanicsburg, O. 


Currants and Plums in Vermont. 


Chas. A. Green, Dear Sir: The box of 
Red Cross currants came all right. They 
are very fine; one stem contained 19 her- 
ries and the stem measured five inches in 
length. With us this season has been un- 
favorable for currants. I grow the finest 
currants I have ever seen. Last season 
I had Versailles with 21 berries to a stem 
and. single berries 5 of an inch in diam- 
eter. This season I have many quarts 
that. will average. much larger berries than 
those sent. I think the Red Cross is a 
very valuable variety and I would like 50 
extra. nice two-year-old bushes this fall for 
my own use, providing price is low enough. 
I grow my currants without any cultiva- 
The land is well adapted 





hn Canada than in the United States, par- 
ly along the line of farm products. 
villages, and cities are not so 








My four-year-old: Burbanks are a sight 


to. behold. _All.my Wilder pear trees are 
dead; none others die.—Yours truly, A. A. 
‘Halladay, Vermont, © is 








numerous in Canada as in-the United 


As for myself I write from personal ex- 
perience on our fruit farm located within 
Rochester is 
probably’ better supplied’ with all kinds of 
fruits than any other State in the United 
States, and yet the products of-our fruit 
farm only twelve miles distant, sold at 
surrounding villages and to farmers, 
brings a profitable price, better than any 
Our strawberry 
crop of the present season has yielded a 
We have 
never seen the time when we could not 
sell our fruit, both large and small, at a 
profit. There are many localities in New 
York State, and other States, where fruits 


Yesterday a gentleman living at Attica, 
He said that 
strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, and 
other fruits were selling in his village at 


was encouraged to.increase his plantation. 
There are thousands of such villages as 
this in every State in the Union poorly 
supplied with small fruits where a fruit 


No paper can tell every reader whether 
fruits will be profitable in his particular 
locality. Papers are published for the pur- 
pose of giving generai information, and 
not in all cases personal information. The 
reader must investigate his market and 
learn for himself whether his place is sup- 
plied with fruit, or whether there is an 
opportunity for the profitable growing of 


Certainly all writers for the press should 
state their locality in order that the reader 
may know of what place they are speak- 


Dear Sir—I notice that you print Gov- 
ernment report on condition of fruit June 
Ist, placing Illinois six points above a 


I have about 6,000 app!> 
to 9 years old, 


Such a failure was never known 
in this part of the country and I believe 
this condition holds good throughout the 
great apple belt of Illinois, Indiana and 


gives as to fruit culture, but I get vexed 
wher I search it all over and find no fresh 
to condition. of crops 
throughout the country. Every man who 
has interest enough to take your paper is 
greatly concerned about fruit crops else- 
If we have 
none to sell this year we depend more 


pect those who have large crops of apples 
this year will likely be short next, so you 
see we are always anxicus for information 


experse, you might arrange to receive fresh 
information from prominent fruit centers 
before going to press,-and I assure you 
it very 


much.—-Respectfully, J. W. Honey, New- 
ton, Til. 
(Reply: It is not so easy to get fresh 


reliable. reports. of the fruit crop as you 
We have. asked our correspond- 
ents. to make reports such as you call for, 
and they do not comply with our request. 
Please remember that this is a big country, 
and for any one individuai to attempt to 
make a report of any one crop of fruit; for 
instance, of apples, is a big undertaking. 
It would-be quite an expense to learr posi- 
tively the condition of the apple crop in 
rork State alone, or in Missouri 
alone, or in Illinois-alone, to say nothing 
of the attempt to learn the condition of 
the appie in every State in this great 
But when you attempt to give 
a fresh report, monthly, of the condition of 
every fruit crop in every State and Ter- 


would cost $10,000 per year, and a better 


us reports of any fruit crop for any State 


Raspberries in Illinois. 


Gentlemen: It was through you that-I 
became acquainted with Loudon. After 
two years’ trial I bought 2,000 plants. 
From the 2,000 plants I have gathered 
1,200 quarts; the first crop. My customers 
think there never was such a fine red 
raspberry. It is not quite as firm here as 
had expected. Flavor is superb. 
I prefer smal! plants to those overgrown 
Plants. My first 1,000 were his mammoth 
plants. The second 1,000 were the small 
ones selected for your mail supply. ‘They 
were set out three weeks later than the 
first. The small ones have done the best 
from the start; have yielded the most ber- 
ries all the season, and will pick twice 
after the big ones are all done. 
Of the dozen sent me for trial only-one 


=r 
—_ 


top.—Yours respectfully, N. W. Spencer, 
Illinois. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have about a 
half acre of strawberries, set three years 
ago. What would you advise me to do 
with it? 
First. Would it be best to mow them off 
and burn them? 


them up and set others? 
best for strawberries? 


much to an acre?—M. L. P., No. Brooks- 
ville. 


(Reply: It is not often profitable to al- 
low a strawberry bed, or plantation, to 
stand for three years. We plow them up 
after they have borne fruit two seasons. 
Where old beds are left three or four 


years about all that can be done with 


©} not attempt to give much cultivation. 


has been the practice of some fruit grow- 


fruiting season. This clears the ground of 
- ‘weeds, and weed seeds, and does not often 
destroy the roots, which send up fresh fo- 


destroyed by the fire. 


wood ashes (unleached), are superior fer- 
tilizers. Nitrate of soda is good for- pro- 
ducing leaf growth. Apply at the rate, of 
100 or 200 pounds per acre, sown broad- 
cast. Ordinary commercial fertilizers, 
such as is applied to wheat, applied at the 
rate of 500 pounds to the acre, would be 
of great help.—Editor.) 





Report of Red Cross Currants at 
Lockport, New York. 


Mr. E. B. Lewis, the veteran Horticul- 
turist at Lockport, N. Y., writes us under 
date of July, 1898, as follows: 
“I have fruited the Red Cross currant 
this year, and think it wili outyield the 
Fay currant, and it is fully as large as 
Fay’s.” 


Ss 
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Editer Fruit Grower, Dear Sir: As I 
have never seen anything in the Fruit 
Grower from this neck of the woods I 
thought I would write a few items and 
perhaps it might benefit some one if it es- 
capes the waste basket. Prairie Grove is 
situated near the center of Washington 
t} County, the great fruit county. It was 
this (Washington) and Benton County 
apples that took the premium at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. Small 
fruits do we!l here also. I have a town lot 
of one acre and have quite a variety of 
small fruits started. I have peaches, cher- 
ries, plums, blackberries, dewberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and grapes. I have 
-}| several different varieties of the abcve; all 
do well here except the Damson plum. 
I have one tree that is eight years’ old and 
has never matured a dozen plums. I don’t 
1] know what is the matter with it. The 
tree is a fine grower. I have the Abund- 
ance and Burbank, which is a perfect suc- 
cess. We are very much delighted with 
them, especially the Abundance. You need 
not hesitate to recommend them for this 
country. I also have several varieties of 
raspberries but I consider the Loudon the 
best by far of the red caps; they are the 
largest I ever seen of any kind. I have 
the Columbian and I am well pleased with 
them too. All fruits do well here except 
currants. I have never seen any variety 
do any good at all here. I don’t know 
what is the cause, but all other fruits, 
both large and. small, do well here. I want 
to speak a word for the Fruit Grower. 
I think it is the best on fruit growing I 
ever read. I am always anxious to get 
mine. With best wishes for the Fruit 
Grower.—A. J. W., Prairie Grove, Ark. — 


f 
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The Ostheim Cherry. 


Mr. Charles Green: I have seen in the 
last Fruit Grower an article about: the 
Ostheim cherry, that many do not know 
much yet about that fruit, however so 
much recommended in papers and cata- 
logues. I got my first Ostheim cherry trees 
(callel the Minnesota Ostheim) on their 
own roots in 1883, and in 1887 I received 
another lot of experimentai stocks, among 
those the Beras de Ostheim or French Os- 
them root grafted. This latter sort bore 
sooner than the Minnesota, otherwise I 
could or cannot see the least difference in 
tree or fruit. The cherry is first-rate in 
quality. The tree is an annual bearer of 
a small crop, but this crop you have to 
divide into about three pickings, which 
fact alone will not make it a market sort, 
and the stems sep2rate very herd from the 
branches, so Stark recomizends shears to 
use, but then you need three hands, also 
one to handle the shears, one to handle the 
fruits and often one +o hold the limbs. 
Mr. Stark has another Ostheim cherry, 
trought from other parties to this ‘country 
called the Ostheimer. He says it is a good 
beare: but I have not tested that yet. We 
have other fine cherries and more produc- 
tive as the Minnesota Ostheim, and nice 
fruit, like the Orel No. 23. I have also 





was lost and that one was the largest plant 
of the bunch. Any size will do me to set 
so long as the root corresponds .with. the 


Second. Or would it be best to plow 
Third. What kind of fertilizer is the 


Fourth. Is nitrate of soda good and how 


them is to keep the weeds mowed. Do 
It 


ers to burn their beds over soon after the 


liage; insects and fungus germs are also 


Any kind of fertilizer’ which is good for 
corn and wheat will help strawberries, but 





GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER: 


other season it would be well to act upon 
your suggestion of some days ago and 
make a XXX grade of berries and try 
and create a-demand for such in these 
markets at a higher price for such fancy 
stuff. Jessie, McKinley, Marshall, Bru- 
nette and the like furnish fruits that al- 
ways make a fine showing when put up in 
a general way, and if put up in an espe- 
cially attractive style it seems to me that 
those who could afford to purchase could 
not pass them by.—B. H. B. ‘ 


Peach Curl in Virginia. 


Dear Sir: On Mr. Reynolds’ article in 
the August “Fruit Grower’ he mentions 
the “leaf curl” as a newly developed draw- 
back to the Elberta peach. In December, 
1896, I set out six little peach trees from 
Green’s Nursery Co.—two Early Craw- 
fords, two Crosbys and two Hlbertas. They 
are fine, vigorous little trees, and this 
spring blossomed freely about the last of 
March. On April 3d the mercury dropped 
to 31 degrees, and on the 4th to 26 de- 
grees. On the 5th it rained and the 6th 
opened bright and fair at 26 degrees. All 
the buds were killed, even on the “frost 
proof” Crosbys (which, by the way, blos- 
somed before either of the others). After 
this came a spell of warm weather, reach- 
ing 84 degrees April 17th, and 83 «iegrees 
May 2d. On May 5th I discovered that 
my two Elbertas were so affected with the 
leaf curl that I thought they were lost, 
for I had never seen it before, and at least 
four-fifths of the leaves were biistered and 
curled up. By instruction of one of Mr. 
Bailey’s books I cut back nearly all the 
new growth and clipped off every curled 
leaf, and kept the earth loose around 
them. As I had applied 200 pounds ground 
bone and 100 muriate of potash on my 
quarter acre in the spring I did not think 
best to stimulate them any further, but 
they quickly threw out a fresh growtk and 





growth than usual, much of the new wood 
being two and a half feet and even three 
feet long. Nor is it a spindling growth, for 
the twigs are stocky and well hardened for 
this season of the year. 
I have gone into detail because the book 
from which I learned the remedy attrib- 
uted the disease to cold, wet weather in 
the spring, while in this case, after the 
frosts referred to it was unusually warm, 
though wet: Again, if the simple remedy 
is as successful in other cases as in mine, 
no one need condemn the Elberta on that 
account. Hoping that these hints may ben- 
efit somebody, I remain.—O. E. Town, Va. 





C. A. Green: The plum trees (Abund- 
living and look fine, but ants or some sort 
of insect is now eating the leaves. Will 
you please advise me what to do that I 
may get rid of the pests before they do fur- 
ther damage to the trees.—Respectfully, 
M. K. Crehan, Highland, Mase. 
(Reply: ‘The plum leaves are probably 
attacked with aphis, or plant lice. The 
ants whick you see upon the leaves simply 
feed upon the sweet substance which es- 
capes from the aphis. See our spray cal- 
endar in May issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower for remedy, which, I think, is to 
dip the branches into water strongly im- 
pregnated with whale oil soap, or kero- 
sene emulsion.—Yours truly, Editor.) 





Mr. Green, Dear Sir: I write you in re- 
gard to the care of my berries for they 
have just done great. Out of the 1,100 
I ‘have only lost five or six and as I have 
neve: turned any dowr. and if you will ex- 
plain to me how and when to do it I will 
be very much obliged to you and I am pre- 
paring four acres for berries next, spring. 
We have picked ever so many berries from 
our buskes this summer and both the 
Conrath and the Loudon are the finest ber- 
ries I ever saw.—Yours truly, B. H. Green, 
Sterling, Mich. 
(Reply: I assume that you refer to the 
protection of your raspberry plants during 
the winter. I do not think that Conrath 
plants will need any protection. Loudon 
is hardy and needs no protection here. If 
any protection is given all that is necessary 
is to bend the canes as low as possible 
down.towards the earth about December 
first, and throw enough dirt on them to 
held them in that pos:tion.—Editor.) 





Apple Prospects for 1898—9. 


Reliable reports having now been re- 
ceived from all the principal apple dis- 
tricts in the United Kingdom, we think it 
will interest you to know just what the 
position is over here. On the best author- 
ity it is stated that apples in England are 
much under the mark, whilst they are 
above average in Scotland, and nearly up 
to the standard in Ireland. It is also stated 
that throughout Europe generally, and 
more especially in Germany, the apple 
crops are going to be short. 

We therefore think there can be no 
doubt that really good American and Ca- 
nadian apples will be wanted over here dur- 
ing the coming season. ‘As to prices, ex- 
perience shows that these are mainly reg- 
ulated by the quantities sent across, and 
in the absence of excessive shipments, we 
see no reason why fair figures should not 
be realized.—J. C. Houghton & Co. 


Prospect for Grape Crop in Keuka 
Lake Vineyards. 


John H. Butler, of Penn Yan, who is 
well informed in regard to grape culture, 
has this to say of the prospects of the ap- 
preaching crop, in Democrat and Chroni- 
cle: ¥ 

“Just at this time the interest of the 
grape grower, the tradesman, and the 
banker centers in the now rapidly-matur- 
ing grape crop, as its present and pros- 
pective condition is of the greatest im- 
portance to them; this industry on Lake 
Keuks being the great source of our local 
prosperity. In a comparative sense, a good 
crop, well marketed, makes us all rich, 
whiie a poor one, poorly marketed, makes 











Viadimer, the latter a rivai in fruit with 
E. Richmond and as much as I. ean see 
a good bearev and as hardy as a choke 
cherry. The Besarabia is as hardy, but 
the fruit is too small for market. No..27 
Orel is a very hardy tree, a strong grower, 
but don’t think it will ever make a market 
sort. 

I am raising new varieties of cherries. 
I found seedlings of the Late Richmond 
will produce fruit like the parent; they do 
not come soon into bearing trees—about 
13 years old—and am not satisfied so far. 
E. Morello seedling will be much like the 
parent in fruit, not as productive; trees 
poorer but the best seedling of all I raised 
is a Dyehouse; fruit like the parent very 
much; bears full as well; tree better; 
leaves moze healthy; roots not sprouting. 
—C. Steinman, Mapleton, Ia. 








Mr. Green: Noting the item in July 
Fruit Grower on page 8 from North Amer- 
ican Horticulturist wili say that we are 
becoming to realize that the writer's plan 
of marketing to dealers is the right one. We 
have two routes (covering three or four 
good sized towns) where every dealer de- 
pends upon our berries daily. Our men de- 
liver to them and do not peddle through 
the towns. Consequently it is easier for 
the horse and man, and we ate always 
assured that there will be no shaken-down 
left-over berries to be returned—and what 





days have not been good, they have not 
been very damaging, and the prospects 
now are very favorable for immedisie dry, 
breezy weather, and if realized we will 
soon gather as fine a crop of grapes as has 
ever been harvested on Lake Keuka. The 
size of the crop this year is variously esti- 
mated at from three-fourths to a full crop, 
and we would place it at 85 to 90 per 
cent, 
As to earliness, the crop is apparently 
about the same as last year, when first 
shipments were made September 9th, while 
in 1896 early grapes were shipped on the 


us all exceedingly poor. 

“After some examination of the larger 
vineyards on Lake Keuka, and much in- 
quiry from those best informed, we think 
it safe to say at this writing that we have 
no rot at all, although there are a few 
minor exceptions to this general condi- 
tion. Of course, so far this has been an 
ideai season, and we have not been in 
any danger whether our vineyards have 
been sprayed or not, but will this excep- 
tionally rot-proof weather continue until] 
the crop is out of danger? Some elsim 





to-day appear to have made a stronger 


ance and Satsuma) received last spring are 





Rose’ Culture. 





Rose bushes require a rich, rather heavy 
soil in order: to.get.the best flowers. A 
large. part of-the°old:growth-should be cut 
out each spring and the new growth short- 
ened somewhat. Well-rotted: cow ; manure 
is probably: the best fertilizer for roses, 
and it should be applied in the .spring -of 
the year. If insects attack the foliage, the 
best remedies are white hellebore and wa- 
ter at the rate of one ounce to the gal- 
lon, or Paris green and water. at the rate 
of a teaspoonful to a pail of water.—Ex. 





Mulberries. 





Editor.Rural: World: O! how I do enjoy 
watching the’birds, as-they feed upon the 
mulberries—robins; blue-jays, orioles and 
others ‘that are strangers’ to’ me. The 
robins build their nests, ‘so .as‘to be on 
hand when the fruit ripens. These ber- 
ries save the cherries, for birds prefer them. 
I know the wild, black mulberries are 
preferable to the white-Russian, ‘that there 
Was such:a hue’and cry ‘about a few years 
ago. . The fruit: is larger; sweeter, more 
juicy ‘and of finer flavor, and ‘the “tree: is 
much ‘prettier, in ‘size and. shape.’ 
I heard a negfo:in’ Florida say ‘that his 
chickens lived’ upon mulberries ‘for four 
months, with no other.feed. _A.man living 
upon the shore.of Santa. Rosa Sound told 
the writer that he had a sow live and 
keep fat for four months upon’ mulberries, 
and drank no water, for the berries were 
so juicy she didn’t need water.—Mrs. 'L. 
Harrison, Peoria Co., Ul.. 





An Immense Peach Tree. 





Possibly the*largest: peach tree in the 
country is at.Greenfield, Mo., at the home 
of J. M. Hoskinson. I had seen this tree 
some years ago, but having failed to re- 
member its dimensions, I concluded to stop 
off while on my way to the Missouri State 
Horticultural meeting. 
Greenfield is in a good country and is a 
nice town. Fruit promises well, especially 
the peaches. Everything was full, yet there 
were no’extensive plantations. I was_in- 
debted to Mr. Amos Helpenstine, who 
drove me in his fine carriage to see this fa- 
mous ‘tree. The storms have torn the top 
badly since I last saw it, but the body is 
quite solid and I doubt’ not will remain for 
years. Having a tape measure I found 
that this tree: measured three feet from 
the ground sixty-three inches in circum- 
ference. At the swell where it divides into 
two branches, sixty inches, while one limb 
measured thirty-eight and the other thirty- 
nine inches. All the live part was full of 
peaches. I could not learn the age of the 
tree, but was assured it was over thirty- 
five years old. The peaches were a long 
yellow free. The tree spread at one time, 
I.was informed, over a surface of forty 
feet. The body of the tree is apparently 
sound. If there is another tree that can 
beat it, trot it out—Western Fruit 
Grower, 





CRUTCHES THROWN AWAY. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. 
Gentlemen:—I am happy to state that the 
“5 Drops’? has been received, and after us- 
ing the same I am now able to throw my 
crutches away and I feel like a new man. 
My neighbors seem astonished at my speedy 
recovery, and a great many want me to send 
after a lot of it. You may expect an order 
soon. Yours with many thanks, W. B. Panell, 
Santa Luca, Ga., March 5, 1898. 
Address the Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., 
167 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. They fill 
every order as agreed. 





A_GOOD START. 


Many a young man has made his start in 
life by a clever stroke in -successful mer- 
chandising. Most successful business’ mén 
have to carve their. way to wealth by years 
of hard toil without help from outside 
sources. When opportunities are thrust upon 
& mar who accepts them they lead to an hon- 
orable and successful business career. The 
offer made by the Amerfcan Woolen Mills 
Co., of Chicago, gives every man who ac- 
cepts it an opportunity to estabMsh a remu- 
nerative business without capital and with 
the need of but little experience. See ad- 
vertisement—“‘Clothing. Salesmen Wanted.” 





There is no doubt more or less misunder- 
standing about pear.cuiture and many false 
theories prevail all over the land. A prom- 
inent pear man in Fremont County holds 
to. the opinion that the trees should be 
headed low. He does not trim or even thin 
out the trees except. to remove dead or 
blighting branches. It seems ‘that the more 
wood of comparatively slow growth the 
tree makes the ‘less there is.of blight. The 
greatest mistake made by pear growers 
is in planting in soil that is too rich and 
giving too much care. While fine fruit is 
produced in: this way it must be foregone 
if-it is desired. to.save the trees. Irriga- 
tion forces. growth too much and our rich 
virgin soil is apt to promulgate the trouble. 





“T suppose,” said. the -farm-hand, who 
was looking for a job, “that you believe 
in the eight-hour system?’ 

“That’s what I do,” replied the farmer. 
“TI work eight ‘hours .in the.forenodn and 
eight in the afternoon, but along .about 
hayin’ and harvest time I occasionally put 
in two or three hours extra.” 








AND THIS AD. an@ 
we will send you this 
% ee new 
: RESERVOIR 





by freight 
c.0.D. 


feetly satisfactor 
S\ and the GREATKSP 
‘STOVE BARGAIN you 
ever saw orheard of, 
- \ pay the freightagent 
5 Met Our pecial ice 
eee $11.50, less the $i 
ae if sent with order, or $10.50 and freight charges, 
stay _ This stove is size 8x18; over is 18x17x11; top, 
24x44; height, 2814. Made from best pig iron, 
large flues, cut tops, heavy cut centers, heavy corners, 
heavy linings, with very hea sectional fire-back, 
large bailed ash slide hearth-plate and side oven-. 
shelf, pouch feed, oven door kicker, heavy tin-lined 
oven door, handsomo nickel trimmings on doors, front, 
sides, etc. Extra large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir, 
Best Coal Burner made, and we an extra wood 
grate, moking it:a perfect wood burner. 

WE ISSUE A BINDI GUARANTEE with every stove, 
Yourlocal dealer would ask at least $20,00 for such a stoves 
order this and you will save at least $8.00. The 
freight is only about Risto for s—- goo miles. 

ows the most com- 
Our New Free Stove Catalo © Siete lise af 1000 
Stoves, ranges and heaters at $1.95 and up. THIS NEW BIG 
300-POUND ACME QUEEN RESERVOIR COAL STOVE at @11.50 
one dollar with order, isa wonder of value. Order ai 
onee before our stock is sold. Address, SEARS, ROE 
BUCK & CO., Cheapest Supply House on Earth, Fulton, 
Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Boebuck & Co. are reliab 


- Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








that that period has already been reached; 
that the crop is now beyond danger. But 
they dre mistaken, as we have, during the 
past ten years, had two or three serious 
rots of the Catawbas which did not start 
until September. 

“While the weather conditions for a few 





TRY IT. FREE 


_. for 3% days in your own home and 
aay Save $10 to $25, No money in advance, 
960 Kenwood Machine for. $28.00 
$650 Ari m Machinefor - $1950 


ee ( le by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
‘27 other styles. All attachments 
We pay fright. Buy from 


Save agents large profits. 





100,000 in use. Catalogue and 
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164 West Van Buren 8t., B- Be aa 
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In point of quality it is above par. 








is more encouraging, orders are taken for 
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14th. day of August, 
the next day’s delivery. I think that’an- :in 1895. 


MOSELEY’S 


A little factory for only $6.00.__For use on an ordin ; 
cook stove. No extra expense for fuel. Easily operated. 
pples, pears, peaches, all kinds of 


ik 
pa rp mrp ge kin and 
sm " cand 
Send for ci jponts watited. “A greet seller. 











If you suffer from Epilepsy, 
Epileptic Spells, Fits, St. Vitus’ 
dance, Vertigo, etc., have child- 
ren ‘orrelatives that do so, or 
know people that are afflicted, 
My New’ Discovery, Epilepti- 
Cide, will curethem, and all you- 
are asked to do is to send for a 
Free’ Bottle ‘and ‘try it. I'am 
quite prepared to abide by the 
result. It has cured thousands 
where. everything else has failed. 
Please give full name, AGE, 
and post. office and express 
address, es 

WM. H. MAY, M. D., May Laboratories, 


‘94 Pine St., New York City, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL NOTE—When - writing Dr. 'M 

Please mention GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER. ‘Sutter. 
ers are advised to write for gratuitous Expert 
Advice and Free Bottle of the New Discovery, 
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a cure for an otherwise fata 


disease is to practically commit suicide.” 





which is an unfailing cure. 
148 
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all we claim. American Med. Oo. Dept. K,30 
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SAR Fruit Book 


free, write quick,—«a marvel of 
exact orchard information ;» fine 
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colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. LOUISIANA, MO, 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da cst LESS, yet TARR stark, o: 
1G. : 8, cn Da- better qualit $ Rockport, It 
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Copyrighted by CHAS. A. GREEN, 1898, 
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HOW TO PLANT, 
HOW TO PRUNE, 
HOW TO MARKET, 


How and When to Thin Fruit, Etc., 

Spraying Directions and Spray Calendar. 

How to Manure and Fertilize Orchards, Btc., and 
One Thousand other Useful Items of Informa: 
tion on Fruit Culture. , 

Special Treatise on Cherry, Pear, Quince and Cur: 
rant Culture, Ete. 

This new book will be réady to mail September 1st.. Price 25c. of 

free as premium with Green’s Fruit Grower. 











days by the use of Dr, A 8 


They cure Varicocele, restore lost power, give wonderful vigo: 
weak, nervous, broken down system. A F000 FOR NERVE 
all and that acts on the organs as rapidly as a cathartic 


permanent. 


tific French preparation, perfectly safe to use—cannot 
organs to be like a youth of 21. 


and take PARIS VITAL SPARKS. 


WE MAKE MEN 


Marital Strength—Vitality—Manhood 
IN TWO TO TEN DAYS! 


Weak and impotent men can secure healthy, vigorous ‘rae strength, vitality and development in frem two to ten 


. wine the race. In ninety per cent of the cases the results are permanent and. lasting. 
r and strengt y 
$, BRAIN AND MUSCLE, At last » remedy that is beneficial to 
acts on the bowels. Always 


Dr. ARCHAMBAULT’S Paris VITAL SPARKS 


act at once, and their continued use for a few days builds a man or woman up wonderfully. 
bly injure you, but on the contrary will stimulate your 
If you are saying to yourself, “I wish I were dead,” then there is something wrops 
with the inner man ; you are morbid, melancholy, unhealthy, and it 1s your duty to yourself.and family to brace up 


PRICE $3.00 ».2::.. 100 DOSES * 
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package of PARIS VITAL SPARKS, for 48 1c. sta:nps. 


You cannot get something for nothing. Avoid all so-called 


man made over. Why not try to-day, or at least cut this out? 


Ne ¢. 0. D, packages or @ 
All sent securely sealed. 


“SINCERITY in speaking as they think, believing as they 
be. . This is what Dr. 
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ar. great seller. ‘ 
MO ¥ & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., . 
(Mention this paper.) . _, » Clinton, Iowa 
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- To Inspire confidence in our remedies, we will mail, closely sealed, a regular fall month’s treatment, 100 doses, $3 


This entire offer is an honest one from start to finish. No decept' 
& responsible and wealthy Medical Company, who believe in doing as they would like to be done by, and who can refer 


to the leading and largest barfks at home and all newspapers in which this advertisement appears. 
free cures. No one can pay for advertising medicines 


and live and cure you free. Every offer of this kind is trap. When discouraged try our PARIS VITAL SPARKS. 
Our offer gives you Three Dollars good value, if in need of treatment, for only 48 cents. We make no money when We 
send a full month’s treatment, 100 doses, a three-dollar package, for only 48 one-Cent stamps; but our Paris Vital Sparks 
are so reliable, 60 effectual, that we always make many other customers at full prices through your certain cure. 

Just as soon as you commence to take PARIS VITAL SPARKS, just so soon will you commence to feel yourself # 


A SECOND YOUTH WILL COME ACAIN TO YOU. 


tive circulars calling for more money, but the 
actual medicine sent, with fall directions, includi 
Free from observation. 

S.orCanada, Only one package at this price, 48 cents, 


Falling Vigor in Cases Past Forty Our Great Specialty. 


they 
pretend, acting as they profess, performing 46 *1*" 
Archambault Co. always does.”—Post. Write to-day 
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POSITIVELY CUR 


Burns, Bruises, Chafiing, Sunburn, Cl 
nd Face, Old Sores, Dandruff, Scald He 
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APTURE. CORED 


sUFFESED THIRTY-THREE 
YEARS AND NIGH TO . 
DEATH. 


e-markable Experiences of a Citi- 
zen of Riceville, Lowa. 





WM. T. BLANDIN. 


one of the best known men in Mitchell County 
srejoicing in the fact thatafter suffering ——, 
bree years With a dangerous rupture was finally 
ured by the systein invented by Dr. W. 58. Rice, 
mithville, N. Y- Mr. Blandin is never so happy 
«when relating the story of his cure. For the 
eater part Of his life he was laid up in bed; his 
pture being sO large that he could not finda 
rugs to hold it until he learned of the Dr. Rice 
Fethod. Mr. Blandin tellsof a near neighbor of 
is who was also ruptured and for whom Mr. 
Hiandin sent for the Rice treatment. The day it 
rrived this neighbor was suddenly stricken with 
A stranguiated hernia; two doctors and a half 
jozen wen held him down, the pain being so in- 
tense that he was out of his mind. Mr, Blandia 
srived on the scene just in the nick of time and 
, fey minutes after the patient had revived from 
powerful dose of chloroform, the Rice system 
sas put on, they had him up and dressed and he 
giked out to his barn. Ths circumstances ot 
these two cures attracted wide attention through- 
put the state. Dr. Rice has recently prepared a 
hook, giving a full description of his method. It 
sahome cure at a& very smal! cost and best of 
ll ijt cures without pain, danger, detention from 
ork or inconvenieuce of any kind. Readers 
hould send for this book and mail it to anyone 
hey know to be ru,:tured, Such an act of kind- 
“8 Will be worth a great deal to those who 
wfer from rupture. Write to Dr. W.8. RICE, 
pox 516, Smithville, (Jeff. Co.) N, Y. 
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REEN LEAF OINTMENT 
POSITIVELY CURES 


hums, Bruises, Chafling, Sunburn, Chapped Hands 
oi Face, Old Sores, Dandruff, Scald Head, and all dis- 
se3 Where a local application is indicated. 
Ifyour druggist does not keep it, send us his name 
piaddress with 10c. to cover postage and packing, we 
(isend you a fuii size box. 


ME GREENLEAF M’F’G. CO., TYRONE, PA. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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tales and collections. CUNNY GAS RETORT makes 

tatural gas from coal oil. Best, cheapest fire; simple. 
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AMONTH.. fio capital required. Geto start with a 

noney maker. Burns in the stove a beautiful, clear fire. 
No dirt; every family buys at sight. Stores crowde 

shereshown, P Watt MFC Co... Cincinnati,O. 
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eatrong straw, large yield, 

and arethe most popular and profitable varieties 
town. Thenew Light Amber Longberry first known’ 
tnginator of Early Arcadian, Diamond Grit, Genesee 
Giant, Bearded Winter Fif,e Early Red Clawson, and 
Miers, Send forcircular to A. N. Jones, Newark, N.Y. 
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spend Self-addressed envelope with 2c. Stamp. 
AM. BUY ER’S ASSOON, 45 EAST NINTH 
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Our correspondent, Prof. H. E. Van De- 
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“ad in Eastern Kansas. He says it is 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 





Economical Production. 


Written especially for Green's Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


No strawberry grower in my section 
much more than paid expenses during the 
season just closed. It is doubtful whether 
there was: an overproduction of very fine 


fruit, provided there had been less of com- 


mon and inferior, but there was so much 
of the latter that it was impossible to get 
prices which were remunerative, for extra 
fine berries which, of course, cost more to 


grow than the inferior, which were mainly 


produced upon old beds allowed to go over 
without any attention or culture. One 
man, in the market I sell in, got about 
200 bushels from a patch of five acres, 


bringing into the market day after day 
large loads of very inferior fruit, which | 


he sold to Jew hucksters for a trifle more 
than a dollar a bushel. On the same days 
very fine Wm. Belt’s were hard to dis- 
pose of at $1.75. The inferior berries not 


only took the place of -part of the fine 


ones but actually injured the demand. Had 
they been of naturally small but good kinds 
like Crescent or Chas. Downing, people 


would have wanted more, but they were 


the nubbins of Bubach and Jessie and 


similar kinds which, in bearing one good | 


crop “do themselves proud,” but have not 
the vigor to contend with a year of neglect 
and amount to anything the second year. 
This is a fact which growers of the large 
varieties have not yet fully realized and 
the result of leaving last year’s plantation 
to bear what it will next is a lot of half- 
worthless berries unworthy the 
name of strawberries. 

While those of us who grew nice ber- 
ries paid only a cent a quart for picking, 
it cost from half a cent to a cent more to 
pick the poor patches so that there was 
not more than 50 cents per bushel eleared 
on all the very cheap berries. This based 
upon a yield of 40 bushels per acre gives 
only $20, out of which comes the cost of 
marketing. which brings the value of crop 
down to about that of the ordinary farm 
crops. 

I had three-quarters of. an acre of old 
plantation which I cleaned up with a good 
deal of care in August of last year, but 
the entire crop was but 17 bushels, while 
my yield on a little less than an acre and 
a fourth of new plantation was about 113 
bushels. I do not give exact figures be 
cause my figures are taken from the cost 
of what I hired picked by the quart. I 
had two hands by the month who ‘helped 
some and the foreman and my younger 
boy also picked some, so I cannot give 
exact yield only for the old plantation, 
which was noted as the berries were 
crated. I have before noticed that varieties 
like the Bubach and other large kinds do 
not do very wel! the second season except 
under very fine conditions, such as getting 
the patch cleaned up immediately and the 
working in of fine manure, and careful 
culture for the succeeeding two months. 
All this is dfficult to do for one who has 


a large raspberry’ crop following ‘upon: the ° 


heels of the strawhberries.--and the first 
economy I shal! .practice in strawberry 
growing will be to plow under the most 
of my plants which have borne one crop 
and put in sométhing else, and wé are now 
drawing out the stable manure as fast‘as 
it accumulates and spreading it upon the 
strawberry sod, to be plowed under early 


for potatoes. By not fussing with the old 
we can do better by what were ‘planted 
last spring and: still havé a lot-of*time to. 


devote to something’ else. ‘I like to have 
a two-year neglected patch of strawberries 
to plow under, as the second summer it 
‘becomes a solid mat of white clover, giving 
more humus with the strawberry growth 
than .coujd be got from a special sowing of 
crimson clover. I shall continue to let my 
beds of Crescent with their pollenizer, Be- 


der Wood, stand the second summer as I do 


not have a very large area of these small 
early kinds and the Crescent gives a very 
good yield the second year. More than 


this, the berries, although small, are per- 


fect and give satisfaction to the consumer, 
Some economy can be practiced in the mat- 
ter of mulching. There is a happy me- 
dium in mulching which the most do not 
reach. It is either overdone or not done 
at all. In some cases the mulch is put on 
so thick that it is impossible to open it as 
much as-is best ir the spring and the re- 
sult is retarded growth, and bleached fruit 
buds which do not give a good yield. In 
States where a good deal of snow falls 
one inch of mulch or say one and one-half 
tons per acre is enough covering, but I 
saw several patches last winter where the 
mulch was put on to the amount of four 
tons, and the straw bought at a cost of 
three dollars at the stack. These two mat- 


ters of plowing under old plantations and 


proper mulching are the only points in more 
economical production which are of imme- 
diate value, at this September reading, un- 
less your soil is such that a water reser- 
voir can be made in the subsoil. I have 
a friend who raises extra fine berries upon 
a retentive clay soil and each September 
he goes through between the rows with a 
subsoil lifter which stirs the soil to a 
depth of sixteen inches, leaving it loose 
and capable of absorbing almost any spring 


rain before it runs away on the surface; 


with two strong horses driven tandem, the 
work is accomplished without trampling 
the ground after passing the second time 
with the plow. The impiement was in- 
vented in this county for such work and 


consists of flat steel soles an inch thick 
and three wide, attached to long coulter 


shanks and a beam with supporting wheel 
at each end. The same implement is run 
in the bottom of a furrow as a sub-soiler, 


the ground being sub-soiled before plant- 


ing. 
CHECK ROWS. 

Considerable han3j. work may be saved 
by planting in check rows instead of close 
together as has been done formerly. I 
planted this year four feet by thirty 
inches, cultivating bota ways until toward 
the close of July. ; 

At this writing (August 13th) the rows 
are not 4s compact as a few rows planted 
ciose, but they are doing finely and wii! 
make good matted rows by September 
15th. One has to plan different for the 
check row system as the nearer square the 
plantation the less turning and the more 
economical the cultivation. It is difficuit 


for me to arrange for such work, as I hav2 
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been in the habit of growing things in 
long strips, but is not best when ¢ross cul- 
tivation is practiced. It not only takes 
time to turn but tramples the ground at 
each end of the row. In rows only six 
rods long with a fast walking horse it 
takes fully half the time to turn at the 
ends. Perhaps a few examples of the dif- 
ference of number of turns to cultivate an 
acre in different forms may be useful, A 
piece of ground twelve and one-half rods 
by thirteen aproximates a square acre in 
form’ and area. If we take rows four 
feet apart and we have (leaving out the 


fractional half foot per rod) 50 rows by 


52... Make the piece twenty-six rods -by 
six and one-fourth, and we have 25 rows 
one way by 104 the other. The rows both 
ways equal 129, whereas in the square 


form there were but 104, making 25 rows 


more to turn for and trample upon.” Split 
it again and you have 208 rows the short 
way and 12% the long way, making almost 


‘one hundred and twenty times to turn at 


* 


going once in each row more than in the 





square piece. As you multiply acres the 
square form accumulates, saving in rows 
and end-turning in a remarkable degree, 
Take a piece of paper @nd draw a little 
square. . At the bottom write fifty and at 
the right hand write fifty-two. Now make 
a similar square above the first one rep- 
resenting a second acre of strawberries 
with rows four feet apart. In cultivating 
these two acres together, there will be no 
extra turning the up and down, or if you 
please north and south way, so by placing 
the acres end to end, 50 turns once in a 
row have been saved, Place another acre 
on thé left or west side and the same is 
true, and in the L shaped tract you do not 
have to turn any more times than if you 
were cultivating each one of two acres 
separate. Going once in a row, you have 
to turn 204 times for three acres as against 
204 times for two separate acres. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the L shape, where 
it can be used around another crop, is 
preferable to isolated patches, but it does 
not occur often and I have the illustra- 
tions used to lead up to the saving on a 
four-acre patch. We will fill out the dia- 
gram to a square form by putting another 
acre in the northwest corner and it will at 
once be seen that this acre has not added 
a single turn to the work. You can carry 
out the figures for yourself and thus see 
what a large amount of gain can be made 
by planting in a solid body rather than in 
isolated patches. I was slow to adopt the 
check row way of planting because I could 
plant here and there in rotation with veg- 
etables by rowing one way. By planting 
strawberries twenty-six or thirty inches 
in the row so as to use the cultivator 
each way during the weed growing period 
there is a saving of 40‘per cent. in plants 
set in the first place, and a> good big sav- 
ing in hand work. With the very free 
growing kinds like Crescent, Haverland 
and Brandywine the matted row gets 
broad enough if cross cultivation stops at 
the middle of July. Where strawberries 
are set as close as 18 inches and cultivat- 
ing can be done but one way it means at 
least two, and in wet seasons, three hoe- 
ings before July 20th and each hoeing will 
cost from four to six days’ work per acre. 
With plants set so as to cultivate both 
ways, from one to two days per acre will 
perform the hand work each time and it 
is done so much better that twice hoeing 
will do until cultivation is stopped both 
ways and after that there is very little 
to do, the cross cultivation having killed all 
but autumn starting weeds. 


DISTANCE FROM MARKET. 


This is anothe: factor in chean berry 
growing and in fact in all kinds of garden- 
ing. I constantly meet fruit growers who 
drive from nine to twenty-two miles and 
some of them come with 3 or 4 bushels, 
and ‘being so far from home they get ner- 
vous and anxious to sell ‘and often sell 
at from twenty-five to fifty cents per 
bushel less than those of us who live so 
near that we can get home -in eighty min- 
utes or less. The possession of a good road 
team helps somewhat, but the roads are 
generally bad in June, or if not the Super- 
visor sees to it that they are, and one can- 
not drive a load of berries helter skelter 
as one can beet or vegetables. 

This going to market every day is a 
point that few consider when they jump 
into berry growing, but it means if you 
raise even half-an acre the time of a man 
and horse at least three mornings in the 
week, with consequent breaking up of a 
team and more or less annoyance and loss 
pf time. Besides this is the early rising. 
I meet people on the market who habit- 
ually get up in the berry season at 2:30 
a. ™m. and spend two or three hours in 
driving to town, while gardeners within 
half an hour of market sleep. peacefully 
until daybreak. Economy along the lines 
of picking, packages, foremen, etc., need 
not be discussed at this season more’ than 
to say that the poor man with a large 
family of children and living away from 


manufacturing centers can make the labor’ 


of his children available in berry growing 
where they would not earn anything if he 
follows simple farming. 


KEEPING AT IT. 


Now in view of what I have said about 
low prices and expenses of culture per- 
haps my readers will be surprised at my 
final advice along the line of economica! 
production, which is to keep on growing 
berries. This is, of course, upon the sup- 
position that you have made a little in 
all these later years of depression and are 
so situated in regard to location that you 
can in a measure see to the marketing. 
A steady pace is what counts. 

It is safe to count upon a certain ratio 
of chance contingencies. And these chances 
come your way as often as any other way. 
If you have drought or frost this year you 
will probably. be exempt next, if pine ap- 
ples and oranges, and bananas fairly over- 
flowed the market this year so as to com- 
pete serjously with berries, they may not 
be so plenty next. In fact it is impossible 
to tell with any certainty what will hap- 
pen next year and you may miss it just 
as bad to reduce you area one-half as to 
double it. Good business sense says raise 
about the same line of crops each year and 
then whatever happens the years wil] aver- 
age in a decade or more.’ Part of the 
berry grower’s capital is experience and in 
this the man with a dozen years’ experi- 
ence is much richer than the one without 
any. One acquires courage with experience 
and does not get rattled when a bountiful 
yield and a slow market come together, 
Then there are many. conveniences and 
necessary tools and wagons which one 
must have. and there is more or less loss 
in suddenly quitting and getting the appli- 
ances along some. other line —L. B. 
Pierce. 





FORTUNE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Ma- 
chine is creating the greatest sensation in 
large cities. The new machine and complete 
public exhibition outiit can be had for less 
than $25.00. Examination free, and any 
bright young man without experience can fill 
a hall every evening at 25c. admission. Peo- 

le go wild over this new invention. For 
Pi particulars address Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
(Ine.,) Chicago. : 





“I’m very careful not to let my litile 
Ann Augusta know anything about the 


present conflict.” 
“Are you afraid of its effect upon her 
nerves 7” 
“No. But the time may come when 
she will find it to her advantage not to 
remember the war.” 


An Awfu! Sufferer. 


If there is any disease which is awful in 
its effects upon the sufferer, that disease ts 
Asthma. Suffocating, gasping for air, and 
sitting up, perhaps for weeks, in an agony 
of despair, weary, worn and ‘helpless, such 
is the life of one who is afflicted with 
Asthma in. the worst form. An explorer on 
the Congo River, in Darkest Africa, recently 
discovered a never-failing cure for Asthma 
in ‘the wonderful Kola Plant. There ~are 
seven thousand reeorded, cures within three 
montbs. So sure are the importers of Kola 
of the fact that it cannot fail to cure, that 
they are sending out large trial cases free, 
to any sufferer from Asthma who makes the 
request. Address Kola Importing Co., 1164 
Broadway, New York, and they will send 
you a Large Trial Case free, by mail, and 


prepaid. ; 


be 





Buy one for $18.00 & sell two for 
BUGGY FR Etat coc and yours costneching 
Our Factory saves et r 
you Middleman’s 
rofit. Agents want- 
ed. We cut prices 
and get the orders. 
ted 








GREEN'S. FRUIT GROWER. 
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Don’t Cut the Old Mulberry Tree 


ee 


Don’t eut the old mulberry tree, 
It’s stood for meer a al 

And’ to my heart the old, old tree 
Has grown to be quite dear. 


Don’t cut the old. mulberry tree, 
Just think of the pleasant shade 


It’s sven for many a year 
And the happy hearts it’s made. 


Don’t cut the old mulberry tree; 
For many a year ’tmust stand. 

It’s grown a part of the landscape now— 
It_beautifies the land. 
—Frank Monroe Beverly, in Field and Farm. 


Low-Headed Trees. 





A great many fruit trees will be set this 
spring, says Nebraska Farmer. One of 
the most important points to be considered 
in planting is to trim so as to make the 
fruit trees productive and its fruits easily 
harvested. The old idea that fruit 
trees should be trained to. branch up 
six or more feet from the ground, so as 
not to get in the way of plowing, has long 
ago been proved a mistake. It is the fruit 
on the high tree that is most exposed to 
winds and which as windfalls brings less 
than half what it is worth, if. carefully 
Picked by hand. The low-headed tree will 
come into bearing early, and its naturally 
spreading habit of growth will keep it 
fruitful. Under trees thus managed there 


, can, of course, be no plowing, but they 


will not need it. Grass is easily sup- 
pressed by the shade of low-headed trees, 
and a little mulch spread under the trees 
will keep the soil always moist enough for 
a thrifty growth of roots. Most of the 
fruit on low-headed trees can be harvested 
from the ground, or by standing on short 
step-ladders, leaving very little to be got 
by climbing among the branches. 





Natural Antipathies among 
Animals. 


Within the past few days serious runa- 
ways of horses have been occasioned on 
the Rochester streets by similar but widely 
different causes. One horse became panic 
stricken at sight of an animal so physically 
insignificant as a monkey, while the other 
had greater justification in bulk at least in 
taking fright at sight of an elephant. 


_To a person of reflective mind these in- 
cidents tend to show the difference be- 
tween a horse and a boy, which was ob- 
vious enough previously perhaps, but who- 
ever heard of an urchin, be he ever so 
small, fleeing at sight of either monkey or 
elephant. His toes always point toward 
not from, and he has been known to econ- 
omize for weeks on taffy-on-a-stick and to 
literally break his back carrying water for 
the sake of winning an. admission to the 
presence of those animals which excite his 
interest and admiration. 

Seriously, the apparently unreasonable 
fright of the horses wakes an interesting 
chapter in the study of zoology. There is 
apparent reason for an American bred 
horse being startled by the rather uncom- 
mon sight of an elephant promenading 
through the street, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the gigantic foreigner rather 
excites the fear of highly-civilized animals. 
It is said that horsea accustomed to the 
sight of elephants are not at all disturbed 
by their presence, and no special aversion 
seems to exist in one for the other. But 
there is a lasting and unaccountable an- 
tipathy that has always been a mystery to 
mankind, which descends through certain 
kinds of animals for generations. Such a 
case is the utter dislike which a horse never 
fails.to display for a camel. An English 
horse that has never seen one of. the “ships 
of the desert’? will not stand upon a spot 
of ground where a camel has stood, and 
the former will surely detect that spot, in 
spite of all man’s devices. This is all the 
stranger from the fact that almost since 
the first year of history these two animals 
have been constantly used by man in the 
same countries, but even there the horse 
tolerates the camel cnly because he. is 
trained to do so by his masters. An inter- 
esting page in history says that when Cy- 
rus was about ‘to meet the~ dreaded Ly- 
dians in battle, he was counseled to mount 
his soldiers upon camels, He took the ad- 
vice, and when the horses of the Lydians 
beheld the kind of beasts arrayed against 
them, they immediately took flight, bear- 
ing the riders with them, in full retreat, 
leaving the fortunes of Croesus with their 
enemies. 

Perhaps no member of the interesting 
animal kingdom combines courage and ner- 
vousness to so great an extent as does the 
elephant, He will obey his keeper in the 
face of danger, which he realizes perfectly 
well, yet is frequently shocked beyond self- 
control at the scent or roar of a bear. 

Large and brave beasts are the ones in 
which that fear exists that seems to be 
founded upon no reason, and therefore can 
only be explained on the theory of ner- 
vousness. In parts of Asia the rhinoceros 
is sometimes kept for combats in the arena, 
where it will display nothing but courage, 
when met by an elephant or buffalo, but 
at the sight of a horse it will lie down and 
quivers of fear wil! shake its massive body. 

The hatred which is felt by a raven for 
a dog is historic. But. in this the former 
is not alone, as the wild peacock will stay 
upon the branch of a tree and be shot, 
rather than jump down where he sees a 
dog. However, this beautiful bird may 
overcome his aversion for the dog, when 
both are the property of civilized families, 
but he never iearns to tolerate snakes, 
Even when the snake is concealed. under 
ground or glass, he will take no comfort 
until he makes sure of the reptile’s death. 
If he encounters one in his native state he 
dances around it till it ‘becomes too tired 
to defénd itself. 

The laughing jackass has an equal 
hatred fer the serpent and will perform 
just about the same gymnastics about one 
as does the peacock, then, having exhausted 
the victim will take him to an open field, 
drop him to the ground so as to stun 
him, after which he performs the final act, 
which is to make internal application on 
his prey. 

It is not strange that the ancients made 


. the dragon the type of an object of human 


dread, for he detests all other animals, The 
attractive little panther, which by its ex- 
quisite perfume never fails to fascinate all 
otheys,.-is an object of disgust to the 
dragon. ‘ 

Bees are inclined to form their unac- 
countable opinions of different persons 
showing positive likes and aversions, Don- 
keys are 60 opposed’ to dogs that they will 
not be satisfied by letting them severely 


alone, but if possible will give them yee § 


It is frequently observed that cattle hav 
an instinctive fear of dogs which have 
never harmed them. This explanation of 
this is found “In the golden days when the 
world was young.” The dog bears a close 
resemblance to his cousins the wolf and 
the fox, who in. their wild state kill and 
devour the calves of the bovine tribe. This 
fear on the part of cattle is thus so im- 
planted in the race that it has to become 
assured of .a dog’s positive good will be- 
fore feeling quite safe in his presence. 
Horses do not show any such dread but it 


must be remembered that colts have for 


centuries been reared in the stable, and 
therefore have been sheltered from the at- 
tacks of the canine family, 

Animal dislike does not seem to be af- 
fected by relationship, for the dog is ready 
to hunt those of his own blood, ‘such as 
the fox and the wolf, It may savor a 
little of yarning to say that monkeys faint 
at the sight of snakes, but they have been 





ae 


known to do this, as will also the gray 
parrots when beholding something they 
fear, for these birds have very sensitive 
nervous systems. 

Theré’is no more striking illustration of 
animal fear that is purely inherited than 
the terror that monkeys exhibit at sight of 
men of the colored races, no matter 
whether they are negroes or not. When 
the Crystal palace was in session a well- 
known explorer invited men whom he had 
brought from Somaliland to visit the ‘‘zoo.” 
The men from that far off country are 
faultlessly neat in’their habits, even to 
the minor detuils of their toilet, and their 
personal appearance is in every way at- 
tractive; but at sight of them the monkeys, 
apes, lions and antelopes of the ‘‘zoo” be- 
gan shrieking and howling and behaved 
very badly altogether. The reply to the 
question “why should dark-skinned people 
frighten them?’ is that men of such com- 
plexion, and these animals, have for ages 
and ages lived in the same lands, and the 
men have hunted and caught the ancestors 
of the creatures now in captivity and have 
become such interesting studies for .man- 
kind.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 





To Preserve Cider. 


A pure, sweet cider is only obtainable 
from clean, sound fruit, and the fruit, 
therefore, should be carefully examined 
and wiped before grinding. In the press 
use hair cloth or gunny in place of straw. 
As the cider runs from the press let it 
pass through a hair sieve into a large 
open vessel that will hold as much juice 
as can bé expressed in one day. In one 
day, or sometimes less, the pomace will 
rise to the top, and in a very short time 
will grow very thick. "When little white 
bubbles break through it, draw off the 
liquid through a very small spigot placed 
about three inches from the bottom, so 
that the lees may be left behind. The cider 
must be drawn off into very clean, sweet 
casks and closely watched. The moment 
the white bubbles before mentioned are 
perceived rising at the bunghole, rack it 
again. It is usually necessary to repeat 
this ‘three times. Then fill up the cask 
with cider in every respect like that orig- 
inally contained in it, and a tumbler of 
warm sweet oil and bung up tight. For 
very fine cider it is‘customary to add at 
this stage of this process about a half 
pound of starch sugar or a little less 
amount of white sugar. The cask should 
then be allowed to remain in a cool place 
until the cider has acquired the desired 
flavor. 

In the meantime clean barre!s for ite 
reception should be prepared as follows: 
Some clean strips of rags are dipped in 
melted sulphur, lighted and burned in the 
bunghole and the bung laid loosely on the 
end of the rag so as to retain the sulphur 
vapor within the barrel. Then tie half 
pound of mustard seed in a coarse muslin 
bag and put it in the barrel, fill up the 
barrel with cider and add about a quar- 
ter of a pound of isinglass or fine gelatine 
dissolved in hot water. This is the .old- 
fashioned way, and it will keep cider in 
the same condition as when it went into 
the barrel, if kept in a cool place, for a 
year. Some cider-makers are lately using 
calcium sulphite instead of the mustard 
and sulphur vapor, and it is a little more 
conyenient and is effectual. Should you 
use it, add one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
ounce of the sulphite to each, gallon of 
cider in the cask, first mixing the powder 
in about one quart of the cider and giving 
the latter a thorough shaking or rolling. 
After standing several days to allow the 
sulphite to exért its full action, the cider 
may be bottled, off. _The.sulphite of lime 
(which should not be mistaken for sul- 
phate of lime) is a commercial article, 
costing. about 40 cents. per pound by the 
barrel. It will preserve the sweetness of 
the cider perfectly, but unless care is 
taken not to add too mueh of it, it will im- 
part a- slightly sulphurous taste to the 
cider. The bottles and corks used should 
be clean and the corks should. be wired 
down. 

A little cinnamon (wintergreen is some- 
times used) to sweeten the cider in the 
bottle, together with a dram of bicarbon- 
ate soda, at the moment of driving the 
stopper. This helps to neutralize free acids 
and renders the liquid effervescent when 
unstopped; but if used ‘to an excess, it 
may affect the taste.—G. B. Dillon, Tenn., 
in The Epitomist. 





Faets..- 


California hagjvomen tramps. 

A pound of ‘pnosphorus heads 1,000,000 
matches. 

During a storm in France the lightning 
struck a pond twelve feet deep and killed 
all the fish in it. A 

Peach-stones find a ready market in 
New York. Perfumes, flavoring extracts, 
and prussic acid are distilled from them. 

On some parts of the coast of France, 
when the wind is in the east, the mist that 
appears bears with it a very noticeable 


perfume. 


The newest fad in autograph books is 
one of cooking recipes. Each formula 
written in the book has the signature of 
the contributing friend under it. 

Cleanliness of the skin has a great effect 
on the assimilation of food.' It has been 
proved that swine that are-washed put 
on a fifth more flesh than those that are 
unwashed. 

Although it is only seventy years since 
the first railway in the world was finished, 
4,000,000 miles have been constructed, the 
British Empire accounting for about: one- 
sixth. 

A New York restaurant uses an elec- 
trically heated plate to keep one’s food 
warm. So long as the current is turned 
on, you can dine in as leisurely a way as 
you like. There is ro danger of receiving 
a shock from touching the plate. 

Outside some confectionary: shops, and 
other: buildings, especially ‘in those roads 
which are mostly frequented by bicycle 
riders, rests, sometimes of wood, some- 
times of iron, but: always’ so adjusted as 
to enable a bicycle to be held firmly in 
position, are making their appearance. 

It is a difficult matter to confine an Aus- 
tralian: aboriginal. One of them who was 
arrested lately at Siberia, Western Aus- 
trajia, on a charge of murder, was placed 
in a temporary lock-up made of: galvanized 
iron. He succeeded.in making his .escape 
by burrowing under one of the: walls, 








$2.75 


A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPROOF 
“Pee MACKINTOSH FOR $2.75. 


t Cut this ad. out 

Send no-Money. Cut this ad. = 
state your Height and Weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
ast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 

send you this coat by express C.0, 

D., subject to examination; examine 

and try it on at your nearest ex- 
press office and if found exactly 

as represented and the most won- 
erful valueyou ever saw or heard of 
‘and equal to any coat you can buy for 
$6.00, pay the express agent our special 

offer price, $2.75, and ry charges, - 

THI MAOKINT. SH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth ;extra 
long, double ited, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 

“sewed, strapped and cemented seams. 
‘suitable for both rain or overcoat, and 
test vaiue ever offered 

us or any other house. For 

f Men’s Mackin 68 up. 
to 85.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats at from $5.00 to 810.00, write for Free: 


"SEARS, ROEBUCK &-CO., CHICACO, ILbe 
Ps Soy Kocnuck & Co, are tnoroughiy reliable.— 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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valuable information, mailed free. It' tells all about Steel Root. 
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a PORTER STEEL ROOFING CO., 
Covered with Steel Roofing and Weatherboarding. Established 1860. 43 East Front Street, Cincinnatl, Ohio. 
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Farm Slovenliness. 


Many farms are estimated below their 
true value because of slovenly appearance. 
Weeds higher -than the fences, trees blown 
down and left to rot in thé same place, 
fences out of repair, gates and barn doors 
off of hinges or swinging on on2 hinge, 
unsightly litter in door yard and at the 
barn, these and many other such evidences 
of carefulness depreciate the vaiue of any 
farm, says Colman’s Rural World. The 
soil may be excellent, the water facilities 
all that could be asked for, and all nat- 
ural advantages requisite to make a good 
high-priced farm may exist and yet that 
farm searcely makes its owner a living. 
It can almost pass for a truism that the 
farmer makes the farm,-Many reason that 
there is no money in keeping the farm 
neat, no:cash in carefully keeping the 
barn yard and that there is no time for 
these matters. Such reckon at random. 
Pleasant surroundings do very materially 
aid us to do better work; man succumbs 
to such influences unconsciously. The 
farmer with neat premises will have bet- 
ter crops, better stock and get more en- 
joyment out of life. 

A’man who justly appreciated the com- 
mercial value of a neat, well-kept farms 
made many dollars buying farms that the 
owners had neglected, at low prices, mak- 
ing them attractive and selling them for 
more than were paid. The repairs were 
made at small cost of money, ihe outlay 
being mostiy judicious labor and taste. 

The great. difficulty is that farmers try 
to care for more land than one man can 
possibly attend to properly, hoping thereby 
to increase his income. The harvest many 
times is disappointing and discouragement 
follows, but unfortunately, the dithculty 
is not placed on the right seale. Tarming, 
as all other avocations, gives us returns 
in proportion to the kind of labor expended. 
Attention given to these seemingly trivial 
matters will give larger returns than are 
anticipated, and nature will aid us to 
beautify the farm home and wherever the 
sons and daughters go this charming spot 
will be fondly cherished, whereas, now, too 
many remember the farm home as a 
wilderness ‘of weeds and brush. 





Harvesting and Threshing Beans. 


Where beans are raised in large quan- 
tities machines for pulling two rows at a 
time are usually owned on the farm. 
These have a long blade, sharp on one 
edge, placed horizontally so that the beans 
will be cut off at or just below the sur- 
face of the ground and the two rows pushed 
together, forming a windrow. This is 
called pulling. Pull the beans after they 
are mature but before the pods are dry 
enough to make shattering possible. Place 
in small piles or shocks and allow.them to 
remain in the field until thoroughly dried 
out, after which they can be placed in a 
sack or under a shed until wanted for 
for threshing. Where the field is not 
large enough to warrant the purchase of a 
puller, the vines can be pulled by hand 
and placed in piles. 


In bean raising localities, there are reg- 


ular bean threshers:. constructed ‘+n the 
same general plan as the ordinary grain 
thresher and operated in like manner. The 
beans come out of the machine nicely 
cleaned and ready for sorting. The ordi- 
nary thresher can be used for this pur- 
pose by lowering the concave, taking out 
about half of the teeth and putting in 
coarse screens. -A very small quantity 
can “be threshed with the old-fashioned 
flail and afterward cleaned by means of 
the common fanning mill. Where the best 
market and prices are desired the beans 
must be assorted. In shocking and stack- 
ing the beans, great care must be taken 
to prevent packing, as molding is likely 
to result. It is best not to get on the 
stack at all, for there is liable to be a 
compacted place where the stacker stands. 
During a dry season there is but little 
trouble from this source but when there 
is dampness in the air, extra precaution 
must be observed. , If the bean fodder or 
straw is nicely cured it makes an excel- 
lent nitrogenous stock feed after the beans 
have been removed. It is especially val- 
uable for young stock and dairy stock.— 
Orange Judd Farmer. 





Purchasing Nursery Stock. 


Much has lately been written about the 
economy of buying direct from the manu- 
facturer or producer, thereby doing away 
with the middlemen and their profits, and 
enabling one to obtain his purchases at a 
small percentage over cost of production. 
While this method of purchasing from 


first hands can be recommended for most- 


lines of ‘goods, I think the saving is great- 


er and the satisfaction more apparent. 


when buying nursery stock than in any- 
thing else that the farmer has to procure. 
Still nine-tenths of all trees and vines set 
out are ordered through traveling ‘agents, 

Although the ignorant or unscrupulous 
tree agent is responsible for much of the 
worthless fruit set out, still, unlike many 
writers, I cannot but admit that consid- 
erable good has resulted from his persist- 
‘ent canvassing among farmers; for were 
it not for his visits, many farms which 
now possess good-sized orchards, would be 
entirely devoid of trees. 

But the progressive farmer who sees a 
profit in a selected and well-cared-for orch- 
ard, needs no persuasion to induce him to 
set out a goodly number of choice fruit 
trees. To such I would say, by all means 
deal directly with some reliable nursery. 
First-class trees and vines can be sold 
from the nursery direct to cash customers 
for less than one-half what must be asked 
when sold through agents. Let me prove 
this assertion: In the first place, an agent 


| receives from 25 to 30 per cent. for can- 


vassing orders. Next, from 10 to 12 per 
cent. is paid for delivering the stock. Out- 
side of this a commission is generally paid 
for collecting. And last, I think I am 
safe'in saying that at least 10 per cent. 
of the stock delivered is never paid for. 
By this I do not mean that the parties 
ordering the stock ‘are dishonest; but, in 
delivering the trees, many of them are 
hauled back and forth through the country 


by parties ignorant and careless of their- 


treatment, until they become so withered 
and dried that the grower would be 
ashamed to own the stock, could he but 
know its condition. For such stock the 
purchaser feels justified in refusing to pay. 
In this locality all first-class trees are 
sold at what would be considered a very 
high price in most parts of the United 
States. 


cents for plums and standard pears, Last 
spring I purchased direct from the nur- 
sery 105 trees; paying 16 cents for plums 
and standard pears, 9 cents for dwarf 
pears, and a low price for apples and 
peaches. The Fitzgerald peach, a new and 
exceptionally hardy variety, was sold by 
agents at 50 cents. per tree. Nearly every 


farmer in this vicinity purchased several’ 
at this price. The price paid by, me to 


- 
> 


Agents ask from 20 to 25 cents’ 
for apple and peach trees, and 25 to 50. 





the nursery was.11%4. cents per tree for the 


| very same variety. ‘The steck was shipped 


to my nearest:Sstation, paymeut*to.be made 
upon ‘approval, notice “being -given me so 
that I was at the statiOn to receive it. The 
trees arrived: in-éxceilént condition, and 


‘were the finest lot I-have:ever secured. 


One othér advantage to the amateur in 
ordering diré¢t from the nursery is that 
advice is readily given as to the varieties 
most profitable for, and best adapted to 
the purchaser’s locality. 

Look about you the present summer as 
to what varieties of fruit are doing best 
in your locality; then make sut a list re- 
quired, and send to some reliable nursery 
for prices, and you will, I feel assured, be 
gratified with the result.—BDllis F. Augus« 
tine, in the Epitomist. 





Of General Interest. 


—The British Empire, embraces 10,000 
islands. : 

—-Silver money 250 years old is still in 
circulation in’ Spain. 

—A single banyan tree has been known 
to shelter 7,000 men at one time. 

—The Japanese are, as a race, so smalt 
that it is necessary to build specially low: 
bicycles for them. 

—A Missouri man filed as an answer to 
his wife’s suit for divorce an agreement 
signed ‘by both “‘to disband.” 

—The inmates of Joliet, [il., penitentiary 
have the war. news, in condensed form, 
printed in the prison every afternoon at 2 
o’clock. Pal 

—The wooden bicycle ‘used ty Blondin in 
his famous ride across the Niagara Falls 
on a rope is still in existence, and was 
sold in Paris not long ago for half a dol- 
lar. 

—Cyclists in Roumania are compelled by 
the authorities to have their name and 
address not only upon. some part of the 
machine, but also upon the lamp glass in 
order that the riders may be identified at 
night. 

—A professor of Columbia College, New 
York, has suggested that veils of scented 
material might be useful in driving away 
mosquitoes, The hint has been - quickly 
taken up, and all the fashionable per- 
fumes and rich aromatie oils are used 
applied with an atomizer, a ‘sachet bag or 
a scented cloth. ‘ 

—Near Braincon is the Alpine glacier dit 
Casset, which jis now being regularly 
worked as an ice quarry; the product be- 
ing shipped by.rail to Paris. The ice vein 
is about 100. feet. wide and 25 feet thick,’ 
and it is found,.that it can be worked at 
a profit, making. the. first commercial use 
of the glacier so far known, 

—A Bangor, Me:, foundry, which haa 
just gone out-of. business because of the 
falling off:in the demand, for sawmill mae 
chinery, has been- in: operation since 1842, 
and made thé. machinery for the. first saw- 
mills erected at -the Falls of St..Anthony 
in Minneapolis: Nowadays the Maine saw- 
mills use a different kind of machinery 
than in the old times, and most of it comes 
from the West. 





Apple Situation Unchanged. 
LF tpi ? 
Conditions in the apple. crop are much 
as pointed out in last week’s Orange Judd 
Farmer, later advices to this journal con- 
firming the report then, published. The 
yield of winter fruit promises to be uneven 
in both quality and quantity throughout 
practically the entire orchard belt, west 
and east, and it is the exception when our 
returns indicate a really excellent condi- 
tion. I. B. Lawton, of the Arkansas Hor- 
ticultural Society, reporting for the north- 
western part of the State, says the severe 
frost in March seemed to affect the vitality 
of the trees, with the present outlook for 
fruit very poor. Eastern Nebraska had 
too much rain at.time of bloom and the 
prospect is for a small crop. Further ad- 
vices from Illinois and Indiana’ show in- 
different promise, while Michigan will no 
doubt have a good many winter apples, 
taking the State as a whole. W. C. Smith, 
of the National Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, reports the. outlook in Lenawee 
County good, and while less than a full 
crop, orchards will yield much more than 
last year. D. T. Dell, of Kalamazoo 
County, writes in the same vein. Winter 
apples are poor in Delaware County, O., 
with the outlook indifferent in such north- 
eastern counties as Lake. Central and 
Western New York show. no particular 
change since our report of a week ago, 
and this statement is substantially true of 
New England, where insect pests are plen- 
tiful, and evidence. points to some: neg- 
lect this season.on the part . of orchard- 
ists, so far as judicious spraying is con- 
cerned. Forest worms are causing con- 
siderable damage .in. portions of Northerm 
New England. 





The man who:starts out to look for trou- 
ble usually ends by having it thrust upon 
him. ee 

Theories do very well as food for the 
mind, but corn beef and cabbage is better 
for the bedy. 

A spinster says if it is true that maw 
proposes and God disposes, some men fail 
to do their share. Bake 

A wife often thinks it funny that her 
husband ever fell.in love with her and the 
husband often thinks it. ridiculous. 

There were. 2,261. engagements. fought 
during the Ciyjl. war, but..that is not 1 
per cent. of the matrimonial fights. that 
have taken place.since the war ended. 














FOR SA . ventilation, ‘three acres lan 
stocked with large variety of fruits,—in a Colle 
town. Good, start for fruit growing, in health- 
ful, picturesque region, exceptionally adapted 


to that business. _ Address, 0. B. WATERS, 


Benzonia, Mich, 

FOR SALE A fine 169 acre fruit and stock 
L. farm. 3000 3-year old Ben Davis 

Apple Trees in fine Gontigon, For full particu- 

lars, apply to C. B..COE, Slick Rock, Ky. 


. £90 Xk in heart of Chautau- 
F ARM . 58 ACRES, qua Grape Belt. Two 
miles from P. O.; main road; fine. location; fine.’ 
buildings; no. waste land; 12 acres vineyard; 
5 minutes walk from: church and ‘school. A 
bargain on soap terms... For full description, 
address, 1, GOULD, Silver Creek, N,. ¥: 
FARM FOR § LE » 165 acres, 25 in culti- 
VA s vation. Excellent out 
range. Light, quick soil. Fine climate. No 
mosquitoes or malaria. pure, ae spring water 
.00 


near dwelling. Price, $1, ash. IRVIN 
GUTHRIE, Schade, Tennessee. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Eleven room house, res and 














FOR L | An 87-acre Farm with Stock 
-«_and. Implements... A. Bargain. 
ad. T. BARONER, Tenipleville, Md. 
THE _AUNTIES, UNCLES, LOOK 
y Lovely silk dolls." Look like rea 
babies, Lough 22. in? -. ainted, 
Address, 8. 





Faces. hand 
HTH, Box 1287, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The “Doctor 


$< 


MPTION 


CAN BE CURED. 


Slocum System” the Most Marvelous 
Discovery of the Age. 








Cruel Coughs, Consumption, Catarrh, La Grippe 


\By Special! Arrangement with the Doctor, Three Free Bottles. of this 
Wonderful Treatment that Cures sent to all “Green’s Fruit 


and Other Lung Troubles Conquered. 





Grower” Readers for the Asking. 


“ NO ONE SHOULD MISS 
’ ‘HIS “GLORIOUS 
CHANCE, 


REMEMBER, the (3) 
free bottles will be sent 
toall who suffer; and re- 

» ‘member also, that the 
‘ Doctor Slocum System is 
the unconquered foe of 
Consumption, and the 
{ greatest; discovery of 
this wonderful age of 
1 Progress. 
\ 


— 








‘FHE SLOCUM SYSTEM IS MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT 
SCIENCE BY THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 


‘EDITORIAL NOTE.—AIll readers of GREEN’s Frurrt.GROWER anxious regarding the health of 
themselves, children, relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor Slocum 
\System, as represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials 
.etc., by sending full address to Doctor T. A. Slocum, the Slocum Building, New York City. This is 
|@-plain, honest, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the Merits of the New System of 
‘Treatment, and should be accepted at once by all sufferers. When writing the Doctor, please 
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wholesale price, and secures an agency. 


SAVE % you FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) © 


DIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes. 
one eee or Sons mois Sree of. x w 0. 


Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 
INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 


order from each neighborhood filled at 
Write at 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


where iv 
SHOULD Ga 








Prospectus of America’s Great Fruit Paper. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Among Our Contributors Are: 


| Prof. H. E, Van Deman. 


;Scribers. 
‘in the past, an 


/ Subscriber who 
subscription. 


ays us 50c. and claims the 
lease remit in 1c. stamps, 


L.B. Pierce. Sister Gracious, 


P. C. Reynolds. 


It is nearly twenty years since Green's Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
oldest fruitgrower’s paper on this Continent, and the onl 
O paper ever attained this success without mn 
Pi oo will be i — gine in the future. 
/once said ;. “ its tone is good.” ere is nothing in-Green’s Fruit 

‘father or a mother would object to their culties vara oe 
‘matter suitable for young and old, and al] classes, 
'Itis a mine of general useful information. Sample 
eation.. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and t 
subscription with yours. Call their attention to 
. plants, which we send b 


y one having 50,000 sub- 
erit. It has been helpful 
As Geo. W. Campbell 


reading. It contains reading 
whether fruit growers or not. 
copies are sent free on appli- 
ry to get them to send in their 
] i our gifts of valuable new fruit 
y mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 

premium at the time of sending in his 
or by Postal Money Order. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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I-was at the State Horticultural meeting, at Middle bury: and read a paper on Plum Cul- 
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| ture, and had ovcaston to say a good word for Green’s Nufsery. 


I stated before-the. Meeting that I bought all my nursery stock from Green’s Nursery 
hey had come into bearing were 
A. A. HALLADAY, Vermont. 


Compayy, -and that every 
| TRUE TO NAME, .°.- > 


tree, vine and plant so far as t 
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Canadian Apple Crop. 


ae 


“Reporte from all quarters, says-the Trade 
Bulletin of Montreal, point. to the prob- 


ability of the apple crop 


‘Quebec ‘being the. largest: ever before 
‘known. -In Ontario it ‘appears that quite 
a number. of. young: orchards that never 
bore fruit to any extent;-now give promise 
ofa most abundant-yield. 
ber of trees. inthe orchards: around Mon- 
treal have had. their leaves stripped by the 
eaterpillars. “The ‘fruir,however, has set 
fairly well in most: orchards. © 


of: Ontario and 


per acre, 


Quite a num- 





i 





base. 











The English walnut is said to be the 
most profitable of all nut-bearing trees. 
When in full bearing they will yield. abonr 
300 pounds. of nuts to the tree. 
sell on an average at about 4d. per pound. 
If only twenty-seven trees are planted on 
an acre, the income. wotlld be about £135 


In the heart of a large pine tree in. Mich- 
igan three and a half feet in diameter, a 
knife was found that was about a foot 
long, and one and a half inches wide. The 
age of the tree is estimated by. good judges 
to be over, two hundred. years, and the 
knife was buried in.it when the tree’ was 
in its infancy, for it is quite near the 
heart and-only about six feet from the 


The nuts 


The bicyclist gets there’ with both 
pedals, 
The little green apple is always ripe 
enough for mischief. 
Poets are born, but some of them man- 
age to live it down. 
It’s a mean man that isn’t a hero in the 
eyes of his dog. 
The man who hesitates is lost, but the 
woman who hesitates is won. 
Angel-food is the proper diet for those 
who dwell in air-castles. 
The man who makes hay while the sun 
shines is liable to get sun-struck. 
The quick action of the little wasp is 
Tesponsible for many loud words. 
The person who leaves fly paper on a 
chair is never the one who sits down on it. 
A woman prefers a husband taller than 
herself, so she can pretend to look up to 
him. 
Some men go-to the front and engage in 


married. 

You never hear the poor man who has 
lost a fortune -say anything about riches 
being a curse. 

In union there is strength, but the un- 
known husband of a prominent woman 
doesn’t believe it is equally distributed. 

More women would be interested in the 
female suffrage movement if it was some- 
thing that could be decorated with rib- 
bons and hung up over the mantel. 





In the puissant hands of a Chicago 
woman a hatpin is mightier than the 
sword, if one may judge from the fact that 
a- woman of that city drove two burglars 
from a street-car the other night with .a 
hatpin. 





Bismarck is a new apple attracting con- 
siderable attention. It is an attractive ap- 
ple in color and shape, the skin being a 
bright yellow covered on one side with 
bright carmine. While the quality is not 
of the finest it is of good quality, being a 
mild sub-acid. The principal feature of the 
Bismarck which recommends it to many 
people is that it bears fruit at a very early 
age on small trees. 

Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore: We 
have now entered a new era. Dangers of 
many kinds surround us. We must now 
take a new position in the world’s affairs, 
and it is folly to say that we can now 
draw back into our quiet life again. As we 
enter this new period of naval-building ac- 
tivity, of maritime expansion and of the 
broadening of our foreign trade we shall 
find some compensations for present trou- 
bles, for we shall then, when the war is 
ended, have entered a period of business 
activity and expansion rivaling that which 
this country enjoyed during the time when 
the mighty empire of the West was be- 
ing created by the building of railroads, 
the development of cities, and the open- 
ing up of a new agricultural. world. 





—Chicks may be fed any kind of dry 
food, such gs cracked corn, cracked wheat, 
oat meal and small seeds, like millet, and 
occasionally a feed of dry bread,—but 
never feed corn meal, unléss in the form 
of well-baked cornbread. Corn meal is 
too fine, and will pack in the crop if fed 
dry, and if wet is likely to. cause bowel 
trouble. Chicks kept in confinement 
should have a feed of meat at least once 
a week, as a substitute for the bugs and 
worms which the old hen scratches up 
for them. When about three weeks old 
they should have a supply of green food 
every day,—lettuce, radish tops, and any- 
thing of that sort is a relish for them. 
Whenever the weather is warm and dry, 
they should be let out for a good run in 
the sun, and well supplied with a fine dust 
bath as well as gravel box to scratch in. 

There used to be a hymn, based-on a 
story, the gist of which was: “There’s 
a light in the window for thee, brother!” 
A newspaper paragraph recently told of 
the death at West Springfield, at the age 
of 90, of Miss Lucinda Day. Seventy 
years ago she had a lover who went to 
sea and was never after heard from. She 
had promised to. place every night a candle 
in the window to greet him when he re- 
turned, and the story is that. she never 
gave him up, but that the -eandle burned 
nightly for all these 70 years. There must 
be many middle-aged persons who remem- 
ber the hymn, and will wonder whether 
Miss Day’s candle was the basis of it. 
It is recorded that the faithful lady’s sis- 
ter is the widow of Israel Bliss, for 40 
years a missionary in Turkey, and that 
seems to make the connection between the 
eandle and the hymn more probable. 





A farmer who resides in Clay County, 
Indiana, had become old and his boys had 
married off and left him. So he came to 
the conclusion to sell his farm of 80 acres 
and move to town. He declared his in- 
tention to a friend .who already lived ‘in 
town. The old man had 40 acres of Ben 
Davis apple trees which were about 10 
years old, and they were loaded down this 
fall with their bright red fruit. An apple 
buyer came to town and happened to meéet 
this friend of the old farmer. After in- 
quiring for apples he was cited to the old 
farmer. He went and looked over his 
orchard and asked the old man what he 
wanted for it. The old man thought he 
wanted his whole 80 acre farm and asked 
him $4,000. The buyer figured a little and 
said he would take it, meaning the crop of 
apples, and left a check for the amount. 
The old man remarked he would come over 
to town and make the deed. To his sur- 
prise the apple buyer informed him that 
he: did not buy his farm, but only the 
apples on the 40 acres. This did actually 
happen last fall.—Indiana Farmer. 
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—Here we find what the real effect of 
the woodland is upon the moisture which 





this year and I only wish all my bushes 
were like them. 
of currants can fail to see the difference 
between the Red Cross and other varieties 
if they only try them.—Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Harriet Mason, Attica, N. Y. 


Democrat and Chronicle: 


and control tests of speed of horses are ex- 
hibited, but no feats of horsemanship and 
no acrobatic performances, 
quired to pay the special tax for circuses 
under paragraph 7 of section 2 of the act 
of June 13, 1898, but as appears, should 
pay special tax under paragraph 8 of that 
section. 


under its complete control and management 
various shows in which acrobatic perform- 
ances together with theatrical perform- 
ances are exhibited, a special tax of $100 
for a year beginning July 1st or at that 


month in which the liability begins to the 
first of July following is sufficient. 


graph 7 of the article, each separate exhi- 


cial tax either under paragraph 8 of the 
section or under paragraph 7 of that sec- 
tion where the exhibition is such as to 
clearly come under the head of circus.’ 


So 





—Nearly two years ago California Fruit 
Grower published an article on the possi- 
bility of employing electricity in the de- 
struction of weeds. It seems that a be- 
ginning has been made in this direction. 
The Illinois Central Railroad is the first, 
so far as:the writer is aware, to employ 
the strange force for the purpose and it 
has used it on the weeds along its line. 
Not only has electricity been found ser- 
viceable for weed destruction, but the cost 
is much less, we are told, than when it 
was done by hand labor. It has cost the 
company in the past about $40. per mile 
to destroy the weeds. With electricity, 
five miles of weeds can be killed in an 
hour at a very small expense. A brush, 
heavily charged with electricity, runs 
along about eight inches above the ground, 
and every weed with which it comes into 
contact, however big and strong, is imme- 
diately killed, and turns black as if frozen. 
Electric weed killers may become in the 
future as’ common as grain threshers 
now are. 





—It is not an uncommon thing when 
traveling by rail in the summer time to 
see a bee or wasp keeping up with the 
train, and trying to get in at one of the 
windows. A swallow is considered one of 
the swiftest of flying birds, and it was 
thought until a short time ago that no 
insect could escape it. A naturalist tells 
of an exciting chase he saw between a 
swallow and a dragon fly, which is among 
the swiftest of insects. The insect flew with 
incredible speed, and wheeled and dodged 
with such ease that the swallow, despite 
its utmost efforts, completely failed to over- 
take and capture it. 





A correspondent of the Washington Star 
tells this story: ““My daughter, who teaches 
in a mission Sunday school, tells me of a 
Dewey experience she had with a 
youngster making his first appearance. She 
had put him through half an hour or more 
ef instruction in the rudimentary princi- 
ples, for he was entirely lacking in infor- 
mation on that point, and to test him was 
reviewing her work with him. ‘Now,’ she 
said, ‘tell me again who made the world 
and all that is in it? ‘God did,’ replied 
the boy, with commendable promptitude. 
‘God can do everything, can’t He? she 
asked again. The boy hesitated a moment. 
‘I don’t believe He could lick Dewey,’ he 
answered at last, and his teacher sat si- 
lent between her religion and her patriot- 
ism. It wasn’t her time to say anything, 
if she didn’t want to lose that boy for- 
ever, and she had wit enough to let it go 
at that.” 





The Jessie strawberry is one of the pop- 
ular varieties and in some sections it has 
proved of more value than in others. In 
the irrigated West, however, it has not 
shown to its best advantage and we can 
recommend it for trial only. One of its 
peculiarities is its power to make a second 
crop in September and in this regard it is 
excelled only by Michel’s Early. In speak- 
ing of this berry Charles A. Green says: 
“Our soil is medium heavy. We have also 
planted it on light black muck soil where 
it gave excellent results. We would rather 
have fifty Jessie plants for our own set- 
ting than seventy-five of any other of the 
general varieties. This variety is named 
by nearly all strawberry growers as one 
of the best in a collection of three or four 
varieties for home and market. Its season 
is early to medium. Jessie is a perfect 
strawberry for those having only a garden 
spot. Perfect flowering. .On rich loamy 
soil it is very productive and the fruit is 
very large. Fifty-one and one-half pounds 
of fruit were grown from twelve plants of 
Jessie, thus yielding at the rate of 1,184 
bushels an acre.’—Denver Field and Farm. 





Charles A. Green, Dear Sir: The Red 
Cross currant that I purchased of Jacob 
Moore, the originator, is all that he claimed 
for it. The stems are about double the 
size of others in my garden and the cur- 
rants look like cherries, but what I think 
most of is the flavor, which is superior to 
any other, as I am very fond of the fruit. 
My bushes are young yet but they did well 


I am quite sure no lover 


> aa 
Country Fairs. 





Rulings of Commissioner N, B. Scott, in 


“Country fairs under whose management 


are not re- 


“In any case where a country fair has 


ate reckoning from the first day of the 


“Whenever, however, the fair association 
as no control of the exhibition, and does 
ot hold a special tax stamp under para- 


ition must be required to pay the spe- 








comes to the soil in the form of rain and 
snow.. Meteorological observations do not 
give any encouragement to attempts to 
produce greater rain-fall, either tempora- 
rily by the explosives of a Dryenfurth, or 
permanently by the tree-planting laws. 
But, on the other hand, the tree-planting 
projects, laws, etc., should be greatly en- 
eouraged, because the trees have such a 


CANCER. 


The following and many other reliable per- 
sons testify to my scientific treatment of can- 
cer without the knife: T. E. C. Brinly, Louis- 
ville, Ky., noted plow_manufacturer, cured 
10 
Coliege; Hiram, Ohio, cured 7 years ago. Ad- 
dress, Dr. C. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, O., for further particulars and free book. 


ears ago. Prof. H. McDiarmid, Hiram 





wonderfully conservative effect, not only 
upon moisture in the soil, but also to tem- 
peratures, although to~a much lesser de- 


great heat are. his “wind-breaks” and 
“grove.” In Germany they have a law 
which enforces upon all land-owners that 


one-third of the land must be kept wooded. 


courage all tree-planting laws, and let*us 
discourage as much as possible the wanton 


MEN’S $2.00 WONDER 1 


gree. Every farmer knows what a won- | A $3.00 Cork Sole Shoe for $2.00. 
derful protection from excessive cold or | SRNO US S2, statesize ane ros DY 


express, and if you don’t find 
thom equal to iy $3.00 Cork 


out of every three acres there must always ny the latest 
be one for the huntsman. . In other words, | ‘coin. een 


It is a wise. provision which ‘the natural ‘gist Muster 

Javishness of our own country‘has not yet Bronk Caste 

impressed upon Americans. Therefore, let Genuine | 

us give all honor to our Arbor day, and | 8¢reates| ™ = hee alin 
observe the spirit of its- intent; let us en- ak gee sonar edhe medium, wi tos free shee eate= 


SEA 
















Shoe made we 


was 

for Mar Fy in feot-woar at wholesale prices. Address, 

RS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) Chicago, Ile 
ng Roebuek & Co. aro thoroughly relianie. 





destruction of tature’s savings banks, 
which do so much‘to conserve her wealth. 





| —Schneidex, 








prices. Address t, Blue Anchor, pos 


Millar ;Red- rry Plants for sale at hard time 


The Pretty Girl Milking Her 


Cow. 
Riu. 


é (Colleen Dhas Cruidthe-na-mo.) 
The dewdrops were gray on the clover, 

The gray mists of night were withdrawn, 
The blackbird sang clear from the cover, 

The hills wore the rose of the dawn. 
But sweeter than blackbirds and _ thrushes 

Her sorig, whom the graces endow, 
And pinker than dawn her soft blushes— 

The pretty girl milking her cow. 


As she sang I drew nearer each minute, 
A captive in love’s rosy chain, 

And my heart every second was in it, . 
Grew fuller of joy and of pain 

Till I cried out behind her: My storeen, 
Pray guess who is holding you now! 

And I felt the heart beats of my Noreen, 
The pretty girl milking her cow. 


I kissed her sweet eyelids to blind her, 
I kissed her gold head like the silk, 
The cow—who was going to bind her— 
With one kick kicked over the milk, 
And then, growing bolder and bolder, 
I kissed from the chin to the brow. 
She was mine ere the day was much older, 

The pretty girl milking her cow. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





An Experiment with Raspberries. 





A year ago last spring I turned under a 
heavy sod and planted corn, keeping it 
thoroughly cultivated and not allowing a 
weed or any grass to grow. Last spring I 
cross-plowed the field, taking pains to turn 
every furrow over, not cutting and cover- 
ing, as is so common among some people. 
Then I pulverized the ground with pulver- 
izing harrow until it became suitable for 
gardening. Then with a marker made of 
hard wood 4x4 sufficiently long to make 
two rows at a time, by bolting standards 
two feet long and four feet apart, I 
marked the field out one way. Then I 
began taking up my plants and setting 
them out in rows the other way, seven feet 
apart, using a line, and taking pains to 
have the rows straight both ways. In 
setting out I used a spade, digging a hole 
sufficiently large so as to spread the roots 
out in their natural position, then filling in 
around the plant with fresh, meliow earth, 
packing it around the plant with the foot. 
In taking up the plants I selected good 
thrifty ones of the previous year’s growth, 
and only took up a small quantity at a 
time, cutting them back to within 4 to 6 
inches from the ground, keeping the roots» 
covered so that the sun and wind could 
not dry them out. I began stirring the 
ground with a fine tooth cultivator, culti- 
vating them out both ways, and by so do- 
ing was able to keep them in such a con- 
dition that it was only necessary to hoe 
them twice during the season, while the 
plants made a growth of four feet in 
height, and although the season was un- 
usually dry, there were only about five 
plants out of each thousand that died, and 
these I shall reset this spring. The well- 
known nurseryman, Mr. E. Dunham, on 
looking over the field last fall, pronounced 
it the finest he had ever seen. 

In trimming raspberries, as well as 
blackberries, I always remove the old 
canes as soon as the crop is harvested, 
burning them as soon as they are re- 
moved, thereby leaving no brooding places 
for insects, and have always had the best 
success in cutting off the tops of the canes 
that are left to bear during the month of 
March or the latter part of February if 
the weather permits. I have also found it 
far more profitable to set a new patch each 
spring, thereby having a fine new patch 
coming into bearing each year. I plow up 
the ground and seed to clover, then turn 
the clover under as soon as it becomes 
suitable. By so doing I have always been 
able to keep the iand in good condition, 
and have had the pleasure of harvesting 
all first-class fruit, which has generally 
found ready sale at the highest market 
prices.—D. W. Piercell, in North American 
Horticulturist. 





Protection for Fruit Evolvers. 





Civilized nations under certain conditions 
protect by letters-patent a person’s inven- 
tion, or by copyright his thoughts, in the 
effort to secure to him or her a fair re- 
muneration for what after a term of 
years becomes the free gift to the world of 
a new, and supposedly, valuable thing. 
Why should the originators of new fruit 
varieties be denied similar protection? 
Manifestly, there is no logical reason why 
the ywriter of a book, the composer of a 
song, the designer of a drawing, or the 
originator of a mechanical device should 
be protected in their productions, while the 
originator of aa improved variety of fruit 
or the originator of an improved flower is 
denied the same privilege. 

To appreciate the great good that the 
fruit evolver has been to the world it is 
only necessary to remember that all the 
varieties of luscious plums with which 
mankind is to-day familiar came. without 
exception from one parent stock, the fruit 
of which was little, hard, flavorless, acrid, 
and indigestible—if by any chance a speci- 
men was introduced into the stomach. So 
with the peach. Its parent was not only 
a valueless thing considered as a food, but 
it was in a degree actually poisonous. Fruit 
variety originators and horticulturists how- 
ever, experimented with it through cen- 
turies and the diminutive, iil-shaped, nox- 
ious thing became at the touch of succes- 
sive wizards, two valuable fruits—one, the 
magnificently formed, tinted, and flavored 
peach, the other the meaty, delicate almond 
So with the apple. The original, sour, 
berry-size crab has been displaced by the 
hundreds of varieties of choice apples as 
we now know them. And what is true of 
these is equally true of almost all other 
fruits. But the work is by no means at 
an end. Improved varieties are continually 
being brought out. ‘The effort keeps pace 
with man’s development and to the end 
of time the fruit variety originator or the 
fruit evolver will find plenty to do—if he 
is sufficiently encouraged. Only a few 

people comprehend the marvelous patience, 

the rare skill, the close attention, the hard 

work, and the cash outlay necessary to be 

a successful fruit variety originator. Sim- 

ply as illustrations, it can be said that, one 

variety of peach, considered to be among 

the best for all purposes, was one of over 

12,000 seedling trees. The originator of a 

new race of gladiolus has stated that more 

than a million seedlings were grown to ob- 

tain the stock which he sold to an Eastern 

nurseryman. 

It would be startling to the public if they 

were told the amount of pirating, thieving, 

and wholesale robbery which the originator 

is obliged to submit to without redress. A 

plant, flower, or fruit tree, which has cost 

thousands of dollars in coin and years of 

intensest labor and care, and which is of 

almost priceless value to humanity may, 

under our laws, or rather, our lack of laws 

bearing on the matter, be stolen with im- 

punity. As it stands at present, a 

person owning a fruit variety of great 

value has not exclusive control of that 

variety, since others can propagate it and 

sell it at low prices, or sell other varieties 

under the same name, in either case doing 

the originator or owner an injustice. Should 


Organs. 


very timely. 


Views in halls, 


thing. 


the property of all alike. 
the entire world is the gainer. 
the first plant sells for one dollar or one 
million dollars, the result in a few years is 
the same; the new variety is a gift to man- 
kind. Adequate protection based on copy- 


right law would remu 
and encourage him in 


it, and this is the state of affairs at the 


present time, the fruit 


try of national and international reputa- 
tion are so very discouraged that they con- 
template getting out of the business alto- 
gether.—California Fruit Grower. 
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She Knew. 





Mrs. Darley—“You 


should have been here two hours ago, I 
got so tired waiting for you.” 

Mrs. McBride—‘I’m very sorry, dear, 
but I came as soon as ever I could. You 
see, Jack gave me his coat to sew a but- 


ton on this morning, 
the office.” 


Mrs. Darley—“I see! 


so interesting as that 


are so late. You 


before he went to 


Were the letters 
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Patriotism. 





“Ts it soda wather 
claimed Mr. Rafferty. 
“It is,” replied Mr. 


“What flavor wor ye takin’?”’ 
“Oi had a mixture; 


an’ crushed vi'lets.” 
“Oi nivver heard 0’ 
“Nor did Oi. But 
white an’ blue drink 
up.” 
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frequently chew and smoke immense 
quantities of tobacco and wo 
the time why they look so b 
sO mean. Try under an absol 
antee of benefit and final cure, 


refunded, 





builds up nervous system, 


buy a box. Try it under your 
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form of tobacco using. Our writt 
antee, free sample of No-To- 
> booklet called ‘ 
> Smoke Your Life Amar, 
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strawberry, vanilla 


the loikes.”’ : 
’twor the only red, 
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Western New 





At this season of the year, says the Ru- 


ral New Yorker, there 


for authentic ‘information regarding fruit 
Western New York is a vast 


prospects. 
fruit garden, and the 


much to do with the market supplies. 
D. Willard, of Ontario County, N. Y., 
writing of fruit prospects, says the out- 


look for fruit-growers 


Currants produce a light crop. Gooseber- 


ries are good, with a 
Lombard, Bradshaw, 


plums are a failure; Reine Claude and a 
few other sorts promise a partial crop. As 
a whole, plums in that region are about 
one-third last season’ 
pears are scarcely more than one-third of 

Kieffer shows up best of any 
Cherries are not equal to the crop 
of ’97, but afford a fair showing. 

Apples promise well, but it is yet tco 
early to venture an opinion as to the re- 


a setting. 
variety. 


sult. The tent caterp 


exceeds anything he has ever known. They 
have, for several weeks, been engaged in 
destroying its nests by a systematic week- 
ly effort, and have handled nearly 2,000 of 
them, while with the masses neglect has 
been the order of the day, and the result 


remains to be seen. 


worked injury to the peach orchards be- 
yond description, in many instances en- 
tirely defoliating the trees, with a prob- 
ability of greatly reducing the crop. 


York Fruit. 


are always demands 


crop it produces has 
S. 


is not satisfactory. 


tendency to mildew. 
and some other 


Bartlett 


8 product. 


illar, in its ravages, 


The curl-leaf has 
pow 





—Planters 


(or would-be planters) of 
potted strawberry plants should know that 
plants set the latter part of August or 
early in September will be in good sea- 
son for producing a crop next year. 
plants set in September, on good soil and 
well looked after, cre much more likely to 
produce a good crop than those set early 
in August on poor soil and forgotten. 


Pot 





Strange New Shrub that Cures 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc. Free, 


We have previously 


botanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kid- 
neys or urinary organs. 
that Ailkavis is a product of the well- 
known Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific 
cure for these diseases just as quinine is 
for malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in tour weeks Alkavis 
cured him of K’dney and bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives simi- 
lar testimony. 
to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. 
importers of Alkavis so far are the Church 
Kidney Cure Co., of 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of 
“GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER” who is a 
Sufferer from any form of Kidney or Blad- 
der disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back, ¥e- 
male Complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
We advise all Sufferers to send 
their names and address to the company, 
and receive the Alkavis free. 
to you entirely free, to prove its wonder- 
ful curative power. 
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ladies also testify 
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The American Navy, Cuba and 
Hawaii. 





A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half tone pictures 
of the American Navy, Cuba and Hawaii 
has just been published and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has made 
arrangements for a special editiun for the 
benefit of its patrons and will rurnish the 
full set, one hundred and sixty pictures, for 
one dollar. 
ment regarding Cuba these pictures cre 
Send amount with full «ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


In view of 


the present excite- 








Wanted to be Agreeable. 





“‘You’re nervous,” said the doctor. 


“Quite right,” admi 


“That’s why I sent for you.” 


“The only thing for 


plained the doctor, “is to give up smoking 
entirely.” 
“TI don’t smoke at all,” answered the pa- 
tient. 

“Ah!” said the doctor. 
for you to do is to smoke a good cigar 
or a pipe occasionally. 
ing effect.” 


It has a very sooth- 


tted the patient. 


you to do,” ex- 


“Then the thing 





Dear Editor—We want a few men in every 
tate to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic War 
schoolhouses and churches, 
and good men without experience make $5.00 
to $12.00 per day. Only.a few dollars capital 
is necessary to start and we furnish every- 
If you know of a few such men or 
will make mention of it in your paper, those 
who write us will receive full particulars by 
return mail. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., (Inc.,) Chicago. 


Very truly, 
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station. 
for one.” 


marked 
breakfast-table. 
“Yes,” replied the cross-eyed boarder 
“and the sun is conferring degrees up 
the thermometer.” 
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The advertising columns of Green's 
Fruit Grower will assist you wonderfully, 
Note statement of “A New Departure” i 
this column, also a statement of om 
of our regular advertisers, 


“ 


A New Departure, 





1 Mo. 


Marion, N. Y., July 14, 1898. 
Green’s. Fruit Grower: 
Gents—Your letter of July 9th received. 
The resnits from Green’s Fruit Grower 
since I have been using it for advs. for 
my business has given me better and more 
correspondents than any that I have been 
It is a grand advertising 
tmaedium.. Orders are coming in faster than 
I can fill them. Good enough for any ont 
—Yours respectfully, H. Topping. 
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In Great Luck. 








Their Views. 


First Tramp: 
secret ballot. 





“Blest if I like dis here 
A man shouldn’t be aeh27ed 
tc let it be known who he votes for.” 
Second Tramp: 
ought to be kep’ secret is de price he ses 
for his vote.” 


“No 


De only ting dat 





boarder 

















this condition of things remain  uncor- 
rected? . Is not labor everywhere worthy 
of its hire? Does not skill, special knowl- 
edge, patience, and the investment of 
money universally seek and generally ob- 
tain their reward? Then why should the 
fruit variety originator be denied what so 
clearly is his by every moral right? 

Every improved form of fruit and every 








t-office, N.J. 


improved flower becomes in a short time 
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~ CURRANTS, 
RASPBERRIES; BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES! —° ‘GRAPES, ETC. 
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REMEMBER 1.257% my csctugest grower te the world 
wiapted extra planta. , Be- 
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Bridget—“He is, indade, mum, 
kin both fale our proudniss, fer it’s mes! 
thot has a bye who is a coachman, t00- 


INTRODUCER OF THE 


“PEARL 
‘GOOSEBERRY. 
FREE FROM MILDEW. 


OOSEBERRY KNOWL 


Green’s Fruit Grower, desiring to put ff 
self in position to be of greatest possibla 
service to those of its readers who hava 
poultry supplies, 
game, fur pelts, stock or a farm they 
world iike to offer for sale in its columns 
and can use only a small amount of space 
to advantage, has decided to make a spe 
cial rate for these kinds of advs. figured 
by the word. All words, initials, figures, 
name and address are counted, 
Rate will be 244c. per word for one month: 
214c. per word per insertion for two months 
and 2c. per word for insertion for three 
No advertisements will be ac 
cepted for less than 50c. 
Terms strictly cash with order. 
we give cost of from twenty to forty word 
for one, two or three months: , 


eggs, rabbits, 


“Tt’s a fine toing,” said Noad, as he 
looked out of a window in the ark ove 
day when the flood was : 
“that I don’t have to hunt up any coaling 
I wouldn’t know where to look 


at its height, 


es ” 
“This is the commencement season, Te 


+he observant at th 


Mistress—“Charley writes me that be 
will coach his class this season. 
a son to be proud of?” 


hat fs me) is name 
An’ her face turns j 
An’ my eyes they se¢ 
An’ I dursn’t raise 1 
Fer they’re all a-laffi 
An’ a-teasin’ of us 
E’ven the apples see! 
In the firelight’s rud 
Oh! the good old yell 
What a friend you : 
How w: pull you fro 
In the cool and sna] 
How we store you in 
Where you lay till + 
When we bring you fr 
An’ we eat you in y: 


Yes, them long old wi 
How a feller’s hear 

For the time that’s al 
When the old log fir 

An’ the family gets tc 
When the weather’s 

Oh, the good old yél 
Is as good as yeller 
—Nellie Russell Fergusc 

wm St. Louis Republic. 


Pure Dr 


The surgeon usually . 
men to recognize the fa 
ments must be thorough] 
able results are to be 1 
gome years of experienc 
gard a certain manufact 
liable, and usually pure 
from that source until 
vyeals to him that his e 
misplaced. Not so with 
writes a prescription fo 
sends him out to get it fi 
mvhere he will, or who, 
pensing, uses cheap phar 
which must needs be un 
fect.—The Journal. 
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—Try cranberries for 

—Try a sun bath for 1 

—Try clam broth for 

—Try cranberry poulti 

—Try gargling lager be 
throat. 

—Try eating fresh ra 
turnips for gravel. 





Belo ‘ —Try swallowing sal 
. with, sour stomach. 
seal ten atimgenTirans 21 
3 Mcfly femeve dropsical swelling 
$1 28 —Try buttermilk for 
1 3M freckles, tan, and butter 
1 44 —Try the croup-tippet 
1 564g likely to be troubled witl 
1 68; —Try hot flannel over 
1 8) ralgiec pain, and renew f! 
1 92 —Try taking cod liver 
2 4 sup if you want to mak 
2 16 —Try hard cider—a Vv 
2 28 times a day—for ague an 
2 40 —Try taking a nap in 


‘you are going to be out le 
—Try breathing the fu 
ior carbolic acid, to reliev: 
—Try a cloth wrung ou 
put about the neck at 
‘throat. 

—Try an extra pair of 
icf your shoes, when 1 
inveather. 

—Try walking with y: 
iyou if you find yourself b 
ward. 

—Try a silk handkerch 
\when obliged to go again 
wind.—Public Health Jo 


Alcohol and D 





Referring to a report 1 
iological department of 
‘on the influence of alcol 
‘the chemical processes of 
(London) says: The in 
imade by means of artifi 
periments, in which the 
;wWere allowed to act upon 
substances under defini 
Conditions. Absolute ale 
(@ppeared to actually stim 
tion by a fraction of 1 1 
amount of alcohol presen 
ll or 2 per cent. When 
added in quantities over ‘ 
e itive activity was marked}: 
|instance 3 per cent. of al 
‘digestive activity by 17.6 
\Tye whiskey containing 5 
Of aleohol yielded practic: 
‘sults; even an addition o 
ithis spirit was found, tal 
of the experiments, to rec 


Isn’t be ‘tivity by over 6 per cent. 
‘however, an increase in di 
an’ we 8 to 5 per cent. was rece 


In South Greenland the color of the 
hair-ribbon which a woman ties round het 
head denotes the social condition of the 
wearer—whether she be maid, wife, ° 
vidow. 


A PECULIAR FACT ABOUT CANCERS 


It has ‘been proved by those who hav? 
given special study of Rheumatis 
Skin Diseases that people who are pred= 
posed to these two diseases are mor 
ject to Cancers. Proving that Cancers are 
the direct result of Rheumatic pols” 
Rheumatic Tea removes the poison, there 
by curing Rheumatism and Skin Diseases 
and fulfilling the old adage: “An ounce 0 
prevention is worth a pound ofc ; 
25 cents for a package to Neu-rot-Ico 
icine Co., Hornellsville, N. Y. 
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tions of whiskey in the pr 

to 3 per cent. were mad 
j@nd gin gave practically | 
, Vhiskey can be considers 
‘solvent action of the ga 
(When taken immoderately 
ing quantities. 


When to take M 





“Most remedies may be 
Sadvantage either before 
Ve On an empty stomach 
Vogt, in Revue de Therap? 
tin the Pharmaceutical Era. 
‘however, the remedy is a 
Mportant to introduce it i 
0 not too small a volume 
®vch a substance is solul 
‘Should be taken in a high 
;MOn: if it is insoluble, it is 
\Meala. The form of the 
if importance. Thus, hari 
0 empty stomach may i 
; |water capsules whose coi 

tibuted at first only thr 
~ airy in the stomach in cor 
Ut when such capsules, e 
Sodium salicylate, are taker 
© contents are diluted at 
00d and cannot cause loc 
© mucous membranes of 
ver a rapid effect o 
sired it is best given bet 
Ways highly diluted, as 1 
Sensitive to strong s 










































